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CHANTEMERLE 


PROLOGUE 

SAINT   LUCIAN's   DAY 

•'  That  day  of  days  when  hand- in-hand  became 
Encircling  arms,  and  with  an  effluent  flame 
Of  terrible  surprise  we  knew  Love's  lore." 

—William  Bell  Scott,  Parted  Love. 

It  was  a  large  room,  a  room  in  a  palace  grown  to 
be  a  prison  in  all  but  name.  A  bright  fire  crackled 
on  the  hearth  at  one  end,  the  firelight  danced  on 
the  walls,  the  dusk  drew  on,  and  a  girl  looked  out 
of  the  window  at  the  whirling  snowflakes. 

She  stood  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window  farthest 
from  the  door,  leaning  her  head  against  the  glass, 
and  her  pose  suggested  that  she  was  in  a  dayd.cm. 
On  this  January  afternoon  of  1 792  the  TuiJeries  seemed 
deserted.  Outside,  in  the  great  empty  garden,  the 
trees  stood  up  black  and  bare,  for  the  snow  was 
not  settling  on  them.  And  though  the  girl's  eyes 
followed  the  snowflakes,  her  thoughts  were  probably 
much  further  away,  for  she  did  not  hear  the  door 
open,  nor  turn  until  she  was  conscious  of  a  footfall 
behind  her. 

In  front  of  her  stood  a  young  man.  His  hands 
were  full  of  violets.  It  was  light  enough  for  her  to 
see  perfectly  his  handsome,  smiling  face,  and  for  him, 
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though  she  had  her  back  to  the  window,  to  notice, 
if  he  chose,  how  the  wild-rose  of  her  cheek  was 
enhanced  by  the  deep  mourning  which  she  wore. 
Apparently  the  two  knew  each  other  intimately,  for 
no  greeting  passed  between  them  save  a  smile. 

"Are  those  for  me?"  asked  the  girl  as  one  who 
has  no  doubt  of  the  answer,  and  she  half  held  out 
her  hands.     "I  thought  you  had  forgotten." 

"Have  I  ever  forgotten  your  name-day?"  he 
retorted.  "  You  should  have  had  them  this  morning 
to  greet  you,  but  I  was  on  guard,  and  promised 
myself  the  pleasure  of  bringing  them  in  person." 
He  placed  the  fragrant  mass  in  her  two  hands,  and 
as  he  did  so  he  caught  one  lightly  by  the  wrist  and 
kissed  it.  "  Your  subject  offers  his  belated  homage," 
he  said  gaily. 

A  «5low,  beautiful  colour  mounted  to  the  girl's 
cheek,  and  she  laid  her  face  in  the  violets  to  cool 
it.  "They  are  exquisite,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"They  are  more  beautiful  than — than  "ome  of  my 
gifts  to-day." 

The  giver  shook  his  head.  "Those  others  must  be 
worth  very  little,  then,  if  my  poor  flowers  can  surpass 
them.     You  are  flattering  me,  Lucienne." 

For  answer  the  girl  laid  down  her  burden  on  a 
small  table  near  her.  "  You  shall  see,"  she  said 
merrily,  and,  drawing  from  her  pocket  a  shagreen 
case  of  some  size,  she  opened  it.  "I  know  that 
I  ought  not  to  make  comparisons,  but  surely  your 
violets  are  more  beautiful  than  this?" 

The  young  man  looked  with  a  critical  expression 
upon  its  contents.  "Yes,"  he  admitted  at  length. 
"  I  do  not  '■e  for  cameos  myself,  though  if  size  is  a 
criterion  of  v.  ae  it  should  be  a  magnificent  one.  The 
Marquise,  I  suppose?" 

The  girl  nodded  as  she  snapped  to  the  case. 
"She  says  it  is  an  heirloom.  But  T  like  violets 
better  than  heirlooms." 
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"And  what  has  Gilbert  sent  you— no,  I  see  it  on 
your  finger.      May  I  look?" 

She  held  out  her  hand  without  answering,  and  the 
firelight  caught  the  single  magnificent  ruby  as  she 
did  so.     Her  companion  did  not  take  her  hand. 

"That,"  he  said  gravely,  "is  a  roya!  gift.  1 
wonder  still  more  at  my  presumption  in  making  so 
worthless  an  offering,  for  my  flowers  won't  even 
last,  like  my  aunt's  cameo."  And  in  his  tone  there 
was  faint  but  unmistakable  bitterness. 

"  Bit  while  they  last  they  are  better,  and  when 
they  are  dead  you  can  bring  me  some  more.  1 
sometimes  think,"  went  on  the  girl  a  trifle  feverishly, 
fastening  a  handful  of  the  violets  in  her  breast,  "  I 
sometimes  think  that  flowers  have  souls  as  we  have." 

"  I  don't  think  that  they  have  anything  so  annoy- 
ing," returned  the  young  man.  "You  would  not 
like  them  so  much  if  they  had.  .  .  .  May  I  have  one 
or  two  back  again  ?  " 

She  held  out  a  few  of  the  dark  blossoms,  and  he 
put  them  silently  into  his  coat,  looking  the  while 
not  at  her,  but  at  the  ruby  on  her  finger. 

"  You  are  standing  all  this  time,"  he  said  abruptly 
when  he  had  finished,  "and  it  grows  cold  here. 
Shall  we  talk  a  moment  by  the  fire?  I  must  not 
stay  long." 

The  girl  moved  away  at  once.  A  little  shiver  had 
indeed  gone  over  her,  and  she  had  quite  lost  the 
colour  of  a  few  moments  ago,  and  more  besides 
"You  are  going  to  the  King,  perhaps?"  she 
hazarded  over  her  shoulder  as  he  followed  her  to 
the  fireplace. 

'•  No ;  to  Bertrand-Moleville,  if  I  can  find  him.  I 
hardly  saw  a  soul  as  I  came  up.  Where  is  every- 
body—where is  Madame  de  Fontenelle— and  why 
are  you  alone?     It  is  very  rare  to  find  you  so!" 

"  The  Princess  is  in  her  oratory,  and  will  probably 
be  there  for  some  time.      Madame   de   Fontenelle 
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poor  old  thing,  has  a  bad  migraine,  and  I  think 
that  Madame  de  Lessay,  who  is  in  waiting  to-day, 
is  receiving  her  brother." 

"  I  see     And  what  is  your  news  from  Chantemerle  j' 

"Nothing  in   particular,"   replied   the   girl.     The 

ruddy   light  from   the   fire   smote   upwards    on    ner 

beautiful;  dreamy  face.     "  The  Marquise  is  well,  and 

Gilbert  is  building  some  new  cottages.     He  writes 

"That  he  would  rather  you  did  not  stay  here  much 

longer,"  finished  the  young  man,  looking  hard  at  her. 

"Yes,"  assented  the  girl  indistinctly,  dropping  her 

'•He  is  perfectly  right,"  said  Gilbert's  cousin. 
"Sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to  leave  the  Court. 
The  Princess  Elisabeth,  too,  will  insist.  His  tone 
was  almost  hard,  and  she  looked  up  with  a  dawn 

of  surprise.  .     ^,         •  j 

"Oh  not  yet,  Louis!  There  is  no  danger;  no 
one  would  harm  the  Princess.  Surely  you  do  not 
think  I  need  go  yet?" 

"You  should  not  ask  me,'  answered  the  young 
man  slowly  in  a  low  voice.  He  seemed  to  pick  his 
words  from  a  host  of  others  ready  on  his  lips,  looking 
on  the  giound  the  while.  "  I  have  no-no  right  to 
advise  you,  and  ...  and  ..  .  Lucienne ! 

The  name  burst  from  him  on  a  cry,  for  they  had 
both  looked  up,  and  with  the  meeting  of  their  eyes 
all  presence  was  over  between  them.  Ihe  next 
instant  ihe  was  in  his  arms,  and  her  lips  met  his, 
while  all  the  little  stucco  Cupids  round  the  cornice 
smiled  down,  in  the  half-dusk  and  the  firelight,  at 
the  foolish  mortals  who  had  resolved  that  they  would 
never  betray  their  hearts  to  each  other. 

"Lucienne,  my  love,  my  love!"  murmured  the 
young  man  passionately.  "  Oh,  I  never  thought  .  .  . 
I  nevir  meant  to  tell  you.  .  •  .  Shut  your  eyes,  and 
let  me  kiss  them  .  .  •  your  hair  smells  of  violets 
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"Louis,  Louis!"  said  the  girl,  trying,  after  a 
moment,  to  free  herself,  "what  are  we  doing? — Oh, 
what  are  we  doing?" 

"What  we  were  always  meant  to  do,  my  heart," 
said  he  hardily.  *•  No,  I  shall  not  let  you  go.  I  will 
never  let  you  go  again,  little  love.  But  we  will  both 
leave  France — and  in  England " 

"  Louis,  Louis,  don't  break  my  heart !  You  know 
we  can't ! "  And,  abandoning  her  attempt  at  loosing 
herself,  and  clinging  all  the  closer,  she  broke  into 
pitiful  sobbing. 

His  arms  only  closed  round  her  the  firmer.  "  Don't 
cry,  my  darling !  Of  course  we  can.  The  Abbe 
Moustier — you  remember  him— is  in  Paris  just  now; 
I  know  where  he  lodges.  He  can  marry  us  at  once 
—  to-morrow,  if  you  like,  at  the  Recollets.  Then, 
when  I  have  procured  a  passport,  which  is  the  only 
obstacle  to  getting  away  at  once " 

"  Louis  .  .  .  you  know  that  there  is  another !  "  she 
gasped.    "Gilbert.  .  .  we  can't — you  know  we  can't ! " 

A  change  passed  over  her  lover's  face  ;  it  set  and 
hardened.  "  My  God  !  "  he  broke  out  fiercely,  "why 
should  we  consider  Gilbert?  What  is  his  claim  com- 
pared to  mine?  What  is  his  happiness  compared  to 
yours — his,  who  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  love, 
else  he  could  never  have  left  you  so  long  unclaimed  ? 
Gilbert  is  nothing  to  us."     And  he  kissed  her  again. 

"O  Louis  ...  for  God's  sake  let  me  go!  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  doing  I " 

"I  do  know  very  well,"  returned  the  young  man. 
"  I  am  going  to  take  you  away  from  Gilbert.  .  .  . 
Have  I  frightened  you,  my  heart?  You  know  that 
for  Heaven  itself  I  would  not  harm  you.  There  ! " 
He  loosed  his  hold,  and  she  was  free. 

"Louis  .  .  .  you  cannot,  you  dare  not  do  such 
a  thing ! " 

"Do  you  think  that  1  am  afraid   of  Gilbert?"  he 
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She  put  both  her  hands  on  his  fc  Jed  arms.  "  No, 
Louis,  not  of  him,  nor  of  any  man— but  of  dishonour." 
Something  that  was  not  the  best  part  of  him  leapt 
into  the  young  man's  eyes  as  he  looked  down  at  her 
with  a  sudden  little  smile.  "The  dishonour  won't 
be  mine,  Lucienne  !  " 

She  shrank  away  at  that,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "And  he  is  your  cousin— your 
friend,"  she  murmured. 

"What  of  that?  Does  that  give  him  a  claim  to 
dispose  of  both  our  lives?  He  is  not  your  husband, 
Lucienne.  What  is  it  that  you  were  affianced  to 
him  since  you  were  a  child— before  you  were  old 
enough  to  have  even  a  nominal  choice?  Is  it  such 
a  crime,  then,  to  have  loved  you,  when  I  have  know 
you  as  long  as  he,  when  I  have  seen  you  constantly 
for  years— more  often,  perhaps,  than  he  has  done? 
Look  at  me  and  answer!"  Gently  but  firmly  he 
pulled  away  her  hands. 

"  It  may  not  be  a  crime,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot 
tell  .  .  .  O  Louis,  what  am  I  to  say  to  you  ...  for 
you  know  what  I  would  give  that  it  might  come 
true — but  it  is  .  .  .  treachery." 

Dominated  as  he  was  by  his  passion,  the  young 
man  slowly  changed  colour.  "Treachery  is  a  big 
word,  and  a  disastrous,"  he  said  after  a  moment. 
"Will  it— will  my  wife  call  me  traitor?" 

"  She  will  call  herself  so,"  said  the  girl  faintly. 

"Listen,  Lucienne,"  said  her  lover,  catching  her 
hands.  "Treachery  be  it,  then!  I  do  not  care.  I 
love  you  too  much  to  consider  honour.  Of  two 
things  one  must  choose  the  best.  I  choose  you, 
and  my  honour  shall  go."  He  had  her  in  his  arms 
again,  and  kissed  her  hair  with  a  dangerous  quiet- 
ness. The  plaster  Loves  smiled  at  each  other,  for 
they  had  known  that  they  would  win,  and  the 
struggle  only  entertained  them,  since  it  would  grace 
their  victory  the  better. 
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The  girl  lifted  a  white  face.  "  Louis,  I  conjure 
you  ...  he  trusts  you,  he  trusts  us.  He  has  always 
trusted  us,  nobly,  generous^ " 

"  Are  you  going  to  sing  Gilbert's  praises  to  me?  " 

"  —  Generously  and  fully.  You  have  been  boys 
together  —  we  cannot  do  this.  It  is  like  stabbing 
him  in  the  back.  O  Louis,  dear  Louis,  you  know 
I  would  come  with  you  if  I  could  —  you  do  not 
think  it  is  easy  for  me  either,  do  you,  Louis?  .  .  . 
You  know  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  .  .  .  but 
I  can't  do  it.  .  .  .  Mary  Mother !  help  me— help  him  !  " 
Her  eyes  closed ;  her  hands,  imprisoned  as  she 
was,  joined  themselves.  And  for  the  second  time  the 
young  man,  now  nearly  as  white  as  she,  let  her  go. 

"  I  want  no  saints  between  us,  Lucienne,"  he  said, 
very  low.  "  You  are  saint  enough  for  me.  .  .  .  And 
you  have  no  need  to  invoke  angelic  protection  against 
me  ;  you  have  had  it,  I  think,  these  many  months  .  .  . 
else  you  would  have  known  before  to-day  what  I 
never  meant  to  tell  you  even  now,  God  knows ! " 

The  sudden  agony  in  his  voice  showed  the  girl 
that  the  day  was  not  yet  lost.  Still  there  was  time 
tor  the  anguish  of  victory.  But  was  it  not  for  defeat 
that  her  soul  cried  out?  .  .  .  Not  till  now  did  she 
realise  that  under  this  strife  of  the  heart  there  lay 
a  jewelled  picture  in  her  mind — the  little  chapel  at 
the  Recollets,  the  decked  altar,  the  priest  bending 
over  two  figures  that  knelt  there  side  by  side.  It 
flashed  up  now,  warm  and  brilliant,  flashed  and 
faded  as  she  turned  away,  falteringly  crossed  the 
room,  and  sank  down  on  the  brocaded  cushions  of 
the  couch. 

Her  lover  looked  up  and  slowly  followed  her  out 
of  the  firelight.  "Is  this  to  be  the  end  of  the 
dream,  then?"  he  asked  huskily. 

She  whispered  "Yes"  almost  inaudibly,  and 
catching  at  his  hand  carried  it  to  her  lips.  He 
pulled  it  instantly  away,  and  the  lace  at  his  wrist, 
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catching  on  a  bracelet,  tore.  "Don't  do  that!"  he 
exclaimed,  "if  you  want  this  to  be  the  end.  .  .  .  My 
God,  how  can  it ! " 

She  only  said,  with  a  little  gasp:  "Your  ruffle  is 
torn.     I  am  sorry  ..." 

And  he  stood  staring  at  her,  as,  white  as  a  lily, 
she  sat  there  propped  by  the  cushions,  her  hands 
idle  and  open  on  her  lap,  and  seemed  scarcely  to 
see  him.  Then  he  turned  away  without  a  word 
and  went  slowly  to  the  fireplace. 

The  girl  sat  looking  with  anguished  eyes  at  the 
figure  thrown  up  dark  against  the  firelight,  and 
the  bent  brown  head  over  which  showed  on  the 
marble  the  carved  lilies  of  France.  There  was 
nothing  dramatic  in  his  attitude ;  he  seemed  to  be 
examining  his  torn  lace  ...  a  long  time. 

Suddenly  all  the  Amorini  grew  grave,  crowded 
together,  and  looked  down  from  their  coigns  in 
alarm.  The  young  man  had  turned  away  from  the 
hearth.  His  face  was  very  drawn  ;  his  eyes,  that 
they  and  she  had  always  known  so  gay  and  kind, 
were  steel-bright  and  hopeless.  He  came  straight 
across  the  room  and  dropped  on  his  knees  beside 
the  girl. 

"God  knows,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "I  never  meant 
that  you  should  know.  God  knows  I  have  struggled 
against  it.  If  things  had  been  different.  .  .  . 
Lucienne,  at  least  kiss  me  once  more ! " 

Unnaturally  calm  now,  she  took  his  upturned  face 
in  her  hands.  "  LouIj,  he  trusts  us,"  she  said 
simply,  and  stooped  her  lips  to  his.  "Now  go," 
she  said  less  assuredly.     "Go,  Louis.  ..." 

"  Before  you  have  time  to  repent,"  said  he  bitterly. 
"I  shall  repent  all  my  life.  God  I  what  a  fool  I 
am  being — and  all  for  a  word  called  honour  I " 

"  Dear,  d^ar  Louis,"  said  the  girl,  half  maternal, 
half  frightened,  "it  is  more  than  that.  Oh,  believe 
me,  how  could  we  ever  be  happy  together  if " 
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"Better  than  we  can  be  happy  apart!"  he  broke 
in.  **But  you  are  right,  Lucienne ;  it  is  not,  after 
all,  for  a  word  ;  it  is  for  Gilbert  himself.  If  it  had 
been  any  other  man.  ...  I  wish  it  were,  I  wish 
it  were  I" 

'•Yes,  he  trusts  us,"  she  repeated  again.  "And 
he  must  never  know." 

"No,  he  must  never  know.  But  I  shall  love  you, 
my  darling,  all  my  life  long.  And  sometimes— very 
rarely,  of  course"— he  tried  to  smile— "you  will  think 
of  me.  .  .  .  And,  meanwhile,  I  shall  still  see  you 
sometimes." 

"But  not  often,"  she  said.  "O  Louis,  not  often  ! 
It  would  not  be  right — I  could  not  bear  it.  ...  I 
think  I  would  rather  never  see  you  again."  Two 
great  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  and  lay  like  dew 
on  the  violets  at  her  breast. 

All  the  Cupids  on  the  ceiling  stiffened  back  to 
their  places,  and  pretended  that  they  had  never 
taken  any  interest. 
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CHAPTER   I 

"MONSIEUR    MON    COUSIN'" 

"RoxANE.   II  faut  que  je  revoie  en  vous  le  .  .  .  presque  frere, 
Avec  qui  je  jouais,  dans  le  pare— pres  du  lac  ! 
CvRANO.  Uui,  vous  veniez  tous  les  etes  d  Bergerac  !  .  .   . 
KoxANE.  C'etail  le  temps  des  jeux.   .  .  . 

Cyrano.  ^^^^  murons  aigreleis.  .  .  . 

KoxANE.    1  .e  temps  oil  vous  faisiez  tout  ce  que  je  voulais  !  •  •  •' 

—  KosTANi),  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Act  II.  So.  vi. 

On  a  certain  bleak  March  afternoon  of  the  year  1774 
a  solemn,  long-legged  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  sat  curled 
up  in  a  window  -  seat  of  his  father's  chateau  of 
Chantemerlo  in  Poitevin  Vendee,  and  pressed  his 
nose  wistfully  against  the  cold  panes.  The  rain, 
on  the  wings  of  a  fitful  wind,  hurled  itself  in  blurring 
gusts  against  the  glass,  and  even  hissed  now  and 
then  on  the  glowing  logs  of  the  great  hearth.  But 
the  owner  of  the  motionless  black  head,  with  its 
neat  ribbon  and  queue,  was  not  watching  for  a 
chance  of  going  out,  nor  even  wishing  that  the 
rain  would  cease ;  he  was  awaiting,  between  doubt 
and  desire,  the  greatest  change  of  his  short  young  life. 
Gilbert  -  Octavien  -  Felix  -  Anne  de  Chantemerle, 
Comte  de  Chateau-Foix,  was  an  only  child,  and  he 
had  never  left  the  house  of  his  birth,  nor  had  he 
seen  many  persons  from  r*-°  outside  world  come 
into  it — and  never  one  of  is  own  age.  To  the 
societv  of  his  elders  he  was  well  accustomed,  owing 
to  it  the  greater  part  of  his  serious  demeanour.     He 
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had  been  educated  at  first  chiefly  by  his  father,  the 
student,  the  follower  of  the  newer  lights,  and  latterly 
also  by  the  Cure  of  the  parish,  who  held  with  the 
philosophe  Marquis  a  friendship  of  a  very  old  and 
tried  intimacy.  Gilbert  was,  perhaps,  equally  fond 
of  both  his  instructors.  When  he  played — which 
was  seldom  —  he  played  alone  ;  but  he  was  not 
unhappy,  and  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  lonely. 
Diligent  at  his  lessons,  obedient  though  not  docile 
to  authority,  he  had  one  kingdom  of  which  he  was 
absolute  master — that  of  his  dreams  and  his  books. 
He  desired  no  other. 

But  now  everything  was  changed.  He  would  work 
and  play  alone  no  longer.  It  was  a  thought  half 
sad,  half  delightful,  but  most  of  all  perplexing,  for 
what  would  he  be  like,  this  mysterious  kinsman 
and  playmate?  Even  Gilbert's  father  knew  very 
little  about  him.  The  motherless  only  child  of  the 
Marquis'  favourite  cousin,  confided  by  the  latter 
on  his  death-bed  to  the  care  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
Foix,  the  boy  was  not  altogether  acceptable  to  the 
Marquise.  But  she  had  to  yield  to  her  husband  in 
the  matter.  Chateau-Foix  did  not  wish  the  young 
Vicomte  de  Saint-Ermay  to  be  brought  up  in  Paris, 
where  his  mother's  relatives  were  on  the  way  to 
secure  over  him  an  influence  which  tlie  Marquis 
did  not  consider  desirable.  Like  a  wise  woman, 
Madame  de  Chateau-F'oix  made  in  the  end  some- 
thing of  a  virtue  of  this  necessity,  and  she  was 
really  prepared  to  give  the  small  stranger  a  warm 
welcome. 

The  preparation  of  that  welcome  indeed,  in  the 
more  material  sense,  had  but  this  moment  engaged 
lier  when  she  came  down  the  staircase  to  await  the 
travellers  in  the  hall.  The  Marquis  had  been  to 
Paris  to  fetch  his  small  relative,  and  was  to  bring 
him  in  the  diligence  as  far  as  Pouzauges,  where 
his  own  coach  would  meet  him. 
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Madame  de  Chateau-Foix  was  a  very  handsome 
woman,  to  whom  the  term  "beautiful"  had  never 
been  applied.  For  her  years,  which  were  short  of 
forty,  she  had,  possibly,  a  too  majestic  port.  Wear- 
ing her  powdered  hair  in  the  very  high  and  narrow 
style  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  and,  for  the  provinces, 
somewhat  elaborately  dressed,  she  came  down  the 
staircase  gently  chafing  her  hands. 

"  How  chilly  it  is !  "  she  said,  as  she  reached 
the  bottom.  "Are  you  not  catching  cold  there, 
Gilbert?" 

"  No,   thank   you,   mamma  ;    I   am   quite  warm, 
replied  the  boy,  without  turning  his  head. 

His  mother  rustled  softly  along  the  hall  to  the 
fireplace.  She  was  restless  ;  the  arrival  of  this 
little  boy  meant  so  much— so  much,  perhaps,  of 
change ;  more,  she  was  sure,  than  her  husband 
see    ed  to  realise. 

•  Come  here,  Gilbert,"  she  said  suddenly. 

The  boy  slipped  obediently  off  the  window-seat. 
He  was  not  a  good-looking  nor  even  a  particularly 
attractive  child,  but  he  was  tall  for  his  age,  and 
well  grown. 

The  Marquise  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
surveyed  him  for  a  moment;  then  she  kissed  him. 
"You  quite  understand,  do  you  not,  Gilbert,  about 
your  cousin?  He  is  to  be  a  new  brother  for  you, 
and  you  are  always  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  your 
own  younger  brother,  and  make  him  feel  that  this  is 
his  home.  But  .  .  .  remember,  my  dear  boy,"  her 
voice  trembled  a  little,  "remember  that  your  father 
and  mother  love  you  none  the  less  dearly  because— 
because  your  cousin  Louis  is  coming  to  live  here  ; 
and  remember,  too,  that  he  has  no  father  nor  mother 
of  his  own." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  the  boy,  making  no  allusion 
to  the  thousand  queries  and  surmises  with  which 
his  own  mind  was  filled.     His   mother  kissed  him 
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again,  and,  released,  he  went  slowly  back  to  his 
post.  But  hardly  had  he  got  there  before  he  called 
out  with  real  boyish  excitement :  "  Here  they  come  I 
here  they  come !  They're  in  the  straight  bit  of  the 
avenue — and  Jean-Baptiste  is  so  wtr.  I  can  see  the 
rain  running  off  his  hat  in  a  stream  ! " 

A  moment  or  two  later  the  domestics  were  opening 
the  heavy  doors  to  admit,  from  a  background  of 
torrential  rain,  a  tall  man  leading  by  the  hand  a 
small  figure  wrapped  about  in  a  cloak.  Muffled  as 
this  was,  it  extricated  a  hand  on  the  threshold,  and 
punctiliously  plucked  off  its  hat,  revealing  a  curly, 
golden-brown  head.  The  Marquise  swept  to  meet 
the  two. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  her  husband  cheerfully, 
uttering  the  instinctive  banality  of  most  arrivals.  He 
kissed  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix'  fingers,  and  then 
her  cheek.  "And  here  is  the  celebrated  traveller," 
he  added,  putting  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder 
and  bringing  him  forward.  "Louis,  here  is  your 
aunt,  who  is  very  glad  to  see  you." 

A  little  to  the  Marquise's  discomfiture — for  she 
was  prepared  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms — the  small 
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newcomer  made  her  a  profound  bow.  As 
himself  from  his  salute  she  saw,  with  a 
her  heart,  that  he  was  without  exception  the  most 
beautiful  boy  on  whom  she  had  ever  set  eyes.  He 
had  to  the  life  the  head  of  Greuze's  "  Espieglerie  " 
— a  face  of  beauty  and  mischief — and  as  Madame  de 
Chateau-Foix  met  the  gaze  of  the  sparkling  grey 
eyes  with  their  dark  lashes,  and  saw  the  curves 
of  the  youthful  mouth,  she  realised  that  the  Fates 
had  assigned  to  her  lot  that  difficult  if  attractive 
task,  a  high-spirited  child.  But,  as  with  most  of 
her  sex,  the  charm  of  childish  beauty  was  too  strong 
either  for  maternal  jealousy  or  for  premonition  of 
future  struggles,  and  she  went  down  on  her  knees,  and, 
clasping  the  boy  to  her  breast,  kissed  him  warmly. 
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Gilbert  had  stood  in  the  background,  a  silent 
spectator,  but  as  his  mother  rose  he  came  forward  of 
his  own  accord,  and  half  shyly,  half  composedly  held 
out  his  hand,  and  said:  "Welcome,  Cousin  Louis." 

When  the  child  had  been  taken  upstairs,  and 
Gilbert  had  vanished  in  the  same  direction,  the 
Marquis  looked  enquiringly  at  his  wife. 

"  He  is  a  beautiful  boy,    said  she  slowly. 

"  And  a  very  bright  one,"  returned  M.  de  Chateau- 
Foix.  "  I  assure  you,  he  has  proved  an  excellent 
travelling  companion." 

"And  as  a  companion  for  Gilbert?"  queried  the 
Marquise. 

"He  should  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world," 
responded  her  husband  jiromptly.  "Gilber  wants 
rousing ;  you  know  my  views  about  him,  i  clicite. 
Louis  is— let  me  see— just  about  two  years  younger 
than  he.  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  an  education 
he  has  had— probably  a  somewhat  fragmentary  one, 
since  his  father  died,  at  least— but  if  it  is  at  all 
possible  for  them  to  have  lessons  together,  the 
stimulus  may  be  of  great  gain  to  Gilbert.  We  must 
see  what  M.  des  Graves  says." 

The  Marquise  gave  a  little  sigh.  "  It  will  all  be 
so  different,"  she  said  regretfully. 

"Of  course  it  will,  my  love,"  said  the  Marquis 
cheerfully.  "  I  hope  it  will  also  be  better.  It  is  not 
good  for  children  to  play  ?.ione."  And,  taking  his 
leave  of  his  wife,  he  went  to  change  his  travelling 
clothes,  while  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix  slowly  made 
her  wav  to  the  apartment  of  the  new  arrival.  She 
found  him,  perfectly  undisturbed  by  the  grave  and 
speculating  gaze  of  Gilbert,  chatting  confidentially  to 
the  old  nurse  who  was  brushing  out  his  curls. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  the  next  morning  Madame 
de  Chateau-Foix  espied  from  the  window  the  cassocked 
form  of  M.  des  Graves  cominp^  up  the  avenue,  and 
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she  also  saw  her  husband  go  to  meet  him,  as  he 
often  did.  From  the  time  of  their  marriage  the 
Marquis  had  been  wont  to  speak  with  pride  of  a 
long-trusted  friend,  who  was  at  once  a  priest  and  a 
man  of  the  great  world.  His  name,  she  knew, 
promised  to  be  an  illustrious  one,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  the  P..pal  Court  had  more  than 
once  offered  him  preferment.  But  she  had  never 
met  him  until  the  influence  which  she  had  always 
vaguely  felt  became  a  reality.  When  Gilbert  was  a 
boy  of  six  or  seven  this  courtier-priest — for  such  she 
had  always  pictured  him — accepted,  to  her  amazement, 
the  living  of  Chantemerle.  For  what  reason  Sebastien 
des  Graves  had  been  content  to  take  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  an  obscure  village  cure  she  could  not  guess, 
and  her  husband,  whom  she  naturally  suspected  of 
knowing,  preserved  an  impenetrable  silence  on  the 
point. 

The  Marquise  suddenly  unfastened  the  window  and 
stepped  out  on  to  the  flight  of  steps  which  led  down  to 
the  garden.  The  two  men  saw  her,  and,  leaving  the 
gravel,  made  their  way  over  the  wet  grass.  A  clear 
sky  had  followed  on  yesterday's  rain,  and  the  birds 
were  singing. 

"Good-morning,  Father,"  she  said  as  they  began 
to  ascend  the  steps.  "Your  new  pupil  is  already  in 
the  library  with  Gilbert  awaiting  you." 

"Not  with  apprehension,  I  trust,"  returned  the 
priest,  smiling.  His  clearly-cut  features  were  of  the 
type  generally  associated  with  the  statesman-ecclesi- 
astic. The  lines  about  his  mouth,  ste^  almost  to 
harshness,  seemed  to  denote  the  c  hurc'  of  high 

place  ;  it  was  only  the  depth  of  kindne\  the  eyes 

which  betokened  the  parish  priest  to  wnom  no  one 
ever  looked  in  vain.  Of  middle  height  and  power- 
ful build,  he  betrayed  his  forty-two  years  only  by  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  white  on  his  hair. 

The  Marquis  de  Chateau-Foix  laughed.     "  I  don't 
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think,  Sebastien,  that  you  will  find  Louis  unduly 
timorous." 

The  preceptor  found  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  very  healthy  aversion  to 
Latin  grammar.  However,  he  was  quick,  and  quite 
reasonably  docile,  and  M.  des  Graves  announced, 
to  the  Marquis*  satisfaction,  that,  at  the  price  of  a 
little  extra  attention,  the  two  boys  could  do  the  same 
lessons. 

A  week,  <t  fortnight  passed  away  in  great  harmony. 
Gilbert  gave  his  new  playmate  a  much-valued  puppy, 
and  lent  him  his  pony.  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix 
began  to  relax  her  slightly  jealous  maternal  attitude 
and  to  feel  that  all  was  for  the  best,  since  the  two  got 
on  so  well  together. 

Announcement  of  a  disagreement,  ho.vever,  was 
formally  made  to  her  one  morning.  "If  it  please 
Madame  la  Marquise,  Monsieur  le  Comte  and 
Mons*  "r  le  Vicomte  are  fighting  in  the  Italian 
garden.  We  cannot  find  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  and 
Monsieur  le  Cure  has  not  come  up  yet." 

Annoyed  and  a  little  apprehensive,  Madame  de 
Chateau-Foix  went  down  to  separate  the  combatants, 
but  found  the  conflict  virtually  over.  Gilbert,  looking 
very  hot  and  untidy,  but  not  particularly  elated  or 
vindictive,  was  standing,  in  shirt  and  breeches, 
watching  his  cousin,  who,  sitting  on  the  curved  stone 
bench  amid  the  empty  flower-beds,  was  holding  an 
ensanguined  handkerchief  to  his  face.  Stains  of  the 
same  hue  were  discernible  all  down  the  front  of  his 
shirt. 

The  Marquise  was  seriously  alarmed.  "Gilbert! 
what  have  you  done?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  It's  only  his  nose,"  replied  he-  son  callously. 
"  It  makes  a  mess,  but  it  doesn't  mean  anything, 
you  know." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Madame  de  Chateau- 
Foix  severely,  ' '  bitterly  ashamed.     How  can  you  ill- 
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treat  a  boy  smaller  and  younger  than  yourself  in  this 
disgusting  fashion?" 

"He  hasn't  been  ill-treating  me,"  expostulated 
Louis  through  his  handkerchief.  "I  have  hit  him 
too,  haven't  I,  Gilbert?    Look  at  his  eye!" 

The  Marquise  did  look,  but  her  inexperience  re- 
ceived more  enlightenment  a  day  or  two  later,  when 
her  son  was  going  about  with  an  eye  round  which 
many  shades  strove  for  the  mastery,  and  when  Louis' 
shapely  little  nose  also  retained  a  decidedly  swollen 
appearance.  The  Marquis  laughed  when  he  saw  these 
signs,  and  pooh-poohed  his  wife's  remonstrances. 

And  indeed  the  two  boys,  considering  their  great 
dissimilarity  of  character,  were  unusually  good  friends. 
The  small  Vicomte,  as  his  relatives  soon  discovered, 
was  endued  with  a  temper  which  was  rarely  ruffled. 
He  never  sulked,  as  Gilbert  sometimes  did,  nor,  in 
spite  of  his  high  spirits,  did  he  often  fly  into  a  rage 
— partly,  perhaps,  because  he  seemed  to  get  what  he 
wanted  with  so  little  trouble.  For  in  a  quite  unasser- 
tive and  natural  way  he  tyrannised  over  Gilbert,  who, 
finding  himself  in  the  position  of  a  host,  continued 
to  bestow  on  him  delightedly  many  of  his  choicest 
treasures.  It  was  the  same  with  the  menials,  who 
adored  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  with  a  worship  which 
their  sensie  of  what  was  due  to  Monsieur  le  Comte 
obliged  them  to  keep  within  bounds. 

Conscious  of  the  bondage  into  which  the  household 
was  gradually  falling,  and  having  approached  her 
husband  with  small  satisfaction,  the  Marquise  one  day 
confided  to  M.  des  Graves  her  fear  that  Louis  was 
getting  spoilt. 

The  Cure  asked  her  for  a  definition  of  a  spoilt 
child. 

"I  mean  a  child  to  whom  every  one  gives  way," 
she  answered.  '  *  Now  Louis  is  so  attractive  that  one 
gives  him  all  he  wants — and  surely  that  is  not  good 
for  him.  Father?" 
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"Does  he   seem   to  you   any  the   worse   for 
Madame?"  asked  the  Cure,  with  a  little  smile. 

Madame  de  Chateau-Foix  was  constrained  to  confess 
that  he  did  not,  but  added  that  she  could  not  suppose 
that  he  would  remain  indefinitely  unharmed. 

The  priest  took  a  turn  about  the  long  library,  where 
his  pupils'  lesson-books  were  still  scattered  on  the 
table.  "  I  have  a  theory  about  Louis,  Madame,"  he 
said,  looking  at  her  in  his  rather  masterful  fashion. 
"Time  may  show  me  that  I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe 
the  boy  to  be  one  of  these  rare — those  very  rare — 
natures,  for  whom  it  is  good  to  be  happy. 

The  Marquise  was  shocked.  "Good  for  children 
to  have  what  they  want  I "  she  exclaimed,  bringing 
the  particular  down  to,  the  general. 

"  And  for  grown-up  people  too,  Madame,"  returned 
the  priest  with  hardihood.  "Sometimes.  But  such 
people  are  rare.  ' 

"Fortunately!"  ejaculated  Madame  de  Chateau- 
Foix  indignantly,  and  did  not  pursue  the  conversa- 
tion, but  retired  to  reflect  on  the  ridiculous  ideas 
possessed  by  the  two  members  of  her  court  of  appeal 
— the  doctrinaire  and  the  celibate.  She  must  take  her 
own  stand,  and  Louis  should  not  be  spoilt.  But  spoilt 
he  was,  for  all  that. 

And  thus  the  days  went  on  to  late  summer,  when  a 
third  person,  as  yet  mute,  or  practically  so,  appeared 
upon  the  stage.  Like  most  landowners  in  Vendee, 
the  Marquis  de  Chateau-Foix  possessed  a  home  farm 
close  to  the  chateau,  much  frequented  by  his  son 
and  nephew — for  as  such  Louis,  though  strictly  his 
cousin,  was  always  considered.  One  afternoon,  when 
the  corn  was  being  threshed  in  the  great  '^ourtyard  of 
this  building,  Gilbert,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  something  the  air  of  the  future  owner,  was  stand- 
ing very  seriously  watching  the  operation.  The  flails 
rose  and  tell  rhythmically,  the  farm  hands  carried 
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oflF  the  chaff  in  cloths  and  piled  it  in  a  great  heap, 
occasional  chickens  made  assaults  upon  the  grain, 
and  the  golden  afternoon  air  enshrined  everything. 
Gilbert  looked  up  at  a  shout.  Another  laden  ox-cart 
was  coming  in  under  the  archway,  and  it  was  Louis,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  seat  more  precarious  than  comfort- 
abl    on  one  of  the  oxen,  who  had  hailed  him. 

"Ah,  get  down  now.  Monsieur  Louis!"  said 
Beaudrier,  the  Marquis'  farmer,  as  the  teamster  put 
his  long  goad  in  front  of  the  beasts'  noses  and 
brought  their  leisurely  progress  to  a  stop.  "  You'll 
be  killing  yourself  one  of  these  days,  and  the  bullocks 
aren't  accustomed  to  it,  neither !  " 

"I  can't,"  retorted  the  boy,  laughing.  "O 
Beaudrier,  ii  you  knew  how  slippery  their  backs  are  ! 
But  I  suppose  you  have  not  ridden  one  for  a  long 

time." 

"Take  Monsieur  le  Vicomte down," said  Beaudrier, 
himself  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  with  a  smile 
to  the  teamster.  But  Louis  slipped  off  and  ran  up  to 
Gilbert. 

*'  Who  is  it  that  is  coming  this  evening?"  he  asked. 
"  My  uncle  has  gone  off  to  Pouzauges  to  meet  some- 
body, and  ever  so  many  bedrooms  are  being  got 
ready." 

"I  expect,"  said  Gilbert,  considering,  "that  it  is 
Madame  d'Aucourt.  It  is  about  the  time  that  she 
generally  comes." 

"Does  she  always  come?"  enquired  his  cousin. 
"Who  is  she?    Will  she  stay  long?" 

"She  is  a  friend  of  mamma's,"  Gilbert  informed 
him.  "Yes,  she  comes  every  year,  and  she  stays 
about  two  months.     last  time  she  brought  a  baby." 

"  A  what !  "  exclaimed  Louis.  The  young  hen  that 
he  had  just  captured  uttered  protests  against  the  tight- 
ness of  his  interested  grip. 

"A  baby— a  child." 

"Why?" 
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"Why?"  repeated  his  senior  scornfully.  "How 
stupid  you  are,  Louis !  Because  it  belongs  to  her, 
I  suppose,  and  she  likes  to  have  it  with  her.  I 
shouldn't.     It  only  cries." 

Louis  released  his  chicken.     *'  Do  all  babies  cry  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know.  Yes  ;  the  one  Madame  Beaudrier 
has  just  now  does." 

"Then  that's  why  people  don't  like  having  babies," 
said  Louis,  with  the  air  of  having  solved  a  long- 
standing problem.  *'  I  have  so  often  wondered  why 
M.  de  Larny  —  my  uncle  in  Paris,  you  know  — 
was  so  very  angry  when  Mademoiselle  Claire,  his 
sister,  had  one.  He  talked  about  it  a  lot,  and  said 
it  was  a  disgrace,  and  sent  it  away,  I  think." 

"That  is  nonsense,"  said  Gilbert  loftily,  "because 
only  married  people  have  babies." 

"  It's  not  nonsense,"  retorted  Louis  earnestly. 
"  It's  quite  true.  Mademoiselle  de  Larny  cried,  and 
my  aunt  too.  I  remember  it  quite  well."  Indeed  the 
reminiscences  with  which  the  Vicomte,  occasionally 
and  quite  innocently,  regaled  the  family  dinner-table 
had  sometimes  to  be  checked  in  mid-career.  That 
tendency  afforded  the  Marquise  deep  cause  for  thank- 
fulness at  her  husband's  act  in  removing  him  from 
his  Parisian  surroundings. 

"You  can't  remember  what's  impossible,"  said 
Gilbert  with  decision.  "You  made  a  mistake — or 
else  you're  inventing.  You  were  only  a  little  boy 
then." 

"  I  was  not  a  little  boy  !  "  retorted  Louis,  flushing. 
"  It  was  only  last  year.  I  shall  ask  my  aunt."  He 
went  off  whistling,  tried  to  induce  one  of  the  men 
to  lend  him  a  flail,  and  then  returned  to  his  cousin 
to  announce  confidentially  that  he  intended  to  teach 
the  baby  to  ride  a  bullock. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Comtesse  d'Aucourt  that 
her  daughter  was  as  yet  too  young  really  to  run  any 
risk  of  undergoing  this  instruction.     Louis  found  to 
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his  annoyance  that  a  child  of  two  years  old  is  scarcely 
steady  enough  on  its  legs  to  be  a  reliable  playmate, 
i  and  is,  moreover,  never  to  be  met  without  a  nurse  in 
I  attendance.  Yet  for  a  time  Mademoiselle  Lucienne 
was  as  interesting  as  a  new  kitten,  and  he  srniled  on 
her  even  when  she  plunged  tenacious  hands  into  his 
curls.  Since,  after  all,  she  cried  very  little,  he  was 
once  more  reduced  to  speculation  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  the  possession  of  so  pleasing  a  toy  could 
vver  be  deprecated.  Having  no  fear  of  strangers  he 
applied  to  Madame  d'Aucourt  for  enlightenment,  but 
she  referred  him  to  the  Marquise,  and  Madame  de 
I  Chateau-Foix  put  him  oiTwith  that  annoying  evasion 
that  he  would  "  know  when  he  was  older."  Louis 
then  tried  to  pin  down  his  aunt  to  a  statement  of  the 
epoch  when  he  should  be  considered  to  have  attained 
the  desired  longevity — next  year,  when  he  would  be 
nine?— the  year  after,  then?  He  failed  in  his  attempt, 
but  not  until  the  Marquise  had  been  driven  nearly 
desperate  in  her  efforts  to  elude  him. 

The  Comtesse  d'Aucourt,  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
Princess  Adelaide,  the  new  Kinjjj's  aunt,  had  been 
a  friend  of  Madame  de  ChiUeau-Foix  since  convent 
days.  If  she  were  able  to  leave  her  post  at  Court  she 
paid  the  Marquise  a  visit  every  year.  It  was  by  her 
that  intimate  news  of  Versailles  came  to  the  chateau, 
and  she  had  this  year  a  budget  of  more  interest  than 
usual — all  the  particulars  of  the  old  King's  death  in 
May.  The  two  boys,  quick  to  re.  ise  that  she  came 
from  a  world  other  than  theirs,  would  demand  to 
be  told  again  how  the  beautiful  Austrian  Dauphine 
looked  now  that  she  was  Queen  cf  Frar~e,  or  how 
M,  d'Aucourt,  at  present  away  as  envc^  at  one  of 
the  smaller  German  courts,  had  escaped  from  the 
Indians  when  as  a  young  man  he  fought  in  Canada 
with  Vaudreuil  and  Montcalm.  The  Comtesse 
becr.me  in  some  sort  installed  as  a  story-teller  to 
them,   in   the  September  evenings,    round   the   fire, 
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with  Louis  cross-legged  on  the  h  or  and  Gilbert 
leaning  against  his  mother's  chair;  or  under  the 
mulberry  tree  in  the  afternoon,  when  Louis  would 
be  flat  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  his  own  kicking 
occasionally  in  the  air  and  his  lips  black  with 
mulberries.  The  faint,  rather  wearied  ai'  that 
always  clung  to  her,  the  little  gestures  of  her 
beautiful  hands,  her  clear,  delicate  enunciation  with 
its  undertone  of  fatigue,  remained  for  years  with 
Gilbert  as  a  kind  of  embodiment  of  a  life  that  seemed 
so  far  away  and  at  times  so  attractive. 

Then  the  Comtesse  left,  and  it  was  winter,  with 
fresh  delights ;  when  the  execrable,  lane-like  roads 
of  Vendee  were  impassable,  and  with  the  coming  of 
the  snow  one  could  play,  with  much  semblance  of 
reality,  at  being  besieged.  Then  the  days  began 
to  get  longer,  and  the  birds  sang  again,  and  it  would 
soon  be  summer  once  more,  the  best  time  of  all. 
And  the  days  were  like  the  year :  the  morning,  when 
one  did  one's  lessons,  was  the  Spring,  because, 
though  it  was  pleasant,  there  were  more  agreeable 
things  to  come ;  and  those  things  happened  in 
Summer,  which  was  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  evening 
was  the  Autumn,  because,  though  warded  off  with 
stories,  bed-time  was  approaching ;  and  bed,  which 
meant  night,  was  Winter.  And  the  morning  was 
Spring  again.  .  .  .  But  who  can  compile  the 
almanac  of  a  happy  childhood?  Day  followed  day, 
week  fled  after  week ;  where  the  fields  had  been 
crowned  with  rippling  yellow  they  stood  shorn,  were 
brown  to  the  ploughshare,  were  white  with  frost, 
were  green  again  with  young  life.  Then,  suddenly 
as  it  seemed,  it  all  came  to  an  end,  for  Gilbert  was 
sixteen,  and  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  begin  the 
military  education  usual  to  his  age  and  rank. 

Though  a  dreamy  boy,  he  had  grown  up  not 
unconscious  '  Sis  own  claims  upon  the  world  or 
of  his  positir      a;    one  who  would  some  day  exact 
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obedience.  With  powers  of  thought  developed 
beyond  his  years,  he  had  not  so  much  the  making 
of  a  scholar  as  of  a  student  and  lover  of  men.  Under 
a  heaviness  which  might  almost  have  been  mistaken 
for  suUenness  of  disposition,  there  lurked  possibilities 
of  imagination  and  of  power  which  none  but  M. 
des  Graves  guessed,  and  he  kept  his  own  counsel. 
But  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  might  have  noticed 
that  Gilbert  received  severer  censure  for  any  show 
of  idleness  in  his  studies  than  ever  did  Louis  for 
a  similar  (and  infinitely  more  frequent)  offence.  The 
priest  was  very  thoughtful  on  the  day  that  the 
Marquis  lold  hirr!  how  few  weeks  more  were  left  to 
him  of  his  elder  pupil,  although  he  had  always  known 
of  the  career  for  which  Gilbert  was  destined. 

Gilbert,  as  well  as  M.  des  Graves,  had  long  been 
aware  that  he  was  going  to  the  military  academy 
at  Versailles.     Of  another  arrangement  he  was  still 
ignorant.       His    parents    had    already  selected   his 
future  wife  in  the  person  of  the  little  girl,  now  aged 
seven,   with  whom  he  had  sometimes  played.     The 
match  had  made  itself.     The   Marquis  had  always 
an   affection   for  Lucienne,   and    the    now  widowed 
Madame  d'Aucourt  desired  a  closer  union  with   the 
family  of  her  old  friend.     The   nine  years'  differ- 
ence between  the  ages  of  the  prospective  bride  and 
bridegroom  was  approved,  and  Lucienne's  dowry,  as 
an  only  child,  was  satisfactory.    Gilbert  received  the 
news  with  equanimity  ;  the  day  when  he  should  marry 
seemed  very  far  off,  obscured  behind  the  peaks  of  the 
new  life  upon  which  he  was  entering.     For  the  rest, 
he  was  fond  of  the  child. 

For  a  little  while  Louis  remained  behind  at  Chante- 
merle  to  struggle  with  the  Latin  authors,  to  plague 
and  charm  the  servants  as  of  yore,  and  to  look 
enviously  at  his  cousin  when  he  came  home  in  his 
new  uniform.  Then  the  influence  of  his  mother's 
relatives  procured  him  a  place  in  the  royal  pages. 
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preparatory  to  his  entering  the  bodyguard,  and  the 
chateau  fell  into  a  quietude  which  it  had  never  known 
since  his  advent  on  that  March  afternoon  seven  years 
before.  A  child,  however,  still  woke  the  echoes 
in  the  garden  every  summer.  Till  her  tenth  year 
Gilbert's  destined  bride  paid  annual  —  sometimes 
even  more  frequent — visits  with  her  mother,  and  once 
or  twice  these  visits  coincided  with  the  leave  of  one 
or  other  of  the  boys  of  whose  own  childhood  she  had 
formed  a  part.  She  was  now  an  extremely  pretty 
child,  but  at  this  epoch  the  cousins  were  both  too 
much  absorbed  in  their  new  worlds  to  pay  her 
particular  attention,  and  her  future  husband  took,  if 
possible,  less  notice  of  her  than  did  Louis.  At  ten 
her  mother  sent  her  to'  be  educated  in  a  convent. 

A  year  later  Gilbert  finished  his  military  studies 
at  Versailles,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  father's 
wish,  went  over  for  some  months  to  England,  where 
he  had  relatives,  the  Marquise's  dead  sister  having 
married  a  Suffolk  squire.  It  was  not  solely  the 
claims  of  kinship  which  had  prompted  this  visit. 
The  Marquis  de  Chateau-Foix  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  ideas  then  prevalent  among  the  Liberal 
noblesse  in  France.  Like  them  he  desired  to  better 
the  position  of  his  tenantry ;  like  them  he  sought 
help  in  English  methods  of  agriculture,  introducing 
these  not  only  at  Chantemerle,  but  in  the  small, 
distant,  and  not  often  visited  estate  near  Lyons  from 
which  he  took  his  title  of  Chateau-Foix.  His  father's 
projects  had  been  familiar  to  Gilbert  ever  since  he 
was  old  enough  to  understand  them,  and,  a  native  of 
that  unique  province  where  the  curse  of  a  non-resident 
nobility  was  scarcely  known,  and  where  seigneur  and 
peasantry  were  on  almost  patriarchal  terms  of  inti- 
macy, 01  mutual  respect  and  often  of  affection,  the 
young  man  considered  them  the  outcome  of  a  very 
natural  instinct.  He  had,  therefore,  every  sympathy 
with  the  Marquis'  views  ;  he  meant,  when  he  had  made 
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his  own  career,  to  settle  down  and  carry  on  his 
father's  work  after  the  latter's  death,  and  though  this 
event  would  not,  he  trusted,  take  place  till  a  remote 
period — for  the  Marquis  was  only  five-and-forty — 
Gilbert  was  pleased  to  think  that  if  his  sojourn  in 
England  proved  profitable  he  might  even  now  be  of 
use  to  him.  With  these  virtuous  intentions  he 
embarked  for  England,  and  found  his  stay  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  his  English  uncle  agreeable  as 
well  as  valuable.  Sir  William  Ashley  was  pleased 
to  approve  of  him,  saying,  indeed — than  which  there 
could  be  no  higher  praise — that  he  was  almost  like 
an  Englishman  ;  his  cousin,  George  Ashley,  of  about 
his  own  age,  was  at  hand  to  pilot  him  round  neigh- 
bouring estates  or  about  London,  his  younger  cousin 
Amelia  to  welcome  him  when  he  came  back.  Hither 
also  came  Louis  for  a  short  visit,  to  make  violent, 
half-teasing  love  to  Amelia  and  to  embitter  the  hearts 
of  youthful  country  gentlemen  by  his  elegance  and 
good  looks,  and — chiefly  for  that  reason — to  create 
a  certain  relief  in  Gilbert's  mind  when  he  departed. 

The  English  turnip,  that  supremely  important  root, 
was  receiving  Gilbert's  attention  when  the  messenger 
brought  him  the  news  that  was  to  change  his  whole 
career.  The  Marquis  de  Chateau-Foix  had  died  in 
two  days  of  a  chill  contracted  while  superintending 
some  building  operations  on  the  estate.  Voltairean 
and  sceptic,  he  had  given  his  life  for  his  ideals,  and 
the  young  man  of  twenty,  whose  feet,  indeed,  were 
at  the  moment  heavy  with  the  soil  of  a  Suffolk 
turnip-field,  but  whose  hand  was  always,  in  idea, 
on  the  hilt  of  the  sword  which  was  to  make  him  a 
glorious  name,  was  left  to  reign  in  his  stead — if  he 
chose. 

Gilbert  de  Chateau-Foix  did  choose,  and  at  once. 
It  was  a  real  and  no  forced  choice,  for,  except  his 
father's  wishes,  not  expressed  in  any  document,  but 
clamant   in    his  own    heart,   there   was   no   binding 
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reason  why  he  should  reside  on  his  estate.  Throw- 
ing up  the  commission — the  result  of  studies  more 
than  satisfactory — which  awaited  him  in  Royal- Aunis, 
and  with  it  his  dreams  of  military  glory,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
tenantry.  He  was  not  yet  twenty-one,  but  if  he  knew 
regrets  and  distastes,  he  shared  them  with  no  one. 
His  comrades  and  his  friends  in  Paris  thought  him 
bereft  of  his  senses,  and  stigmatised  him  as  an 
eccentric.  The  very  handsome  youth  in  the  blue, 
scarlet,  and  silver  of  the  gardes-du-corps  who  held  an 
amazed  conference  with  him  one  afternoon  in  the 
Allee  du  Mail  at  Versailles  was  half  incredulous, 
half  amused. 

'♦I  had  hoped,  before  I  died,"  he  said,  "to  be 
pointed  out  as  the  kinsman  of  a  marshal  of  France. 
You  should  consider,  Gilbert,  that  you  are  wrecking 
the  ambitions  of  other  people  as  well  as  your  own." 

The  young  Marquis  tried  to  explain  that  he  was 
not  wrecking  his  ambitions,  or,  at  least,  only  some 
of  them. 

•♦Then  I  suppose,"  said  Louis,  "that  you  are 
going  to  be  a  sort  of  philosopher,  like  the  late 
M.  Voltaire,  in  his  retreat  at  Ferney.  My  cousin, 
the  celebrated  philosopher,"  he  repeated  softly  to 
himself. 

But  though  the  Vicomte  ended,  as  usual,  on  a 
iesting  note,  Gilbert  fancied  that  he  was  sorrier,  or 
more  sympathetic,  than  he  cared  to  own.  Years 
afterwards  he  learned  that  Louis  had  subsequently 
called  out  a  subaltern  of  Royal-Aunis  for  "aying  that 
the  regiment  was  well  delivered  from  such  a  milksop 
as  M.  de  Chateau-Foix. 


CHAPTER   II 
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"There  must  be  some  misunderstanding,"  said  the 
Marquis. 

"I  am  afraid,"  rejoined  the  Cure,  "that  there  is 
something  worse." 

They  were  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  terrace 
at  Chantemerle  among  the  roses  of  the  late  June  of 
1792.  The  little  river  Lay,  curled  about  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  hugged  by  the  wooded  slopes  which 
clung  above  it,  caught  the  eye  with  an  occasional 
sparkle  of  its  shallows,  for  the  south  fa9ade  of  the 
house,  dominating  the  slightly  sloping  garden,  owned 
a  bolder  prospect  than  many  in  the  province.  On 
the  other  side,  indeed,  where  the  avenue  approached 
it  on  level  ground,  the  topmost  windows  of  the 
chateau  showed  only  the  characteristic  Vendean 
expanse  of  view,  which  gave  the  look  of  a  flat  country 
to  a  region  that  was  not  really  flat,  but  which  had 
nothing  to  catch  the  eye,  among  the  innumerable 
stunted  trees  which  bordered  every  field,  save  a 
roof  or  two  with  its  red  and  curving  tiles.  But  the 
garden  front  looked  down  on  what  was  almost  a 
ravine. 

As  they  turned  at  the  end  of  the  path  the  Marquis 
glanced  up  at  the  house,  and  at  that  moment  Madame 
de  Chateau-Foix  emerged  from  the  structure  in  the 
Palladian  style    by  which  the    Marquis    Octavien- 
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Franyois  had,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  somewhat 
disastrously  enlarged  his  semi-Renaissance  dwelling- 
place.  She  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  level  stone 
space  at  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps  running  down 
to  the  terrace,  then,  smiling  at  her  son,  seated  herself 
in  a  low  chair  set  in  the  shade  of  the  incongruous 
pavilion,  which  was  in  fact  her  boudoir.  Gilbert  and 
the   priest    continued    their    leisurely   and   absorbed 

promenade.  c   •  .    j 

Beside  the  Marquise,  on  a  table,  lay  some  unfinished 
needlework,  and  in  its  bright  folds  a  dingy  little 
volume,  to  which  her  hand  went  out  mechanically. 
But  she  did  not  read  it ;  her  eyes  strayed  to  the 
figure  of  her  son,  as  he  passed  with  bent  head  and 
a  puzzled  expression  in  the  gaze  which  now  and 
again  met  her  own,  but  hardly  saw  her.  She  glanced 
quickly  at  his  companion.  At  that  instant  the  Cure 
leisurely  folded  up  the  letter  which  he  had  been 
reading,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  Marquis.  In 
his  face,  at  least,  there  was  no  lack  of  comprehension, 
no  hesitation.  But  M.  des  Graves  would  not  attempt 
more  than  the  bare  expression  of  his  thoughts ;  he 
woi.  d  neither  urge  nor  persuade.  That  was  not 
his  way.  If  it  had  been,  Gilbert  de  Chantemerle 
would  not  have  been  down  there  with  him  now ; 
that  his  mother  knew  very  well. 

She  recognised  —  was  rather  proud  of  — the  un- 
yielding character  of  her  son,  his  insusceptibility 
to  influence,  his  inflexible  adherence  to  his  own 
standards  of  conduct — and  these  were  high.  She 
realised,  though  less  clearly,  how  little  M.  des  Graves 
tried  to  influence  him.  Devout  Catholic  as  she  was, 
it  was  only  given  to  her  in  rare  glimpses  to  see 
that  the  priest  had  a  settled  policy  of  holding  his 
hand,  not  from  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing 
anything,  but  from  principle.  She  knew  that  he  held 
strong  views  on  the  abuse  of  power.  There  was 
always  about  this    old    friend   of   her  husband's  a 
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sensation — to  her  uncomfortable — of  force  voluntarily 
withheld  from  exercise.  Sometimes  the  sensation 
affected  her  with  almost  physical  irritation.  And 
deep  down  in  her  soul,  beneath  the  occasional  mild 
exultation  at  her  son's  untrammelled  state,  lay  the 
regret  that  M.  des  Graves  had  not  brought  his 
influence  to  bear  on  Gilbert's  spiritual  life.  For 
Gilbert's  somewhat  devout  boyhood  had  merged  into 
a  manhood  of  indifference  ;  his  preoccupation  with 
Catholicism  was  ethical,  his  creed  a  joyless  allegiance 
to  a  system  of  morals.  He  had  never  openly  broken 
away  from  the  Church  as  his  father  had  done,  and 
to  her  ordinances  he  paid  the  bare  outward  homage 
that  she  demanded — but  it  was  less  than  a  minimum 
payment.  Not  without  reason,  as  she  suspected, 
did  he  always  absent  himself  from  Chantemerle  at 
Easter,  timing  his  annual  visit  to  his  less  exacting 
Southern  tenantry  to  coincide  with  that  critical  festival. 
The  Vendean  peasantry  were  thus  free  to  draw  the 
charitable  but  untrue  conclusion  that  he  went  to  his 
duties  at  Chateau  -  Foix.  Yet  in  any  other  part  of 
France  his  conduct  would  have  passed  as  exemplary, 
but  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  ardently  faithful, 
it  had  not  that  complexion.  And  this,  with  a  priest 
always  at  hand  as  counsellor! 

Counsellor,  indeed,  M.  des  Graves  had  been,  and 
what  a  good  one !  Indeed,  it  sometimes  seemed 
to  the  Marquise  that  almost  all  through  her  married 
life  he  had  been  explaining  something  to  some  one 
of  them — her  husband,  herself,  her  son.  Eight  years 
ago,  in  that  episode  of  supreme  joy  which  shone  out 
amidst  her  grief,  when  Gilbert  had  taken  the  resolu- 
tion of  living  on  his  estates,  it  was  to  the  Cure  that 
he  had  turned  for  help  in  his  unfamiliar  task.  And 
the  priest  had  given  him  the  most  unstinted  aid. 
But  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  his  capacity  for  assist- 
ance in  matters  of  larger  import,  and  Gilbert  had 
discussed   with   him  every  political   crisis  of  which 
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the  last  three  years  had  been  so  prodigal,  from  the 
calling  of  the  States  -  General  in  '89,  at  which,  as 
a  good  Liberal,  he  had  rejoiced,  to  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  which  had  not  pleased  him  at  all. 

There  was,  indeed,  in  recent  events  material  enough 
for  many  and  many  a  conference  on  the  terrace  walk. 
In   the  great  flood  «vhich  was  changing  the  face  ot 
France  there   ran  a  tide   bearing  the   provinces  ot 
the  West  to  a  destination  which  no  man  could  see 
—a  tide  whose  waves  threatened,  with  the  submerging 
of  every  familiar  landmark,  to  engulf  more  particu- 
larly M.  des  Graves  and  all  his  caste.     Since  the 
suppression   of    the   religious    orders,   the    sales    of 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  in   1790,  no  part  ot 
France  had   suffered   more  severely  from   the  anti- 
clerical  policy  of    the  Government.      Hundreds  ot 
parishes  had  been  deprived  of  the  priest  who  refused 
the  civil  oath.     In  some  the  "  constitutional     cure, 
the   "intrus,"  celebrated  Masses  which  the  faithful 
would   not  attend ;    in    some  the  church   had   been 
devoted  to  other   uses,   while  the   non-juror,    if  he 
were   not  in   hiding,   or  in   a  foreign   country,  was 
probably  eating  out  his   heart  in   the    chef-lteu   ot 
the  department,  cut  off  from  his  people,  and  forced 
to  report  himself  every  morning  to  the  authorities. 
For  the  Vendean  peasant,  with  his  fervid  piety,  no 
more    cruel   persecution   could    have    been  devised. 
But  though    hundreds  of   priests  were  interned  at 
Angers,    in   order  to  prevent  them  from  preparing 
their    flocks    for    the    Easter    communion.    Vendee 
proper  had   not  suffered   to  such  an  extent  as  the 
neighbouring  departments  until,  in  the  early  spring 
of  1792,  the  authorities  decreed   that  all  non-jurors 
residing  there   for  less  than  a  year,  should  leave  it 

in  a  week.  .      , 

It  was  the  first  step  of  purely  local   persecution. 
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The  municipality  of  Chantonnay,  the  little  town 
in  whose  district  lay  the  village  of  Chantemerle, 
had  been  very  slow  indeed  to  take  any  anti-clerical 
action.  No  "constitutional"  priest  had  ever  been 
installed  at  Chantemerle,  and  M.  des  Graves  was 
accustomed  to  proceed  with  his  ministrations  as 
calmly  as  though  he  were  ignorant  of  what  was 
hanging  over  his  head.  But  he  knew  well  enough 
-and  his  flock,  too— that  he  was  a  favoured  exception. 
His  parish  was  like  a  little  island  which  the  encroach- 
ing tide  is  bound  in  the  end  to  submerge.  Neither 
chateau  nor  village  had  yet  recovered  from  the  horror 
with  which  they  had  heard  of  Vergniaud's  proposal 
in  the  Assembly  on  May  27th  for  the  deportation 
of  priests  to  foreign  parts,  when  orders  came  from 
Fontenay  that  all  non-jurors  not  born  in  the  depart- 
ment were  to  leave  it  at  once.  And  M.  des  Graves 
was  not  a  Vendean  born. 

Yet,  though  the  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the 
first  week  of  June,  on  this,  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Cure  had  said  his  Mass  as  usual  in 
the  little  church,  had  visited  his  parishioners,  and 
was  now  pacing  sedately  up  and  down  with  the 
master  of  the  chateau,  who,  as  a  noble,  was  only 
a  shade  less  obnoxious  to  the  Jacobin  Directory 
than  himself.  The  explanation  lay  in  the  priest's 
resolution,  and  in  the  fact  that  Fontenay-le-Comte, 
the  chef -lieu,  was  a  good  deal  further  away  than 
Chantonnay.  The  municipality  had  not  moved. 
Neither  had  M.  des  Graves. 

On  all  these  things  did  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix 
reflect  as  she  watched  the  two  figures.  She  did  not 
allow  herself  to  dwell  on  what  would  happen  if 
M.  des  Graves  were  actually  turned  out  of  his  cure. 
The  prospect  was  too  terV.hle.  It  had  naturally 
been  discussed  ere  this,  and  3he  knew  that  Gilbert 
was  determined  to  shelter  the  priest,  as  long  as 
possible,   in   the  chateau  itself,   turning  the  chapel 
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into  a  resort  for  the  villagers,  as  had  been  done  the 
previous  September,  with  temporary  success,  at  Saint 
Mars-la-Reorthe.  To  have  the  Cure  permanently  in 
the  house  would  not  be  so  great  a  change  after  all. 

From  this  consideration   the   Marquise   passed   to 
that    of    another    imminent    change    which    would, 
on   the  other  hand,   make  a  vast  difference  to  her. 
Fate  had  preserved  her  son  to  her  long  unmarried. 
Lucienne  d'Aucourt,   who  had   left  her  convent  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  nearly  four  years  ago,  had  spent 
the  ensuing  years  with  her  mother— transferred   in 
1778  to  the  newly-formed  household  of  the  Princess 
Elisabeth— in  her  apartments  at  Versailles,  and,  after- 
wards, at  the  Tuileries,  whither  Gilbert- went  twice 
a  year  to  pay  his  respects.     But  the  shock  of  the 
disastrous   flight  to    Varennes    had   killed   Madame 
d'Aucourt  within   three  months.     Her  death  would 
have  seemed  the  signal  for  Gilbert  to  claim  his  bride, 
but  the  Comtesse's  last  wish  was  that  her  daughter 
should   not  be   married   unti'   she   had   reached  the 
unusually  late  age  of  nineteen.      Respect  for  this 
desire  and  the  friendship  which  the  Princess  Elisabeth 
extended  to  the  daughter  of  her  lady  -  in  -  waiting 
induced  Gilbert,  unwillingly,  to  postpone  the  cere- 
mony, and  Lucienne   remained  at  Court  under  the 
technical  chaperonage  of  an  old  cousin  of  her  mother  s, 
Madame  de  Fontenelle.     But  her  nineteenth  birthday 
was  advancing ;   by  the  autumn   the  chateau  would 
know  a  new  mistress.     It  was  the  plain  duty  of  the 
present  chatelaine  to  school  herself  to  the  thought ; 
repugnance,  as  she   recognised,   was   insensate,    for 
she    was    genuinely    fond    of   Lucienne,   who    was, 
moreover,   the   bride    of  her    own    choosing.       She 
took  up  again   the    little    book    of  devotions  as    if 
to  find  there  a  corrective  for  her  own  rather  jealous 

thoughts.  .     •     u      I 

A  moment  later  the  volume  was  again  in  her  lap. 
Gilbert  was  reading  to  the  priest  a  portion  of  the 
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letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  was  too  far 
away  for  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix  to  hear  the  words, 
yet  a  frown  of  impatience  creased  her  brow,  for  she 
knew  from  whom  the  letter  came.  For  perhaps  the 
hundredth  time  she  was  submerged  in  the  bewildering 
rush  of  affection  and  annoyance,  familiar  enough  in 
the  years  that  had  passed  since  Louis  de  Saint-Ermay 
had  come  to  amaze  them  with  his  naughtiness  and 
hold  them  captive  with  his  audacious  joy.  She  was 
as  sure  as  if  she  had  read  it  that  his  letter  was  the 
harbinger  of  annoyance.  And  Gilbert  would  give 
him  his  time  and  his  advice,  just  as  in  old  days 
he  had  given  up  to  him  his  toys.  Life,  it  seemed, 
was  consistently  unfair — always  ready  to  heap  fresh 
gifts  on  the  spoilt  child.  Louis  had  always  had  what 
he  wanted,  and  there  were  always  to  be  found  persons 
holding  that  ridiculous  opinion  enunciated  years  ago 
by  M.  des  Graves  —  that  it  was  good  for  hin  to 
be  happy.  And  what  sort  of  happiness  was  his? 
The  Marquise  had  never  closely  enquired  into  the 
manner  of  the  Vicomte's  life  in  Paris,  but  she  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  amused  himself  some- 
what over-well.  His  modest  estate  near  Poitiers 
was  hopelessly  mortgaged  ;  she  suspected  Gilbert  of 
having  more  than  once  paid  his  debts  for  him.  Now 
that  the  King's  constitutional  guard,  the  successor 
of  the  bodyguard,  had  been  disbanded  also,  she 
might  have  wondered  what  kept  him  still  in  Paris, 
had  she  not  known  his  fervid  loyalty — and  that,  too, 
of  a  type  rather  rare  when  almost  every  extreme 
Royalist  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  emigrate. 
This  devotion  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix  considered 
to  be  the  best  thing  she  knew  about  her  nephew  ; 
she  set  it  over  against  his  unconquerable  levity  and 
extravagance.  It  v.as  not,  in  her  eyes,  a  count 
against  him  that  his  reckless  temper  sometimes  got 
the  better  of  the  nonchalant  frivolity  beneath  which 
it  was  buried,  for  she  infinitely  preferred  the  volcanic 
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to  the  surface  stratum.  He  had,  for  instance,  as  a 
garde-du-corps,  been  at  Versailles  on  the  great  night 
Df  the  5th  of  October  1789,  and,  so  far  as  his  family 
had  been  able  to  elicit,  had  had  on  that  occasion  a 
narrow  escape  of  sharing  the  fate  of  his  massacred 
comrades,  MM.  de  Varicourt  and  Deshuttes.  The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  told  Gilbert  that  his  cousin 
was  only  saved  from  the  effects  of  an  entirely  useless 
defiance  of  the  mob,  as  the  whole  cort'^ore  started  the 
next  day  for  Paris,  by  a  fishwife  f'-c  he  Halles, 
who  threw  her  arms  round  him  and  ueclared  that 
no  one  should  touch  un  si  bel  enfant.  The  Vicomte 
always  denied  this  tale,  which  was  galling  to  his 
dignity — for  what  youth  ot  twenty-three  (as  he  then 
was)  is  pleased  to  be,  termed  a  child?— and  doubly 
so  because,  in  common  with  most  of  the  extreme 
Royalists,  he  hated  and  distrusted  the  narrator. 
When  Chateau-Foix  lirst  asked  him  about  it,  he 
replied  that  the  incident  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
dreams  which  came  to  Lafayette  in  that  inopportune 
and  much-derided  slumber  on  which  the  opposite 
party  laid  so  much  of  the  blame  for  that  night's 
events. 

But  Louis'  scrapes  were  not  always  political. 

It  was  no  mitigation  of  the  Marquise's  annoyance 
— rather  it  was  an  addition  of  fresh  fuel — to  know 
that  if  Louis  had  come  himself  instead  of  writing 
she  would  have  denied  him  nothing  ;  there  was  no 
resisting  his  personal  charm.  But  her  principles,  her 
prejudices,  and  her  maternal  jealousy,  all  of  which 
the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Ermay  could  vanquish  when 
he  was  present,  were  apt,  in  his  absence,  to  clamour 
the  louder  for  their  temporary  extinction.  It  was  so 
this  evening. 
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"  C'est  le  caraclcre  Uu  Fran<,-ais,  nc  malin,  mais  Icyer  el  l)avard,  de 
conspirer  Hans  'es  cndroiis  putjlics." 

—  Fkan(;ois  Coppke,  Toute  uiiejeuntsse. 

Had  the  Marquise  de  Chateau-Foix  been  able  to 
overhear  the  conversation  between  her  son  and  M. 
des  Graves  she  might  perhaps  have  held  her  surmises 
to  be  in  a  measure  justified.  To  M.  des  Graves' 
conjecture  of  "something  worse  than  a  mistake," 
Gilbert  de  Chantemerle  had  indeed  made  no  im- 
mediate reply,  but  glanced  thoughtfully  at  the  letter 
in  his  hand. 

'*  You  mean  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

"I  mean  that  there  is  more  information  in  the 
Vicomte's  letter  than  he  is  himself  aware  of." 

The  younger  man  looked  puzzled.  "Naturally  I 
see  that  Louis  is  under  some  misapprehension,"  he 
said  slowly,  "since  I  have  never,  as  he  imagines, 
given  in  my  adhesion  to  this  scheme  of  which  he 
speaks.  Indeed,  how  could  1,  when  his  letter  gives 
me  the  first  hint  of  its  existence?" 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  terrace. 

"Will  you  read  me  the  letter  again?"  asked  the 
priest.  "Or  read,  at  least,  the  part  relating  to  the 
plot,  if  so  it  is  to  be  called." 
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His  companion  complied  at  once,  turning  to  the 
first  page  of  the  fine,  closely-written  missive. 

'* ' .  .  .  I  am  extremely  glad,  my  dear  Gilbert,  that  you  have 
allowed  your  name  at  least  to  be  used  in  our  plans,  whether 
or  no  you  mean  to  take  any  personal  action.  Any  adhesion 
from  Vendee  will  be  of  immense  service  to  us.  Between  our- 
selves I  am  a  little  at  .a  loss  to  think  how  you  can  have  heard 
of  our  designs,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  since  I  have 
the  important  fact  on  good  authority.  I  had  meant  soon  to 
write  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  point,  for,  Liberal  though 
you  are  ...  or  were  ?  .  .  .  you  cannot  fail  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  strong  Royalist-Girondin  alliance,  with  possible 
assistance  from  the  emigres.  The  King  is  as  passive  as  ever 
(it  is  a  quality  in  which  he  excels),  and  we  have  not  as  yet 
communicated  with  Coblentz.  I  could,  however,  give  you  a 
goodly  list  of  names  on  our  side,  were  it  not  wiser  to  refrain. 
It  seems  strange,  does  it  not,  that  the  offer  of  alliance  should 
have  come  from  the  enemy's  camp  ?  '  " 

The  reader  paused. 

"  £/  dona  ferentes"  said  M.  des  Graves  softly. 
"  But  I  fear  me  Louis  has  long  ago  forgotten  the 
Virgil  we  did  together.  May  I  also  have  the 
passage  relating  to  Madame  d'Espaze?" 

"  It  is  further  on,  I  think. 

" '  I  am  sure  that  you  must  know  how  there  was  never  yet 
a  successful  conspiracy  without  a  woman  in  it.  We  too  have 
a  divinity  who  holds  the  threads  of  our  destinies,  and  (we 
hope)  those  of  France.  When  I  tell  you  that  she  is  as 
charming  a  hostess  as  she  is  a  plotter,  you  will  guess  that 
her  salon  is  always  well  attended.  Indeed,  it  is  the  possession 
of  that  same  salon  which  makes  Madame  d'Espaze  so  useful. 
And  if  rumour  has  coupled  her  name  somewhat  too  closely 
with  that  of  Lecorrier,  the  Girondin,  M.  des  Graves  will  tell 
you  that  calumny  generally  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  good, 
as  from  my  own  experience  I  know  that  it  tracks  these  of 
the  fair.     The  other  day,  for  instance.  .  .  .' 
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'•The  rest,  as  you  k.  ow.  is  not  pertinent,"  con- 
cluded the  Marquis  drily. 

"  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  more 
pertinence  in  the  remark  about  a  woman's  role  in  a 
plot  than  the  writer  knows,"  muttered  his  listener. 

**  1  wish  to  goodness  that  Louis  would  th  l  '.  less 
about  a  woman's  role  in  any  capacity,  '  returned  the 
Marquis,  with  a  slight  show  of  impatience. 

"Can  the  boy  for  a  moment,"  said  the  Cure, 
ignoring  Chateau-Foix'  remark,  *'  btlieve  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  divinity,  as  he  calls  her?  Surely  he 
must  know  that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  her  being 
implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  Necklace?  If  the  idea 
of  a  Girondln-e^ifii^^nd  alliaiue  were  not  on  the  face 
of  it  an  impossibility,  the  mere  presence  of  a  woman 
ought  to  be  enough  to  rouse  suspicion.  The  game 
is  as  old  as  Delilah  and  Jael." 

"Then  what  do  you  make  of  this  project  of 
Louis'?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"  It  is  a  'rap,"  returned  the  Cure,  quickening  his 
steps  and  his  speech.  "  i  have  not  a  doubt  of  it. 
Can  a  leopard  change  his  spots?  No;  and  can  the 
deputies  of  the  Gironde,  who  have  spent  their  tinie 
since  the  autumn  in  passing  laws  against  the  emigyh, 
now  be  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  them.  The  idea 
is  preposterous." 

"  If  thev  are,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  their  conversion 
must  certainly  have  been  speedy,  for  it  is  less  than 
a  month  ago  that  the  King's  constitutional  guard  was 
dismissed,  and  less  still  since  Servan's  abominable 
proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  scoundrels 
iHitside  I'aris  passed  the  Assembly." 

"  And  if  our  last  news  is  true — as  seems  likely — 
that  the  King  refuses  his  assent  to  that,  as  he  has 
done  to  Yergniaud's  iniquitous  scheme  for  deporta- 
tion of  priests,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Gironde 
will  never  forgive  him." 

"  But  if  it  is  only  a  trap,  a  bogjfs  conspiracy,  what 
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do  the  Girondin  party  hope  to  gain  by  it?"  asked  the 
Marquis,  knitting  his  brows. 

"  This,"  answered  the  priest.  "The  Gironde  has 
long  been  hinting  that  the  Court  wishes  for  nothing 
less  than  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Emperor,  and 
that  it  communicates  its  desires  by  secret  messages  to 
Coblentz.  But  they  have  no  proofs  to  show  to  the 
people.  Very  well,  then,  if  they  can  persuade  a 
certain  number  of  young  hotheads  about  the  King  to 
believe  in  their  sincerity,  they  will  have  their  names 
and  signatures,  most  probably,  as  evidence,  when  the 
time  for  denunciation  is  ripe.  That  these  '  con- 
spirators '  are  unimportant  does  not  matter  a  straw — 
they  are  Royalists.  For  all  we  know,  a  list  of  false 
names  may  be  in'  circulation  also,  which  would 
account  for  the  appearance  of  yours." 

'*  If  this  explanation  be  anything  like  the  truth," 
said  Chalcau-Foix,  "then  not  only  the  King  and 
the  Court  are  imperilled,  but  Louis  himself  is  in 
the  gravest  danger.  I  had  better  start  for  Paris 
to-night." 

"I  think  you  would  be  wise  to  do  so,"  said  the 
priest  quietly. 

"Young  fool!"  muttered  the  Marquis  somewhat 
irritably.  "How  could  he  be  so  blinded?  He  has 
a  good  enough  head  on  his  shoulders  as  a  rule.  .  .  . 
And,  Father,  what  about  you?  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving  home  when  matters  are  so  critical." 

"  We  are  in  God's  hands,"  replied  M.  des 
Graves  tranquilly.  "When  He  permits  it,  but  not 
before,  the  municipality  will  move.  You  cannot 
deny,  Gilbert,  that  they  have  proved  miraculously 
tolerant." 

"  Yes  ;  because  no  pressure  has  yet  been  brought 
to  bear  on  them  from  Fontenay,"  returned  Chateau- 
Foix.  "  Directly  that  happens,  we  shall  see  the 
worth  of  their  tolerant  spirit.  I  tell  you  frankly, 
Father,  I  fear  the  worst.     And  if  you  are  turned  out 
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there  will  be  a  riot  in  the  village,  and  we  shall 
have  the  scenes  of  last  year  at  Apremont  and  Samt 
rhristoohe-du-Lifeneron  over  again.        ^     ,  ^      i 

"Not  if  I  can^prevent  it,"  said  the  Cure  firmly. 
..  And.  should  I  be  ejected,  I  shall  obey  your  wishes 
and  take  up  my  residence  m  the  chateau.  It  was 
nSt  in  his  mind,  any  more  than  it  was  in  hjs  hosts, 
"o  consider  the  odium  and  danger  m  ^hich  such  a 
course  would  involve  the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau, 
for  the  matter  was  not  one  of  safety,  but  of  duty. 

The  Marquis  looked  at  him.  -I  shal  leave  full 
instructions?"  was  all  his  comment.  -It  seems  a 
sorry  ?rick  of  fate,"  he  added,  -to  drag  nie  awa^  at 
this  iuncture.  However,  it  is  evidently  a  pressing 
rnattir.  I  can  satisfy  myself  also  as  to  Luc.ennes 
well-being."  His  voice  had  grown  softer,  and  he 
naused  for  a  second.  -Well,  I  had  better  tel  my 
Sher.  I  am  sure  that  you  are^  right  about  my 
P-oine.  but  I  do  not  go  willingly.  u        ^«^ 

^  The  priest  stood   looking  after  him  as  he  wen 
towards  the  steps,  and  there  shone  on  his  face,  for 
IToment  something  of  the  love  which  he  bore  him- 
"You  have  had  a  long  conference  down  there, 
said  the  Marquise  cheerfully,  as  Gilbert  mounted  the 
mens      -Am  I  to  share  the  secret j" 

-Certainly,"  replied  Chateau-Foix.  -^Te  were 
discussing  Louis'  affairs.  He  has  entered  into  sorne 
exceedinlly  rash  political  relations,  and,  though  he 
ts  evidently  not  aSare  of  it,  is  at  this  moment  most 
seriously  compromised  by  them.  -.t,  ,  istti^ 

He  stood  there  looking  down  on  her  with  a  little 
frown  rather  as  if  she  were  the  offending  entanglement. 
At  SainttErmay's  name  the  smile  Teft  Madame  de 
Chateau-Foix'  lips,   and  a  certain  tightness  came 

abou    them      -  Oh!  Louis  .     ,"  ^}^- T'S^'^^tUUe 
took  her  embroidery  and  a  skein  of  silk  off  the  table. 
-Well?"  she  asked,  bending  her  head  and  selecting 
a  needle  from  her  case. 
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"I  am  going  to  Paris  to  see  him,"  announced  her 
son  succinctly. 

There    was  a  moment's  pause,   ere    Madame    de 
Chateau-Foix  slowly   raised   her  head.      "  You    do 
not  really  mean  that,  surely?" 
"Yes.     Why  not?" 

The  Marquise  made  a  gesture  with  her  still  beautiful 
hands.  "  What  sort  of  a  scrape  is  it  this  time  ?  "  she 
demanded.     "  Debts,  or  a  woman  ?  " 

•'  Neither,"  said  Gilbert.  And,  leaning  against  the 
stone  balustrade,  he  gave  her  an  outline  of  the  situa- 
tion, omitting  all  reference  to  Madame  d'Espaze.  At 
the  end  she  took  the  embroidery  and  put  it  back  on 
the  table.     Her  colour  was  perceptibly  heightened. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  Louis — nor  with  you,  for 
the  matter  of  that,"  she  observed,  and  there  was  more 
than  irritation  in  her  voice.  *'  But  it  has  always  been 
the  same.  Surely  Louis  is  old  enough  to  look  after 
himself.     Who  made  you  his  keeper?" 

•'You  yourself,"  returned  the  Marquis,  and  there 
was  the  glimmer  of  a  smile  on  his  face.  "  Exactly 
eighteen  years  ago  last  March  it  was.  Have  you 
forgotten?" 

Madame  de  vJhateau-Foix  gave  vent  to  a  mono- 
syllable that  sounded  like  "Pshaw!" 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  make  yourself  out  a  perfect 
Gorgon  of  hard-heartedness.  Who  would  be  the  first 
to  fly  to  Louis'  bedside  if  he  were  ill  ?  Why,  you,  of 
course  I " 

"That  is  very  different,"  replied  the  Marquise, 
unmoved. 

"Well,  the  difference  lies  in  this,  that  Louis  has 
never  had  a  dangerous  illness  in  his  life,  and  that 
this  affair  is — dangerous." 

"Other  things,"  said  his  mother,  "are  dangerous, 
too — for  other  people.  It  is  dangerous  for  you  to  go 
away  now,  when  we  do  not  know  from  day  to  day 
what  the  Directory  at  Fontenay  may  do  next,  when 
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the  village  is  on  the  point  of  revolt  against  them, 
when " 

Chateau-Foix  got  up  from  the  balustrade.  "Yes, 
I  know  all  that,"  he  replied  gravely,  "and  therefore 
nothing  but  an  affair  of  life  and  death  could  persuade 
me  to  leave  at  this  juncture.  But  I  must  go,  and 
to-night." 

"  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  not  all  live  to  regret  it," 
said  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix.  "It  is  perfectly 
scandalous  that  you  should  be  dragged  away  like 
this.  And  does  M.  des  Graves  approve  of  your 
going,  may  I  ask?" 

"He  does,"  said  her  son.  "Try  not  to  be  so 
unjust  to  Louis,  ma  mere !  You  know  what  an 
ardent  Royalist  he  is,  and  you  are  far  from  dis- 
approving of  him  on  that  score.  If  he  chooses  to 
play  his  head  for  the  cause,  as  he  is  doing  now,  it 
may  be  foolish  of  him,  but  it  is  hardly  scandalous." 

The  Marquise  got  up  and  gathered  together  her 
silks.  "As  you  like,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  with 
an  air  of  resignation.  "  T  not  want  to  dictate  to 
you.  Dear  me,  what  a  -  k  r  hurry  M.  des  Graves 
appears  to  be  in  !  " 

For  the  priest  was  now  '  ening  along  the  terrace 
walk  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  He  did  not  speak 
until  he  was  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 

"The  courier  has  just  brought  the  Paris  paper," 
he  said,  a  little  out  of  breath.  "There  is  very 
serious  news  in  it.  The  mob  has  invaded  the 
Tuileries." 

"Invaded  the  Tuileries!"  exclaimed  the  Marquise 
with  incredulous  horror.     ' '  Then O  mon  Dieu  !  " 

"  No  one  was  injured,  Madame,"  put  in  the  priest 
quickly.     "The  account  most  expressly  says  so." 

A  heartfelt  "Thank  God!"  from  Gilbert,  who 
had  perceptibly  paled,  accompanied  the  Marquise's 
sigh  of  relief  as  she  sank  down  again  into  her 
chair. 
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"The  paper  merely  says,"  went  on  the  Cure, 
elancing  at  it,  "that  several  thousand  armed  persons 
from    the     Faubourgs    Saint    Antoine    and    baint 

j^arcel " 

"The  worst  quarters  of    Paris!"    ejaculated   the 

Marquise.  ,  ,  ,  ^       ^  .. 

"—Accompanied  to  the  Assembly  a  deputation 
demanding  the  recall  of  the  Girondin  ministry  dis- 
missed by  the  King  on  the  13th.  Afterwards  they 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  palace,  threatening  to 
bring  cannon  to  bear  on  the  great  gates  if  they  were 
not  opened.  The  newspaper— which  is  Jacobin- 
states  that  calm  and  order  prevailed  throughout,  and 
that  great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  when  the  King 
himself  put  on  ihe.donnet  rouge."  ,  •      a 

"  The  King  put  on  the  cap  of  liberty  !  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Chateau-Foix.     "  It  is  impossible ! " 

"Was  the  mob  in  Madame  Elisabeths  apart- 
ments?" asked  rhe  Marquis  quickly.  ''Does, it  say 
anything  about  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  i" 

"I  can  see  nothing  specific,"  replied  the  priest, 
holding  out  the  newspaper,  "except  that  Madar-e 
Elisabeth  was  with  the  King,  while  the  Queen 
appears  to  have  been  in  another  room.  But  you 
had  better  read  it  for  yourself.  As  far  as  I  can 
eather,  the  crowd  roamed  for  hours  all  over  the 
palace-the  gates  were  opened  at  half-past  eleven, 
and  the  invaders  were  there  till  half-past  eight  at 
night.  So  it  is  probably  useless  for  us  to  hope  that 
Lucienne  was  spared  the  sight  of  them. 

Gilbert  dashed  the  paper  down  on  the  balustrade. 
"It  is  monstrous!"  he  cried.  "I  am  as  good  a 
Liberal  as  any  man,  but  this  outrage!  .  .  .  Now,  at 
all  events,  I  must  start  for  Paris!" 

"Poor,  poor  darling!"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Chateau-Foix,  referring  not  to  her  son  but  to  his 
betrothed.  "  Bring  her  back  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
ilbert— you  will,  of  course,  have  to  bring  Madame 
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de  Fontenelle,  too — though  I  do  not  know  how  you 
will  manage,  for  she  is  very  old.     Perhaps  I " 

"  No,  ma  mere,"  interposed  the  Marquis  quickly, 
"  I  must  go  alone.     And  as  to  bringing  Lucienne 

back  here "     Instead  of  finishing  his  sentence  he 

looked  at  the  Cure. 

The  Marquise  saw  the  glance  and  its  answer. 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  going 
to  bring  her  back?"  she  said  in  disappointed  tones. 
Already  she  had  the  girl  in  bed,  surrounded  with 
remedies  against  shock.  "In  Heaven's  name,  Gilbert, 
what  will  you  do  with  the  poor  child  if  you  do  not 
bring  her  here?" 

"I  shall  take,  or  send  her,  for  a  little  while  to 
Suffolk,"  replied  her  son.  "I  do  not  think  it 
desirable  to  bring  her  into  the  midst  of  so  much 
unrest  and  potential  disturbance  as  we  have  here  at 
present,  and  M.  des  Graves  agrees  with  me." 

"  But  /  am  here  !  "  exclaimed  the  Marquise,  sitting 
up  in  her  chair. 

"  Yes,  but  some  day  I  may  have  to  send  you  away, 
too,"  returned  Gilbert  very  gravely.  "  However,  we 
will  not  discuss  that  now.  I  hope  the  time  may  never 
come.  If  it  should,  you  will  go  and  take  care  of 
Lucienne  for  me  till  I  claim  her,  will  you  not,  ma 
mere  ?  "  He  bent  and  kissed  her  hand  affectionately. 
"I  suppose  I  shall  always  do  as  you  ask  me, 
Gilbert,"  answered  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix,  her 
unmistakable  surprise  at  his  last  announcement 
softening  a  little.  "But  leave  Chantemerle !  .  . 
However,  as  you  say,  the  time  has  not  come  for 
that.  N  iw,  will  you  tell  Antoine  what  clothes  to 
pack  for  you,  or  shall  1?" 
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PLAY   AND    POLITICS 

"  Ces  hommes  etaient  doues  d'une  ctrange  souplesse  vitale :  pour  eux 
I'apprentissage  avail  eti  nul,  et  la  tache  fut  terrible.  Au  cours  de  la 
tempete  r6volutionnaire,  ils  firent  preuve  d'un  courage,  d'une  fiertc, 
d'un  stoicisme  qu'on  s'elonne  de  rencontrer  chez  des  hommes  qu'une 
existence  frivole  n'avait  prepare  qu'au  plaisir  et  a  la  mollesse." 

~G.  Lknotre,  Le  Marquis  de  la  Roucrie. 

Eight  o'clock  had  just  struck  from  the  great  timepiece 
whose  dial  had  the  privilege  of  being  upheld  in  the 
arms  of  two  hooped  and  painted  china  shepherdesses. 
The  dying  daylight  fought  a  losing  fight  with  the 
host  of  candles  in  the  large,  well-furnished  room. 
These  stood  on  half  a  dozen  tables,  where  they  lit 
up  the  players'  faces  and  their  gold,  and  from  their 
silver  sconces  on  the  walls  they  chiefly  joined  issue 
with  the  few  shafts  of  daylight  slipping  between  the 
heavy  window  curtains.  Behind  those  same  curtains 
lay,  shut  out  from  view  alone,  the  turmoil  of  the  Rue 
Saint -Honore.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  if  this 
was  loud,  it  was  occasionally  equalled  by  the  noise 
within  the  room  itself,  when  a  group  of  talkers  burst 
into  laughter  over  an  anecdote,  or  an  unlucky  player 
declared  with  ve'iemence,  and  amid  expostulation, 
that  he  would  stake  no  more. 

There  was  no  woman  present,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  room  and  the  occupation  of  its 
inmates  might  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  it 
existed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gambling.     Neverthe- 
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less,  it  was  really  an  apartment  in  a  private  house, 
and,  as  such,  it  testified  merely  to  the  Comte  de 
Larny's  method  of  entertaining  his  friends.  Were 
the  monarchy  going  swiftly  to  perdition,  and  its 
supporters  involved  in  the  same  downfall,  the  latter 
must  amuse  themselves  ;  and  if  the  host  and  every 
one  of  his  guests  knew  that  each  card-party  might 
be  his  last,  the  knowledge  apparently  added  zest  to 
the  game. 

The  gathering  numbered  scarcely  a  score.  Amongst 
it  were  visible  a  few  black  figures,  those  of  the  noirs, 
the  aristocrates  enrages  who  affected  to  wear  mourning 
for  the  monarchy  which  they  considered — and  very 
truly — to  have  breathed  its  last  when  its  holder  was 
brought  from  Versailles.  The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, wore  •>  less  sombre  style  of  dress,  and  several 
were  in  uniform.  This  was,  like  Coblentz,  the  camp  of 
ultra- Royal  ism,  the  last  stronghold  of  a  lo  alty  pushed 
to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  where  the  champions  of  a 
lost  cause  brought  to  its  defence  a  zeal  far  more  ardent 
than  their  leader's  own.  Leader,  indeed,  the  King 
was  not;  his  name  served  as  a  rallying-cry,  his  person 
as  a  symbol,  but  the  passive  and  patient  Louis  XVI. 
was  neither  chief  nor  divinity  to  these  his  most  fervent 
partisans.  They  were  all  of  them  very  literally  plus 
rovalistes  que  le  rot.  For  them  the  King  was  almost 
a  traitor  to  himself.  He  had  stripped  himself  of  what 
he  had  no  right  to  lay  aside,  but  above  him  still  burnt 
the  throne  from  which  he  had  been  dragged,  and  it 
was  on  the  steps  of  that  desecrated  altar  that  their 
lives  were  offered  up.  They  were  many  of  them  young, 
and  most  of  them  doomed  ;  they  were  gay  with  a 
gaiety  which  was  spontaneous  if  it  was  extravagant, 
and  brave  with  a  courage  no  less  real  for  its  utter 
futility.  And  if  the  stake  for  which  they  played 
was  the  existence  and  the  privileges  of  their  own 
order  as  well  as  those  of  their  King,  if  they  some- 
times condemned  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  they 
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held  the  dice,  if  they  cast  the  last  throws  with  defiant 
recklessness,  theirs  was  none  the  less  a  tragic  and 
a  desperate  devotion.  But  certainly  none  of  the 
company  seemed  in  the  slightest  degree  conscious 
of  this.  They  talked,  they  laughed,  they  lost  or 
won  ;  and  the  Comte  de  Larny,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  personal  resemblance  to  the  King,  went 
round  the  room  at  intervals,  exchanging  a  jest  with 
the  talkers  and  bestowing  an  occasional  word  of 
advice  on  a  player  if  he  overlooked  his  cards. 

The  table  nearest  to  the  door  was  unoccupied,  but 
round  that  beyond  it  sat  four  gentlemen  playing 
quadrille.  One  of  them  was  a  noir,  whose  peculiarly 
cadaverous  appearance  was  heightened  by  his  black 
dress.  He  had  on  his  right  a  Chevalier  de  Saint 
Louis,  and  on  his  left  a  personage,  no  longer  young, 
whose  dark  features  bore  the  stamp  of  mingled  sensu- 
ality and  cynicism. 

The  fourth  player  was  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
good  looks,  wearing  the  somewhat  extravagantly 
cut  fashions  of  1792,  but  with  no  trace  of  the  amazing 
war  of  colours  by  which  the  young  bloods  of  the 
Court  party  usually  protested  against  the  levelling 
tendencies  of  Jacobinism  in  sartorial  as  in  other 
matters.  The  protest,  however,  was  visible  enough 
in  the  striped  pearl -grey  satin  which  glimmered 
upon  his  handsome  person,  and  in  his  carefully 
dressed  and  powdered  hair,  becoming  unmistakable 
in  the  silver  buttons  with  the  fleur-de-lys,  which 
testified  to  his  political  opinions  in  a  manner  more 
courageous  than  prudent.  A  half-amused  expression 
seemed  habitual  to  him,  and  he  staked  with  great 
nonchalance  from  a  rapidly  diminishing  heap  of 
coins  in  front  of  him.  Eyes  of  the  darkest  grey,  a 
straight  nose  neither  long  nor  short,  and  an  unusually 
well-turned  mouth  and  chin  made  up  a  face  instinct 
with  life  and  vivacity.  The  eyes  had  that  rare  setting 
so   full   of   charm,    when   the  outer   corner   is  at  a 
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slightly  lower  level  than  the  inner — the  slope  which 
stamps  a  face  sometimes  with  hauteur,  sometimes 
with  dreaminess,  but  always  with  a  nameless  fascina- 
tion. In  the  present  case  it  seemed  impossible  that 
melancholy  should  sit  there;  the  glance  was  too  direct 
and  keen,  too  little  likely  to  be  veiled  in  introspec- 
tion— a  look  at  once  indolent  and  daring.  Despite 
their  beauty  and  their  delicacy,  the  features  were 
scarcely  effeminate.  They  were  those  of  a  man  who 
could  at  need  both  think  and  act ;  and  yet  there  were 
strong  indications  that  the  hour  for  either  necessity 
was  never  a  very  welcome  one.  An  inborn  airy 
gaiety,  an  almost  ardent  carelessness  reigned  in 
them  at  present,  and  by  too  clear  a  natural  tenure 
ever  to  be  wholly  dethroned. 

A  diamond  sparkled  on  one  of  his  hands  as,  tilting 
back  his  spindle-legged  chair,  the  young  man  clasped 
them  at  the  back  of  his  head,  looking  with  a  smile 
and  a  raising  of  the  eyebrows  at  his  partner,  the 
noir.     The  smile  was  a  very  charming  one. 

**  We  have  no  luck  to-night,  it  seems,"  he  remarked, 
as  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Louis  raked  in  the  gains. 
"  I  should  advise  you  to  change  your  partner, 
Comte." 

The  melancholy  noir  shook  his  head.  "I  could 
not  find  a  better  loser  to  bear  me  company,"  he  said 
with  courtesy,  "and  if  you  will  honour  me  so  far, 
I  should  like  to  continue  our  alliance." 

"It  is  I  who  am  honoured,'"  replied  the  young 
man,  bringing  back  his  chair  to  its  normal  position  ; 
"  but  I  hope  that  our  opponents  will  not  object  to  my 
making  sure  that  I  am  still  solvent.  I  confess  that 
I  feel  somewhat  doubtful  on  the  point."  He  laughed, 
plunged  a  hand  into  his  I  reeches  pocket,  and  pulled 
out  five  louis  d'or. 

"Then  we  shall  make  your  pockets  as  empty  as 
Vergniaud's  last  speech,"  said  the  Chevalier  de  Saint 
Louis,  with  the  air  of  one  contributing  a  witty  remark. 
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But  his  partner  was  recounting  his  gains,  the  noir 
was  dealing  very  slowly  and  methodically,  and  the 
player  in  grey,  with  his  hands  in  his  depleted  pockets, 
was  looking  a  little  abstractedly  round  the  room. 

"A  thousand  pardons!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
Chevalier  touched  his  arm  ;  '*  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  ready.     Is  it  my  turn  to  stake?  " 

The  noi'r  nodded,  and  the  possessor  of  five  louis 
pushed  three  of  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  slim  hand,  however,  never  reached  the  little  rose- 
wood centre  of  its  goal,  for  it  was  arrested  by  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  heavily  gilded  folding-door. 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Chateau  -  Foix !  "  an- 
nounced the  strident' voice  of  a  lackey. 

The  arrival  sufficed  to  divert  most  people's  attention. 
As  for  the  w^/Vx  partner,  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet, 
upsetting  his  chair,  his  gaze  riveted  upon  the  new- 
comer. "Gilbert!  as  1  live!"  he  exclaimed  in 
accents  of  the  profoundest  astonishment. 

For  the  handsome  player  in  grey  was  no  other 
than  Louis-Adrien-Marie-Hyacinthe  de  Chantemerle, 
Vicomte  de  Saint-Ermay,  and  a  visitor  from  the 
shades  could  not  have  surprised  him  more. 

For  a  moment  the  Marquis  stood  on  the  threshold, 
a  tall  dark  figure,  glancing  swiftly  round  the  company 
with  an  air  of  quiet  self-possession.  Then  he  moved 
forward  to  take  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  Comte 
de  Larny,  who  had  hurried  from  the  other  side  of 
the  room. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  surprise,"  said  the  latter— "and 
a  pleasure  !  "  he  hastened  to  add  with  effusion.  The 
Marquis  bowed  slightly.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  falsity  of  the  last  statement.  No  one  of  his 
Liberal  v'aws  was  likely  to  be  popular  in  the 
present  assembly — nay,  would  probably  be  regarded 
as  something  worse  than  a  Jacobin.  Since  M.  de 
Larny  was  also  aware  of  this  fact,  his  usually  suave 
manner  became  a  little  flustered,  but,  as  he  had  every 
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wish  to  be  polite  to  the  cousin  of  his  kinsman  Saint- 
Ermay,  he  caught  hold  of  the  two  nearest  guests  and 
presented  them  to  the  newcomer. 

By  this  time  the  Vicomte  had  definitely  abandoned 
his  game  (which  at  one  moment  he  had  seemed  to 
have  a  wish  to  continue)  and  had  advanced  to  greet 
his  cousin.  The  Marquis  was  exchanging  civilities 
with  an  acquaintance,  but  as  the  young  man 
approached  he  broke  ofl",  and  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  smile.  "I  want  a  word  or  two  with  you 
presently,  Louis,"  he  said  carelessly,  and  resumed 
his  conversation. 

The  Vicomte  de  Saint-Ermay  nodded  rather  dis- 
consolately, and  strolled  back  to  his  fellow-players. 
But  they  had  broken  up  and  the  table  was  deserted. 
He  threw  himself  down  in  his  former  chair,  crossed 
his  legs,  put  an  elbow  on  the  table,  and  waited.  He 
was  not  sure  that  he  was  glad  to  see  his  cousin  in 
the  present  company.  In  spite  of  temperamental 
IXulfs,  there  subsisted  between  them  a  very  sincere  if 
limited  affection,  and  he  knew  how  far  from  friendly 
to  the  Marquis  were  the  dispositions  of  most  pre«=rrt. 
And  though  he  permitted  himself  free  criticism,  ..ot 
to  say  mockery,  of  his  kinsman's  views  and  actions, 
he  very  rarely  indulged  in  it  except  to  Gilbert's  face, 
and  at  no  time  encouraged  it  in  others.  The  smiles 
and  glances  around  him  were  therefore  highly  galling 
to  the  feeling  of  mingled  affection,  amusement,  aud 
family  pride  with  which  he  regarded  Chateau-Foix. 

'•You  appear  to  be  sulking,  Saint-Ermay,"  said  a 
voice  suddenly  behind  him.  "  Can  it  be  that  you  are 
bankrupt?  "  And  the  speaker,  a  young  exquisite  like 
himself,  powdered  and  point-devise,  but  lacking  his 
own  good  looks,  perched  himself  on  the  table  and 
leani  towards  him.     "  Are  your  pockets  quite  empty?" 

"Very  nearly,"  responded  the  Vicomte,  with  a 
shrug.  *'  You  are  in  the  same  condition  yourself,  I 
expect,  De  Perigny,  if  what  I  hear  is  true.     But  if 
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you  think  I  was  sulking  (which  I  was  not),  frsvour  me 
with  a  little  of  your  conversation." 

"  I  see— I  am  to  enact  David  before  Saul,"  rt  torted 
the  newcomer,  slipping  off  the  table.  "Or  nti  .t, 
since  I  find  myself  so  scriptural,  I  fancy  that  it  is  a 
case  of  'Occupy  till  I  come.'"  He  punctuated  his 
remark  with  a  glance  at  the  other  side  of  the  rooni, 
where  Chateau  -  Foix  was  visible  in  conversation. 
♦'  Monsieur  le  Cousin  will  want  a  word  with  you 
presently,  I  suspect." 

•'I  suppose  so,"  said  Saint  -  Ermay  resignedly. 
"  Meanwhile  you  can  tell  me  all  you  know  about  the 
Lafayette  affair.  The  accounts  are  so  confoundedly 
conflicting." 

For  answer  his  companion  hailed  a  passing  friend. 
•'  We  want  news  of  General  Morpheus,"  he  called 
out.  ''D'Aubeville,  you  will  know.  Has  he  gon" 
back  to  his  army— is  he  going  back  ix  all?  Has  the 
Assembly  hanged  him  .  /  the  National  Guard  made 
him  dictator?" 

The  young  man  addressed  shook  his  head,  and  a 
smile  flickered  for  an  instant  over  his  kindly  and 
melancholy  visage.  •'  I  am  probably  little  wiser  than 
you,  gentlemen.  You  know  that  lueir  Majesties 
received  the  Marquis  very  coldly  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  that  the  Queen  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  she  would  rather  perish  than  be  saved  by 
Lafayette." 

"Wherein  I  applaud  her,"  observed  the  Comte 
de  Perigny. 

"He  could  have  closed  the  Jacobins  that  day,  for 
most  of  the  National  Guard  were  eager  u,  do  so.  But 
he  dismissed  them,  and  lost  his  chance,  for  at  the 
review  which  he  held  yesterday  in  tht  Champs 
Ely  sees  only  a  hundred  or  so  put  i'n  an  appeararxe." 

The  others  laughed,  for  they  were  emphatically 
of  the  Queen's  opinion. 

"  So  the  hero  has  gone  back  to  his  camp  with  his 
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tail  between  his  legs?  "  asK-d  M.  de  Herign\  aniablv 
•'  I   onl'     re^jret   that   Gu.  det's  vote     >f   ceriMue 
him  for  leaving  ii  was  lost  " 

"Yes;    he    went    back    this    mornu.j;,''  answe'-t- 
D'Aubeville  gravely.     "  His  life  v. mid  nrobah  v  not 
have  been  safe  in  Paris  a  da     lo   ^  ->  m 

his  coining  excited  and  alar     ed   uit      acobi 
Orleanists.  ' 

"Then   we    shall    ''ee    him    burni    m    ci 
remarked  De     'crigny  v    H  satisfaction. 

"Ma  foi,  that  would  br  M»meti  ing  to  \vf  tor!" 
exclaimed  Louis  de  Chant<merl'  "We  v>  all  go 
and  dance  round  the  pile.  " 

"Too  late,  Mes^uurs,"  inierpt  -ed  ^  «  urt^  young 
man,   stopping  as  he   pa.sscv.     "11  ju-.t     ome 

through  the  Palais  Royal,  and  there  a.s  M.  .\  ie- 
Jean- Paul- Rorh  ves-Gilbe'-t  du  Momer  bla/  ng 
awav  merril       n  the  middle  ol  the  gardei.  " 

"I  suspec!  .our  »  isin  does  i  >t  shar  your  views 
on  bonfires  Sail  iru  i  "  it  in  D'Aubeville 
quietly.  "  .  ook  at  old  L  i  Ki  snou  s  long  face; 
M.  de  Ch:  *au-Foix  s  probably  telling 'im  that  he 
considers  I,  ifayette  the  ne  man  l:u  could  have 
saved   us." 

"  My  cous!  ."  said  thi  Vicomte  n  ty,  "has  the 
misfortune  t<  lossess  ihe  same  Chiis  ian  name  as 
General  Morp  leus — a  ^act  of  which  yt>u  have  just 
reminded  me,  Al.  de  M  roux.  Perhaps  that  accounts 
for  it." 


"^ 


i^afayette. 
n,  mironton,  m'.ronuinc, " 


•d  til. 


de  Perigny,  and  continued 


Sa  t  loujours  netle 

V  ne  jjeiibc  i  lien  ; 

Au  3i  dort-il  fort  bien  " 
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Louis  knitted  his  brows.  •'  I  have  never  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  my  cousin's 
creed,"  he  said.  "  I  know  that  it  leads  him  to  the 
erection  of  model  pig-styes  for  his  tenantry,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing;  but  disobey  his  orders,  and  see 
what  happens  !  The  pig-styes  have  not  altered  a  jot 
of  his  authority  down  there,  and  as  for  his  politics, 
1  have  my  suspicions  that  his  views  are  changing. 
A  few  days  in  Paris  will  change  them  still  more. 
And  after  all,"  he  concluded  lightly,  "these  things 
are  freaks  ;  one  has  generally  to  put  up  with  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  one's  relations." 

"One  has,"  assented  D'Aubeville.  "Sometimes 
one  has  to  put  up  with  them  in  oneself." 

"I  had  a  great-aunt,"  observed  the  Comte  de 
Perigny  sympathetically,  "who  always  wanted  to  be 
kind  to  parrots.  She  thought  they  were  unhappy 
in  cages,  and  bought  up  all  she  could  find,  and 
had  them  loose  in  her  house  —  one  of  those  old 
houses  in  the  Marais.  It  was  as  much  as  one's 
life  was  worth  to  go  in.  But  she  meant  well,  you 
know  ;  and  I  expect  it  is  much  the  same  with  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis.  Only,  of  course,  people  who  do 
not  understand  take  these  things  seriously,  and 
you  cannot  be  surprised  if  they  class  your  cousin 
with  the  La  Rochefoucauld  and  the  rest  of  that 
crew." 

"  At  any  rate,  he  is  with  us  in  heart,  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,"  muttered  Saint-Ermay  a  trifle 
moodi'y.  And  having  uttered  this  apologia  for  his 
erring  kinsman,  the  young  Royalist  abruptly  excused 
himself  and  crossed  the  room  towards  him. 

His  friends  looked  after  him. 

"Saint-Ermav  is  always  bon  enfant,""  remarked 
D'Aubeville  reflectively,  "but  I  fancy  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  welcome  his  cousin's  visit  with  enthusiasm." 

"  But,  parbleu,  it  must  be  trying  to  have  a  near 
relative   with   Jacobin   views,"   suggested   the   latest 
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romer  :  "especially  when  one  is  so  devoted  a  Royalist 
ns  Monsieur  le  Yicomte."  . 

•M.ood  heavens,  man.  M.  do  Chateau-Hnx  .s  not 
a  jacobin  !  "  cried  De  Perigny,  shocked.  He  s  only 
one  of  those  Liberal  and  constitutiona   people. 

«'  n\  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  D' Aubeville  w.th 
unusual  emphasis.  "  Le  beau  Saint-Ermay  is  losing 
hfs  head  over  ...  a  certain  Royahst  widow,  now 
Girondin  in  her  tastes  and  .  .  .  allianc  ~ . 

Octave  de  Perigny  laughed.  "  U  bean  Saint-hrmay 
lose  his  head  !  Not  in  the  figurative  sense  !  He  u 
only  amusing  himself  with  that  lady,  and  Madame 
d'Kspaze  knows  it.     They  both  understand  the  game. 

"H'm!"said  D' Aubeville  meditatively,  "  1  have 
not  been  feeling  so  sure.  I  almost  thought  the 
butterfly  was  caught  at  last."  ,  u        " 

"  Had  you  known  Saint-Ermay  as  long  as  1  have, 
returned   De  Perigny,  smiling,    "you    would   have 
thought  that  so  often  that  you  would  have  learned 
to  distrust  your  own  opinion  on  the  matter.     1  hougn 
even  I  believed  that  last  winter " 

"  What'-'    What?  "  cried  his  auditors  in  a  breath. 

The  Comte  de  Perigny  hesitated.  "Considering 
who  is  present,"  he  observed  with  a  signihcant  glance, 
"  I  should  be  indiscreet  if  I  finished  the  sentence. 
And,  at  any  rate,  I  was  wrong,  for  it  never  came  to 

anything."  ,  „      u  a 

"A    good    thing    for    all    concerned,      observed 

D'Aubeville  drily. 
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CHAPTER  V 

A  MENTOR  FROM  THE  PROVINCES 

"  He  was  the  finest  gentleman  of  person  and  wit  I  think  I  ever  saw ; 
out  could  not  be  long  serious,  or  mind  business." 

— Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby. 

Meanwhile  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Ermay,  finding 
his  cousin  still  occupied,  had  drawn  aside  the 
window  curtains  and  was  looking  out,  or  pretending 
to  do  so,  with  latent  impatience.  At  last  the  hand 
which  he  had  been  expecting  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

"You  can  give  me  a  few  minutes?"  enquired  the 
voice  of  the  Marquis. 

Saint-Ermay  turned  round.     "  Half  an  hour  if  you 
like,"  he  replied  cheerfully. 

As  they  stood  together  for  a  moment  a  spectator 
could  scarcely  have  divined  their  kinship,  save 
perhaps  in  that  they  had  something  of  the  same 
bearing.  Saint-Ermay  was  of  slighter  and  more 
graceful  make  than  his  cousin,  nor  was  he  so  tall. 
The  Chantemerle  had  for  generations  been  noted  for 
their  fine  figures  and  their  carriage,  and  though 
Gilbert  had  grown  up  to  better  looks  than  his  boy- 
hood had  promised,  he  possessed  his  full  share  ot 
the  constant  racial  heritage  without  any  portion  of 
the  beauty  which  his  (and  Louis')  great-grandmother 
had  brought  into  the  family.  The  Vicomte  had  both. 
^.i\  ^^  cannot  possibly  talk  privately  here,"  observed 
Chateau-Foix  rather  doubtfully. 
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-Not  here,  perhaps,  but  in  that  corner  we  could." 
And  slipping  his  arm  through  his  companion  s   Loms 
drew  him  to^wards  a  sofa  standing  m  a  small  recess 
in  the  least  populated  quarter  of  the  room         You 
have  come  about  Lucienne,   of  course      he   began 
at   once       Having  known   Mademoiselle  d'Aucour 
from    a    child    hi    never    used    any    n^ore    formal 
desTgnation  in  speaking  of  her  to  one  of  the  farndy 
.'  She  is  quite  safe,  and  well,  I  believe.     But  perhaps 
you  have^ seen  her?    You  got  my  letter  of  the  20th. 

^  ""gfThVigth,"  corrected  Gilbert.  -  Did  you  write 
on  the  20th?  Then  it  mus*  have  missed  me.  1 
learnt  about  that  day's  events  from  the  PfPers-  But 
I  am  satisfied  about  Lucienne,  thank  God.  No,  1 
have  nc^  vet  seen  her,  but  the  Princess  was  so  good 
as  to  t  nt  me  an  interview  this  evening,  and  she 
Sid  mi  of  the  plans  which  she  had  made,  with  your 

^''if  ho'p'e  that  they  are  what  you  would  have 
wished,"  said  the  young  man  anxiously.  You  see. 
The  Princess  was  so  distressed  about  her,  and  it  takes 
so  long  for  a  letter  to  reach  Chantemerle  .  .  .  and 
Z  she^did  me  the  honour  to  take  me  »nto  her 
counsels,  failing  you-or  --^ther  till  you  «>uld  be 
ffot  at.  Of  course  one  natura  :\ >  ^bought  of  England, 
and  then  it  occurred  to  me  -  ..«:  your  uncle  Ashley 
would  probably  be  only  too  p]  :.  -  i  to  take  temporary 
charge  of  your  .  .  .  future  witt.  ,, 

«« Exactly  the  plan  that  had  occurred  to  me,  said 
his  cousin.  "You  acted  extremely  P/operly,  and 
I  an  very  much  obliged  to  you.  ^  It  is  out  of  ^e 
question  to  take  Lucienne  to  Vendee  just  now  On 
?he  other  hand,  it  is  preposterous  that  she  should 
have  been  exposed  to  such  a  scene  as  must  have 
token  place  on  the  20th.  I  can  only  pardon  myself 
by  reflecting  that,  in  the  provinces,  one  is  so  far 
from  realising  what  is  happening  m  Pans. 
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And    in    Pans,    on    the    contrary,    one    tjrows 

accustomed  to  such  things,"  returned  Saint-E^n-ay, 

though  the  events  of  the  20th  were,   I  admit,  a 

new  departure.     But  no  doubt  I  ought  to  have  made 

here""^''  '■^P'"^^^"*^^'0"s  to  you  about  her  remaining 

:«**'  ^"L  ",?^  blaming  you  in  the  least,  Louis," 
mterposed  the  Marquis  quickly.  -I  have  been  tJo 
much  influenced  by  her  great  reluctance  to  quit 
Madame  Elisabeth.  That,  and  the  knowledge  that 
you  were  near  her  has  made  me  hesitate  too  long. 
But  now "  ^ 

-  Pr^l  "^^'■./"iTT^'^    ^'"^   ^'^^   a"   Odd   laugh. 

Pray  don  t  delude  yourself  into  thinking  my 
presence  any  protection !     Good    God !   if  any  one 

could  have  been  more  helpless  that  day "    The 

Vicomte  broke  off,  biting  his  lip. 

"You  refer  to  the  20th?"  asked  Chateau-Foix, 
surprised  to  see  that  light  nature  so  moved.  ' '  Where 
was  Lucienne  ?    How  much  did  she  see  ?  " 

"She  was  with  the  Princess  all  the  time.  You 
can  have  no  conception  what  it  was  like.  Oh  she 
was  safe  enough-no  one  said  a  word  to  her-but 
flrjirr^  Saint- Ermay  did  not  say  to  whom 
Lucienne  owed  her  comparative  immunity  from 
insult,  nor  niention  how,  at  a  risk  to  his  own  life 
far  greater  than  the  danger  to  her  sensibility,  he 
had  stood  .r   front  of  her  for  two  long  hours,   the 

tto^ughTT^Sel'"  ^"'  ^'^  ""^'^  ^'^^^  «°-^ 
"  You  saw  it  too,  then?" 

w!ih^r°5l^"^'r  °  ^°  'P^^'"  '•^turned  the  Vicomte, 
with  a  curling  l,p  -I  came  in  with  the  rabble. 
You  know— or  perhaps  you  do  not  know— that  the 
King  sent  all  us  gentlemen  out  of  the  palace.  On 
my  soul,  I  would  rather  have  died  in  the  antechamber 
S  ^,^^^.  gope-we  were  enough,  we  could  have 
held    It -but  "-he  shrugged   hiS  shoulders- "  the 
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King  wished  it,  and  so,  like  thieves,  we  crept  out 
by  the  postern  gate  in  twos  and  threes.  A  fine 
experience  for  the  remnants  of  the  bodyguard  ! 

The  Marquis  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  V\  as 
this  Louis,  the  trifler,  the  volatile,  the  easy-gomg? 
His  gay  indifference  was  dropped  like  a  mask,  his 
eyes  were  alight  for  a  moment  with  a  sombre  fire, 
and  in  his  voice  surged  a  passion  and  a  bitterness 
which,  if  ever  he  had  believed  his  cousin  capable 
of,  Chateau-Foix  had  at  least  not  believed  he  would 
ever  allow  himself  to  display. 

"  But  you  came  back  ?  "  he  asked  curiously. 

Louis  nodded,  and  in  a  flash  resumed  his  wonted 
outer  self.  "  I  came  back,"  he  said  in  his  ordinary 
tone.  "By  the  way,  1  suppose  the  Princess  has 
told  you  that,  since  Madame  de  Fontenelle  is  too 
old  and  infirm  for  the  journey,  she  has  procured  an 
escort  for  Lucienne,  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Madame 
Gaumont— unless  indeed  you  mean  to  take  her  to 
England  yourself?" 

The  change  of  subject  was  significant  enough. 
Gilbert    followed    half   unwillingly    along    the    new 

trdCK- 

"  No,"  he  said  in  answer  to  the  last  query,  "  I 
dare  not  spare  the  time  to  go  to  England  now. 
Madame  Elisabeth  told  me  about  this  lady.  She 
seems   thoroughly   to   be   trusted;    don't  you   think 

Louis  nodded.  "  She  is  an  Englishwoman  herself, 
I  understand,  and  the  widow  of  Gaumont,  the  banker, 
once  dear  to  the  Third  Estate.  If  the  Princess  trusts 
her  I  think  we— that  is  you— may  do  so  too.  But 
the  difficulty  is  that  Lucienne  is  so  extremely 
reluctant  to  leave  her  mistress." 

"  I  know,"  returned  the  Marquis  slowly.  "  but 
from  what  the  Princess  told  me  this  afternoon  I 
fancy  she  has  made  Lucienne  see  the  necessity  of 
it.     And  now,  Louis,  what  about  yourself?" 
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"I?"  asked  his  cousin.  "What  about  me?  I 
am  not  going  to  leave  the  King,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean."  His  tone  was  calm  and  even  languid  as, 
crossing  his  silk -clad  legs,  he  studied  the  effects 
produced  by  the  light  on  the  diamonds  of  his  right 
shoe-buckle.  "Though  he  will  do  nothing  to  help 
himself,  It  IS  still  possible  to  do  something  for 
him." 

"To  try  to  do  something— and  to  perish  in  the 
trying,"  corrected  Gilbert. 

The  Vicomte  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Qu'  im- 
porte?"  he  said  lightly.  "Personally,  I  do  not 
much  care.  But  this  is  gloomy  talk,  when  we  are  set 
at  last  on  such  a  hopeful  track.  For  now  it  is  do  or 
die— the  last  throw— as  you  know." 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  hear  more  about  your  plans." 

Louis  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  But  surely,  Gilbert, 
you  are  well  enough  posted  up  in  them?" 

"Not  so  thoroughly,  perhaps,  as  you  imagine," 
replied  the  Marquis  with  an  enigmatical  smile.  The 
situation  had  its  humours,  grim  though  they  were. 
"  You  forget,  too,  that  some  time  has  elapsed  since 
you  wrote." 

"True,"  conceded  Louis.  "Well,  things  have 
advanced  since  then,  as  you  can  guess.  To  put 
it  briefly,  the  events  of  the  20th  have  disgusted  the 
Gironde." 

"Indeed? "said  Gilbert. 

"And,  in  consequence,"  continued  the  Vicomte, 
lowering  his  voice,  "we  are  now  so  sure  of  them, 
that  on  the  24th  letters  were  despatched  to  Coblentz, 
to  the  Princes." 

"Joint  letters  from  the  Girondins  and  the  Royal 
party,  I  presume?" 

Louis  nodded.  "  Letters  signed  by  both.  Natur- 
ally, speculation  is  very  rife  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  unexpected  combination." 

"So    I    can    imagine,"    commented    his  listener. 
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Traeedy  still  held  Comedy's  mask  before  her  face. 
•'And   what  do    you    yourselves   thmk   will    be   the 

rpsult 

"  We  hope  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  urgin^j 
on  Prussia's  declaration  of  war,  which  is  sure  to 
come  sooner  or  later.  Of  course,  the  question  is 
whether  it  will  come  in  time.  You  have  no  doubt 
gathered  that  a  certain  reaction  has  set  in  since  the 
^oth,  and  that  the  King  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
popular  just  now.  If  that  will  last,  and  if  that 
damned  Lafayette  will  but  keep  his  finger  out  of 
the  pie— thank  Heaven  !  he  went  back  to-day,  and 
in  disgrace  too " 

•'Well,    if    the    King's    popularity    lasts,     what 

"  My  dear  Gilbert,  what  need  to  ask  ?  With  that, 
and  the  support  of  the  Gironde,  we  shall  have  the 
game  in  our  hands  in  a  few  weeks.  Come  now, 
what  do  you  think  yourself  of  our  prospects? 

"What  do  I  think?"  echoed  the  Marquis  slowly. 
"Why,    this  — that  for  a   party  in   your  desperate 
position    you   are    astonishingly   trustful.      What   if 
the  Gironde  is  playing  you  false?"        .  ,      .     .  . 

"Impossible!"  said  the  Vicomte  with  decision. 
"They   are   committed   too   far.      Why,    Vergniaud 

himself And  if  you  think  that,  why  the  devil 

did  you  join  us?" 

Chateau-Foix  put  down  his  ace.  "Your  question 
is  very  pertinent,  Louis,"  he  replied  in  level  tones. 
"  I  never  did." 

"You  never  joined!"  repeated  Saint- Ermay  in 
amazement.     "I  don't  understand  you!" 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  the  Marquis  calmly,  "to 
join  a  plot  of  the  very  existence  of  which  you  are 
ignorant.  Your  letter  was  absolutely  the  first 
intimation  that  I  received  of  it." 

None,  surely,  but  the  most  exalted  natures  are 
proof    against    the    joy   of    producing  a   sensation. 
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And  a  sensation  Chateau-Foix  had  certainly  pro- 
duced, for  his  cousin  sat  staring  blankly  at  him 
Iii:e  a  man  stunned.  Gilbert  began  to  see  his  goal 
in  view,  for  surely  his  proof  of  treachery  was  over- 
whelming. Unfortunately  the  Vicomte  rallied  very 
quickly  from  his  consternation,  profound  though  it 
had  undoubtedly  been. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  said  slowly, 
and  with  an  unusual  degree  of  stolidity.  '*  I  am 
certain  I  saw  your  name. 

••Oh,"   retorted   the    Marquis  with   a   laugh,    "I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  name  was  there." 
•'What  do  you  mean?" 

••I  mean  that  the  plot  is  not  genuine.  The 
u:ronde  is  entrapping  you." 

The  young  Royalist  gave  a  derisive  laugh.  •*  That 
IS  indeed  jumping  to  conclusions,  my  dear  cousin  ! " 
he  exclaimed.  "And,  by  the  way,  I  feel  sure  that 
It  IS  not  your  own  idea.  I  seem  to  recognise  in  it 
the  hand  of  M.  des  Graves." 

•'It  matters  very  little  whose  idea  it  is,"  retorted 
Gilbert,  considerably  nettled.  •'There  stands  the 
fact,  and  you  must  look  it  in  the  face.  My  name, 
you  say,  is  on  the  list  of  adherents,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  the  affair." 

"  It  was  a  mistake,"  repeated  Louis  doggedly. 
'•  A  mistake  with  a  meaning,  then. 
Saint-Ermay  faced  round  upon  his  cousin.     "Do 
you  seriously  mean  to  tell  me  that,  on  the  evidence 
of  this  wretched  litde  slip,  you  expect  me  io  believe 
the  Gironde  to  be  playing  us  false  ?" 

"  I  most  certainly  think  that  it  should  at  least 
make  you  pause  and  reflect." 

"Reflect!"  echoed  the  Vicomte.  ''One  might 
fancy  from  your  tone,  Gilbert,  that  reflection  was 
the  monopoly  of  the  provinces.  Give  us  credit 
here  in  Paris  for  having  considered  the  matter  for 
a  moment  or  so  before  we  entered   upon   it ! " 
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"To  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  ♦  mistake '  about 
my  name,"  pursued  the  Marquis  .mperturbably, 
"what  of  Madame  d'Espaze?" 

A  fire  leapt  up  in  the  Vicomte's  glance  and  becanie 
a  challenge  -Well,  what  of  her?"  he  demanded. 
-Ah  1  suppose  M.  des  Graves  has  educated  your 
morals  to  the  pitch  of  objecting  to  her  because  she 
is  supposed  to  be  Lecorner's  mistress.  But  if  1  do 
not  quarrel  with  her  on  that  score,  you  need  not. 

Chateau-Foix  made  an  impatient  gesture  of  dissent, 
but  the  Vicomte,  ignoring  it,  went  on  with  a  rather 
feverish  gaiety :  "  If  that  is  so,  come  with  me  to-night. 
I  waeer  she  will  convert  you  from  your  altitudes. 

At  once  the  Marquis  perceived  this  to  be  the  issue 
on  which  he  should  win  or  lose.     "Good  heavens ! 
he  ejaculated,   "are  you  going  there  to-night,  when 

you    don't    know    whether Louis,    you    cant! 

Don't  you  know  that  in  '84 " 

A  mutinous  expression  came  over  the  face  ot  his 
young  kinsman.     "  I  don't  care  what  she  did  in  84, 
he  rejoined,  smiling  sweetly,  "and  I  am  going  there 

'°"a  wiser  or  a  more  selfish  man  would  have  accepted 
his  defer'  Not  so  Chateau-Foix,  and  in  proportion 
as  his  ,,  ^tion  and  anxiety  grew  greater,  so  did 
his  man:;  .-  become  harsher.  Moreover,  he  was 
painfully  aware  of  it.  ,        ,  ^     ,. 

"You  are  mad  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Can  t  you  see 
—  if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  foul  play  .  .  . 
You  are  compromised  enough  already;  don  t,  for 
God's  sake,  walk  further  into  the  trap!      Madame 

d'Espaze "  .     _.,        ^  , 

There  was  a  dangerous  glint  in  the  Vicomte  s  eye. 
"  Pray  do  not  think  me  wanting  in  good  manners, 
he  interrupted  slowly  and  with  a  slight  air  of  weari- 
ness,  "if  I    intimate     always  with  thanks  for  your 
interest— that  I  can  manage  my  own  affairs. 

"  In  that  case,"  retorted  Gilbert,  stung  to  the  quick, 
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I  will  leave  you  to  do  so."  He  rose,  inwardly  more 
angry  at  his  failure  to  get  his  own  way  than  at  his 
cousin's  insolence,  and  most  of  all,  though  he  scarcely 
knew  it,  angry  with  himself  for  having  consciously 
bungled  a  delicate  task.  Even  then  he  could  not 
check  his  further  progress  down  the  path  of  undoing. 
'M  wonder,"  he  observed  coldly,  "that  you  care 
to  compromise  the  King  in  this  way." 

Louis  fired  up  immediately,  and  one  could  guess 
the  submerged  presence  of  a  certain  very  intractable 
temper  from  the  pose  of  his  head  as  he  frowned 
at  his  cousin. 

"  Morbleu  !  compromise  !  "  he  began  angrily  ;  then 
aughed  a  little  as  he  dealt  a  more  telling  riposte. 
At  least  we  try  to  do  something,  while  you— you 
with    your  supine,    enlightened    Liancourt   and   La 
Kochefoucauld  —  you  sit  on   a  fence  and   dare  not 
put  out  a  finger  in  the  storm  you  have  called  up 
yourselves !     Mon  Dieu  !    if  I  was  as  afraid  for  my 
precious  skin  as  some   of  you   are,    I    might  think 
twice  before  I  compromised  the  King,  as  you  call 
it !       He  was  on  his  feet,  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure on  his  handsome  visage,  but  he  had  hardly 
raised   his   voice.     Gilbert  was  angry   too,    for    the 
taunt  against  his  party  was  grossly  unfair. 

/'We  will  not  discuss  the  matter  now,"  he  said 
stiffly. 

"It  would  certainly  be  wiser  not  to  do  so" 
acquiesced  the  Vicomio,  who  had  regained  his  com- 
posure, and  he  gave  as  he  spoke  a  quick  elance 
round  the  room. 

Chateau-Foix  saw  the  .ook  and  smiled  rather  bitterly 
"I  understand,"  he  said.  "One  does  not  air  one's 
views  in  the  enemy's  camp." 

''Oh,  if  you  ifgard  us  as  that,  Gilbert "  broke 

in  his  cousin. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  I  did  not  mean 
It.       But    stJll  ...   am    I    to   understand   that   you 
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o^rdst  in  eoine  to  Madame  d'Espaze's  salon  to- 
S?"  ^is  fone  was  acridly  cold,  h.s  manner 
Swe  in  the  extreme.  An  unbiassed  observer 
miX  have  thought  that  his  young  kmsman  now 
disWd  beneath^t  a  surprising  patience ;  mdeed 
?heTa«er,  completely  recovered  from  h.s  sudden 
heat  looked  at^  the  Marquis  with  somethmg  ^.ke 
an  amused  forbearance  in  his  glance.  The  next 
momrn"    he    had    summoned    up    a    demeanour  to 

"'M\t'e'arrerdy  had  the  honour  to  inform  you 
mon  cousin!  that^  intend  to  do  so"  he  retorted 
Zh  a  sarcastic  bow.  But  as  he  straightened  himself 
here  was  a  tiny  imp  of  laughter  looking  out  of  h  s 
eve  -Your  expression.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  is 
that  of  the  outraged  guardian  saying,  '  Your  blood 
be  on  vour  own  head ! '" 

"My   looks    may    possibly    reflect    my  ^thoughts 
then/'  returned  Chateau-Foix  drily.     "Where  shall 

I  find  M.  de  Larny?"  ».Vn.. 

The  Vicomte   indicated  his   whereabouts.         you 

are  going?" 

"  Since  you  will  not  be  warned.  ,  t      • 

"  Mv  dear  cousin,  1  am  warned,  retorted  Louis, 
with  a  shade  of  irritation.  "  I  assure  you  that  your 
forebodings  are  graven  on  my  heart.  But  1  am 
not  sufficiently  alarmed  to  break  my  word-and  by 
the  way."  he  added,  pulling  out  his  watch,  it  is 
nearly  time  for  me  to  keep  it." 

The  Marqui.  made  no  reply,  and  moved  towards 
his  host.  Louis,  following  him,  stopped  to  speak 
to  an  acquaintance,  and  when  their  brief  converse 
was  over  he  saw  that  his  cousin's  figure,  f  companied 
bv  the  gayer  and  more  rotund  bulk  of  the  Comte 
de  Larny,  was  at  the  door.  He  hurried  across  the 
intervening  space ;  he  was  not  really  angry,  either 
with  Gilblrt  or  himself,  and  he  did  not  wish  the 
rest  of  the  company  to  divine  that  there  had  been 
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wSryt^lt"  ^«llf "  "-'"'•    7"  Louis  de 
;;Good.„igl„   (fi||H.„,"  he  said  pleasaiulv 

to   find,   t.;  his  tSi.Tn     .N  ^''b'^^'y  "''^^"J^d  l^'-"^. 

centre   of  at'e  mirn'^'rVh t.'clf  ^^1,,'^'^""^^   ^»^! 
him  as  he  came  back  raillery   |-reetecl 

-sa'i^Sa;:::,,^.';^^'^^^::;  ^z.::r'"'"'-  - 

Com."  it;   pL«  f  "■c'^'"'  :-""».•■  lauslud, he 
«ha.  .h,..  .ser„,„,^  l?a.s  m„«d  you""'"''   "'"''    '"'"'=■ 

■M  will  rnnl!.^'  f        'P'"'  '"  '"^ich  he  made  one 

su;pH'"d"t'-^a„d';\te"r,om"^'   ■■"'^'  "^"^  '-' 
*•  Thf-  t,.vf  V     117^  "t^  w^an  to  move  away. 

what , ha  was      Bu'.The  Z'L"'  "'t^  '••"""Sh  cu  ask 

.    ••Ves.  yes."  chimeS'^inTothe"/ '"f. Jirnrn' " 
Ill-humoured,  mv  dear  Vi.^^^/  ^^  ""^  ^^  so 

Monsieur  le  Ma'^ut' pen  ds"   WTth^fsTe"'  "^  ^'^ 
would  grace  the  cassock."  '         demeanour 

The  Vicomte  turned      ^^n^..tA 
better  subject  of  Trth;    genUe  nen'?"  hT  '1''T ■'' 
somewhat  chilling  tonek  ^'"    con?e  s  that 7  H^^'   '" 
find  the  present  one  amncn-     '"""^^s  that  I  do  not 
to  remember  that  the  eentempn     K^  "lust  invite  you 

is  my  cousin,  and  the  fea"dl7m7hts^'  ^"j^lJ^^^"^ 
rang  warn  ntrlv   anH  fh^o»         ^  "ouse.       His  voice 

into  laugh  nflpol^^^^^^  ^^"  '"stantly 

group  th^e  lafe^JS'  of^th'e  K^i^ht  oTst'Tr^'  *'^ 
lounging  forward  from  the  hearth  l5f^^"*  ^''"'^• 
young  man's  last  remark  '  "^^  ^"  ^°  ^^P  ^^^ 


FkV   r-  ~ft>^St^'^rT  Ma- 
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"And  loyalty  is.  alas,  too  rart*  a  virtue  nowadays 
that  we  should  disrourape  it."  he  said,  in  drawlinc 
tones  which  mifjht  or  mi^ht  not  have  spelt  intentional 
insolence. 

A  momentary  gleam  was  visible  in  Louis  de  Saint- 
hrmay  s  eyes,  and  he  seemed  about  to  reply,  but  in 
the  end  merely  bit  his  lip  and  turned  away.  M  de 
Bercv,  however,  seemed  loth  to  let  the  subject  drop. 

You  have  my  deep  sympathy,  Vicomte."  he 
pursued  softly.  "These  unexpected  visits  play  the 
deuce  with  one  s  arrangements      .  .  do  they  not^  " 

Louis  faced  round  quickly.        What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  ? 

"  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Vicomte,"  replied 
the  other,  still  with  his  crookod  smile.  "  Only  that 
the  visits  of  our  mentors— when  unexpected— are  a 
trifle  irritating.  We  have  all  felt  the  same." 
r».A  u  ^^u^^J^}'^  sympathy  does  him  credit."  said 
D  Aubeville  drily.  "Come  with  me,  Louis;  I  have 
a  word  for  your  private  ear." 

''In  a  moment,"  said  his  friend.  "Let  me  first 
understand  why  I  am  thus  honoured  by  M.  de  Berry's 
compassion.  1  am  not  aware  of  any  arrangement 
with  which  my  cousin's  visit  will  interfere.''  His 
glance  across  the  circle  was  a  challenge. 

"I  am  relieved  to  hear  it,"  returned  De  E^ercy 
lightly.     "Hasany  one  a  desire  for  piquet'-*" 

"Stop,  if  you  please  I"  cried  Saint-Ern,av.  "I 
have  a  desire  for  an  explanation  of  some  sort.  'Other- 
wise I  must  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  observation 
decidedly  impertinent." 

The  young  man's  voice  and  look  were  suggestive 
of  a  cold  and  growing  anger.  Octave  de  Perigny 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  coming  up  to 
nim,  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Let  the  fool  alone,"  he  whispered.  "  He  thinks 
your  cousin  has  stopped  you  from  going  to  our  fair 
hostess  to-night." 
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further S"  tu<i!;S  y*  v'"-^  '*^°.^'y'  ^"^  P^'d  no 
luriner  need.     Ruffled  by  his  inter'  ew  with  Chateau 

r^s'u'rt'Tnd'n  ^^  ''^  ^'''y^'  '•^^^^^"<^«  *°  itssuppo'se"d' 

iS«^^e=;s---^^^ 

Safn't  irmL'"  h  ^^*^^.  "^'^  !,'^°"'^-^-     "  Ohmy  dear 

yoTk^oTthat  mr'^''"l'''  "'"  y°"^  heart  of  Larts 

However    let  us  L."'^'''  ^*'   '""'^*^  ^-°  ^^^  P^^nt. 
nowever,  let  us  not  insist  upon  a  delicate  subiert 
Consider  my  words  unsaid."  "^"ca^e  suDject. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  the   Vicomte    "I   insisf 
upon  knowing  what  you  mean  by  tS  hints  " 

Oh,  in  that  case,"  retorted  Louis,  "  I  shall  know 
that  you  are  afraid."  "^ 

1  win  tell  you  what  came  into  my  mind.  It  occurred 
to  me-a  Polish  thought,  no  doubt,  bu  hoi  can  one 
help  one's  thoughts  ?-it  occurred  to  me  hat^ou  mus^ 
find  your  cousin's  visit  extremely  .  .  .  incoCeS 

wi'th  "  ''his'^cT''''-^  ''^JZ'''  ^^^y  pretty  lUtleryn 
with  .  .  .  his  charming  bride  that  is  to  be."  ^ 

stiUness'^wkh  the'V? ''/'  ^"^  ^•^^^"^^'  f*^"  '"^^  ^he 
stillness  with  the  effect  of  a  stone  dropped  into  quiet 

••  You  wfl.J''°'"'^'^^"'^P^'^^^  'death.     ^ 

that  lie"  he  iir^'  '°  ""^  to-morrow  morning  for 

c'otiS'  od^d.r:?ith'"hrs  ri^g  ?yr  ^'Lnir 

^'^utouTdT'^""-"^-^^ -- -^ 

.h!?M^t'"''^''^u^^"'^  "^^"^  ^o  the  place  where  his  hilt 
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"  I'cndanl  qu'aux  lueurs  ilu  iiialin 
La  lame  a  la  lame  est  croiste, 
Dans  rherln;  huniide  et  dans  le  thym 
Lcs  grivcs  l>uivent  la  rosce. " 

— Vktor  Hur.o,  Pufl  enjuin. 

It  may  be  a  truism,  and  therefore  tiresome,  that  the 
night  brings  counsel,  but  of  the  instances  of  that 
truism  the  Marquis  de  Chateau  -  Foix  was  certainly 
one  as  he  stood  next  morning  outside  his  cousin's 
door.  A  few  hours  of  nocturnal  reflection  had 
wrought  a  considerable  change  in  the  mentai  attitude 
which  had  been  his  when  he  partef!  from  the  Vicomte, 
and  a  night's  rest  had  worked  a  greater  still,  lie 
had  resolved  to  return  once  more  to  the  subject  on 
which  last  night's  discussion  had  somewhat  disas- 
trously split.  Proofs  he  had  none,  but  there  was  no 
time  even  to  bewail  their  absence,  for  whatever  he  could 
do  must  be  done  at  once.  Indeed,  the  sun  was 
already  high  in  a  blue  sky,  and  but  for  other  business, 
and  a  belief,  based  on  experience,  that  it  would  have 
found  Louis  still  a-bed  —  more  especially  as  it  was 
Sunday — he  would  have  paid  him  an  earlier  visit. 

The  correctness  of  this  surmise  was  attested  by  the 
lackey  when  the  door  at  last  swung  open.  Monsieur 
le  Vicomte  had  not  yet  arisen,  but  if  Monsieur  were 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Chateau-Foix,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  would  certainly  receive  him.     The  man  still 
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wore  livery,  though  that  badge  of  servitude  had  been 
legally  abolished  for  a  year  or  more.  But  Saint- 
Ermay'p  servants  were  always  devoted  to  him,  for  no 
reasons  that  were  at  all  tangible.  The  bedroom  door 
was  opened  by  the  valet  whom  Louis  had  had  from 
a  boy,  and  Gilbert  went  in. 

It  was  some  time  since  the  Marquis  had  visited  his 
cousin's  apartments,  and  his  never-failing  sensation 
of  having  strayed  by  mistake  into  those  of  a  member 
of  the  other  sex  fell  on  him  more  strongly  than  usual. 
Yet  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix,  though  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  her  surroundings,  had  not,  in  her  spacious 
bed-chamber  at  home,  a  quarter  of  the  silk  and  satin 
luxury  which  reigned  in  her  nephew's  room  in  Pars. 
Her  toilet -table  was   not  so  garnished  with  cosily 
appurtenances,  nor,  in  the  country,  was  it  possible  to 
supply  her  all  the  year  round  with  roses.     She  had 
indeed  recently  replaced  her  huge  four-poster,  solemn 
as  the  tomb  and  potentially  quite  as  airless,  by  the 
more  fashionable  bed  of  the  time,  with  its  draperv 
falling  from  one  central  point.    But— whether  inspired 
by  hygienic  or  aesthetic  considerations— her  nephew 
reposed  in  a  couch  at  once  more  elegant  and  more 
airy  than   either.     The  slender  fluted   pillars  which 
supported  the  brocaded   tester,  and  whose  gilt  was 
now  toned  down  to  oxactly  the  requisite  paleness,  the 
curtains  of  thhi  silk— apple-green  and  white— deftly 
caught  to  them  by  cords  which  were  obviously  but 
rarely   untied,    the    fine    lace  -  bordered    sheets    and 
embroidered  coverlet— whereon,  too,  there  slumbered 
at  the  moment  a  magnificent  Persian  cat— might  very 
v/ell  have  enshrined  some  much-courted  beauty  of  the 
last  reign.     Possibly  they  had  done  so,   for  at  the 
head  was  stretched  a  delicate  vista  of  painted  silk 
covered   with  fluttering  trains  of  doves  and  laugh- 
ing   Cupids   and    butterflies,    of    which    the    lowest 
cherub  had  the  effect  of  balancing   himself  on   the 
curved    rim  of   the  gilded    woodwork    immediately 
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above  the  pillows,  while  from  his  plump  fingers  a 
slow  rain  of  the  palest  poppies  floated  down,  pre- 
sumably upon  the  sleeper's  head.  A  group  of  his 
fellows,  sustaining  themselves  in  their  downward 
flight  on  ludicrouslv  inadequate  pinions,  tendered 
him  fresh  garlands 'of  the  flowers.  The  exquisite 
handling  of  this  embellishment,  more  than  atoning 
for  the  artificiality  of  its  design,  might  almt)St  have 
surprised  a  spectator  into  an  expectation  of  seeing, 
somewhere  on  the  bed  below  it,  one  or  two  of  the 
smooth  and  shining  poppy  petals. 

The  present  critic,  however,  saw  nothing  there 
beyond  his  kinsman's  brown  curls-  which  still  bore 
traces  of  last  night's  powder— tossing  on  a  broad 
pillow  edged  with  Valenciennes.  Their  owner  did 
not  look  in  the  least  sleepy,  and  at  once  jerked 
himself  with  alacrity  from  his  recumbent  position 
on  to  his  right  elbow. 

"  Good  -  morning  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "1  did  not 
expect  you  so  early.  Jasmin,  set  a  chair  for  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,  and  bring  some  chocolate." 

The  chair  was  brought,  and  set  by  the  bedside,  and 
as  Chateau-Foix  took  his  seat,  after  being  relieved  of 
his  hat  and  cane,  the  V^icomte  relapsed  on  to  his 
pillows,  and  looked  at  his  visitor  with  his  brilliant 
smile.  It  was  evident  that  the  slight  cloud  under 
which  the  two  had  parted  was  passed  from  his  mind, 
and  for  his  part  the  Marquis  was  content  that  it 
should  be  so.  For  a  moment  he  was  conscious  of 
a  feeling  very  near  akin  to  a  rush  of  affection.  As 
he  lay  there,  in  the  midst  of  these  vernal  glories, 
Louis  looked  extraordinarily  innocent  and  boyish, 
a  very  Prince  Charming  of  happy  fortunes  and  gay 
auguries— yet  in  what  dark  mesh  of  intrigue  and  fate 
was  he  entangled  '  And  Gilbert  knew  that  all  his 
arguments  and  eloquence  might  once  more  beat 
themselves  in  vain  against  that  airy  tenacity  of 
purpose.     But   he   had    braced    himself  to   patience. 
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!^^.!!.t  "rif  ^'  ^"^  ^"""^  '?''^"  ^^^  ^^^""S  path  to  bring 
aouut  the  salvation  of  a  person  who  took  things  as 

a^Iv^Srea'ch-l'"  'T'-  ■  -That  characteShad 
now-'o  fi  d  i^  T"'^'"'^  '.?  '^^  P^^'=  it  was  hard 
wroni  headpH  h  "^  ""^  ^"  '^^  appearance  of  a 
wrong-headed  heroism  m  place  uf  the  more  facile 
flippancv  It  used  to  wear 

Meanwhile  the   Vicomte   looked   supremely  at    his 

Why  are  you  still  m  bed?  '  ^   • 

-  Parbleu  :  because  it  is  too  early  to  get  up." 
Chate.u-Fo.x  could  nqt  help  smiling^     "That  is  i 
matter  of  opinion,  it  seems  to  me."  h.  retorted 

.  yn,  1  did  not  suppose  that  our  views  would 
coincide,  returned  the  Vicomte  pleasantly  -But 
whereas  you,  my  dear  Gilbert,  are  I  strangerh,  PaHs 
of  late  and  may  find  enough  of  novelty  in^thV  resent 
able  hours"?  1"  '"^^  TJ'""""  ^""^  ^'^  at'uni^as'n! 

volTrtn  husasm  '"it'tas^'losT'th"  '^  ^^^  ^"-'"^ 
for   me        IW  ^^  '"^  *^^arm  of  novelty 

b^ having  here  \n\ '''"  '""  >'""'"  ^^'"^^^  ''''••'•-''''^ 
Slant  m^rt"'^  So "th'jug^h"" the""p  'r^^'  "'  ^^ 
Antoine.     Have^^oJ^erto  te   ^:;d':ilTs   fofi 

iritis oul  n^'  '?.'  ^°"  ^^PP^"  ^°  '^-"  "^"eard' 
H^liti'  ''*'^?'""''"s.  or  Danton.  you  might  go  to  the 
Halles,  and  .  ompare  the  oratory  theKe.  Bu  vou 
must  forgive  ,ny  not  arcompanving  vou  for  I  LC 
you  d,at  the  daily  repetition^f'the^  demons  rations 
has  become  excessively  boring  to  me."       "'^'^^^'""^ 

■iew 'of' ■  th.;^l''r  T'  'V'^P'y  '^  ^his  unusual 
erreS^Tth  thrchtoiaT  '''^  ^"'^"^"  ^''  ^^^^^ 
tu  \?*'^"-;  "'>/''^a'"  Louis,"  remarked  his  cousin  as 
the  d.K>r  closed,  "it  had  not  occurred  to  me "o  make 
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a  tour  round  Paris  to  see  the  sights !  And  so,  with 
the  foundations  of  the  world  crumbling  around  you, 
vou  stay  in  bed  because  you  are — bored  !  " 

''Or  sleepy,"  finished  the  Vicomte  calmly.  '•  Take 
name  chocolate,  Gilbert— no,  I  don't  want  any— and 
tell  me  then  how  you  propose  to  amuse  yourself 
to-dav." 

The  Marquis  took  up  his  cup,  and  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  crossed  his  legs.  "Louis,"  he  said  with 
some  emphasis,  but  with  perfect  good  -  humour, 
"if  you  are  trying  to  see  how  far  you  can  play 
on  my  credulity  with  regard  to  yourself,  I  warn 
you  to  desist.  Neither  of  us,  1  imagine,  is  a 
fool '• 

Saint-Ermay  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh.  "I  am 
by  no  means  sure  about  myself.  I  sometimes  think," 
hi-  said,  looking  at  his  cousin  with  an  appearance  of 
great  candour,  "that  I  am  moving  in  that  direction. 
In  which  case,"  he  concluded  politely,  "we  should 
naturally  part  company." 

The  Marquis  acknowledged  this  compliment  with 
an  ironic  bow.  "I  think  you  are  mistaken  about 
yourself,"  he  returned.  "  You  depreciate  your 
capacities  unduly.  For  instance,  you  really  know 
perfectly  well  that  your  present  position  is— to  say 
the  least — insecure." 

It  was  not  without  misgivings  that  he  thus 
approached  the  delicate  topic.  The  Vicomte  stretched 
himself  luxuriously  among  his  down  and  draperies, 
and  clasped  both  hands  at  the  back  of  his 
head. 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  he  demanded  lazily,  look- 
ing up  at  the  canopy  of  the  bed.  "  Your  statement, 
vou  know,  has  not  the  attribute  of  novelty." 

As  Saint-Ermay  threw  up  his  arm  the  flood  of 
lace  fell  away  from  his  right  wrist  and  revealed  to 
Gilbert's  notice  the  fact  that  the  wrist  itself  was 
enveloped    in    a    bandage    of    considerable    extent. 
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Trimson!"'"^^''*'   '''^'  *'^''''^''   "^''^   '"^^   ''"'^  "^P^^s  °f 

aHHpH^'./wu''T^''^  ^''^^•"  '^^  s^'d  quietly,  and 
added  :       What  have  you  done  to  your  arm  ?" 

returned  ^h^'^-"^''  Perceptibly,  and  immediately 
returned  the  injured  member  to  its  hidinff-olace 
.nn'n'H  !^'  .^d^'°thes.  ..It  is  nothing '"1.e  re! 
sponded  hastily,  "a  mere  scratch  " 

"A  scratch?"  repeated  the  Marquis,  setting  down 
leng'th^-'    ^"'  ^"^  "*^"^  ^'^  y°''"«'^^  one^oFZ; 

wh^ch  ''jrfc'""  ""-M  ^""r'^'^  '^y  ^  moment's  silence, 
which  It  IS  possible  that  Saint-Ermay  utilised  in 
searching  for  a  plausible  explanation.   ^ 

it  .   .      the  fact  IS,  I  did   not  do  it  mvself  "   Hp 

?htr.S^„r."^"'  y" "-'  --  -- 

emotion  other  than  embarrassment.  ^^"cealed 

"Thank   you,    no.     It   was  an   accident,    then     I 
hope?     You    have  not  been  set  upon  in  the  streets 
or  anything  of  the  sort?"  i>ireeis, 

Louis    shook    his    head.     "It    is    nothing    worth 
distressing  yourself  about,    I  assure  you."^ 

Ah,  1  seel     Your  cat,  perhaps?"  suggested  the 
Marquis  drily,  glancing  at  that  animal.      ^^ 

I   ^.^'^^  ^"  persistes  !      Lucidor  never  scratches  ' 
I   suppose  I  mav  as  well   out   with  it,"  said    Loufs' 

hfs  e  bof  "^Th""  r'""-     ."^   '■^'^^^    himsel?Tn 
his  elbow      "Though  you   think  me  a  lie- a -bed 

mon  cousin.  I  have  been  abroad  tnis  morning  for  al) 

'  I^.s  '    Y^nn  H^"""^  "l^^"  "'^'^^  ^h'^  admission. 
..  i^rl- ,  ,Xo"  ^ave  not  been-fighting ?  " 

fullv       fr       '■^'"!;"^'*   '^'   '-^"•P""^     "odding  cheer- 
A^y,        T^'^'-^^e^.ndcarte  at  six  o'clock  this  morning 
TV  air   was  delightful ;  some  day  I   shall   take  fo 
early  nsing.  ^  ^   ^" 
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Visions  of  Champcenetz,  of  Barnave,  of  Mirabeau- 
Tonneau,  passed  through  the  Marquis'  mind. 

"  But,  my  dear  Louis,"  he  betjan,  somewhat  aghast, 
"  the  days  are  surely  over  when  you  of  the  Court  can 
hope  to  rid  yourselves  by  that  means  of  obnoxious 
deputies.  You  are  not  in  !  790  now.  Who  was  it — 
and  where  did  you  meet?  I  should  not  have  thought 
an  encounter  possible-  "  He  broke  off  in  per- 
plexity and  a  genuine  anxiety.  "  You  are  not 
deceiving  me,  r.ouis?"  he  asked.  "You  are  not 
seriously  hurt?" 

"No  more  than  this,"  replied  the  Vicomte  lightly, 
holding  i:p  the  bandaged  wrist.  "  As  I  told  you,  a 
scratch — due  to  my  own  carelessness.  It  wa«  all 
over  in  three  minutes." 

**  And  your  adversary  ?  " 

"I  ran  him  through  the  lungs,"  returned  Saint- 
Ermay.  '*  He  will  recover."  Both  statements  were 
made  with  great  indifference,  but  Gilbert  remarked 
that  the  speaker's  face  was  many  degrees  graver  than 
his  tone,  and  that  he  was  studying  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  bed  with  almost  a  sombre 
expression.  For  his  own  part  he  scarcely  knew  what 
to  say. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come  out  of  it  so  well,"  he 
observed  at  length,  "and,  considering  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  perhaps  even  more  glad  that  you 
did  not  kill  your  deputy.  Is  it  permitted  to  ask  the 
cause  of  dispute?" 

Louis  turned  his  gaze  on  his  kinsman.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  spare  me  any  fiirth»'r 
questions,"  he  said,  and  then  he  looked  awav.  and 
began  to  stroke  Lucidor,  the  Persian.  "And  ...  it 
was  not  a  deputy.  It  was  M.  de  Beny  with  whom 
I  fought." 

"  Of  vour  own  party  !  " 

"  Precisely  !  "  responded  Louis  bitterly,  "  Unfor- 
tunately, membership  of  that  party  does  not  seem  to 
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be  a  guarantff  for  -honourable  conduct.     However  " 

he  continued,  with  a  spice  of  vindictive  enjoyment. 

he   will  have  time  enough  to  repent  of  it.     I  am 

"°4u"''w*^^^  ^  "^^"^^^  *°  '^''"  him— this  morning." 
The  Marquis  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  refrained 
trom  speech,  though  he  could  have  given  vent  to 
some  ver  trenchant  remarks.  The  Vicomte,  who 
had  now  ^een  serrous  for  quite  four  minutes  (and 
Gilbert  thought  he  scarcely  remembered  in  him  so 
long  a  penod  of  gravity)  suddenly  shook  off  his 
preoccupation. 

"  I  know  exactly  what  you  are  thinking,  Gilbert," 

he  said,  with  a  certain  malign  merriment  in  his  eyes. 

We  are  mad,  are  we  not?    Ah  v>  M  ]  one  must  live, 

and  to-moia>  V  takes  care  of  itsv  If  vou  know.     And 

cor.K  ss  now.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  that— seeing  one's 

f^t  ^".  ^f"\  P'^"^^  ^""^  '■'^'^b  shortly  to  be  accom- 
plished (oh,  I  am  not  blind  as  well  as  mad)— confess 
now  that,  fool  as  you  think  me,  I  get  more  out  of 
my  foolish  life  than  you  with  all  your  wisdom  and 
your  dirty  peasants  I  " 

If  his  cousin's  remark  were  true,  Chiteau-Foix  had 
no  intention  of  acknowledging  it. 

"I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  general  philosophy 
of  life  with  you,"  he  responded  with  a  smile,  "but 
Its  conducf  at  this  particular  juncture.  I  have  seen 
the  King. 

'•  The  deuce  you  have  ! "  exclaimed  the  Vicomte 
sitting  up.     ''When?"  ' 

''  This  morning.     I  had  an  audience  at  ten  o'clock." 
lo  acquaint  him   with   what  you   told   me   last 
night,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Marquis,  steeling  himself  to  meet 
an  outburst  of  indignation.  But  none  came.  On 
the  contrary  Louis  beat  up  his  pillow  and  lav  down 
again.  -^ 

"This  is  interesting,"  h«^  observed,  settling  himself 
comfortably  on  his  side,  with  a  hand  under  his  cheek 
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and  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  visitor.  "How  did  hr 
receive  you?     With  his  usual  apathy?" 

The  Marquis  nodded.  At  his  cousin's  question 
he  beetned  to  hear  again  the  tones  of  that  resigned 
and  hopeless  voice. 

"I  was  not  prepared  for  so  much  dejection,"  he 
said.  '•  His  Majesty  struck  me  as  prepared  for  any 
circumstance,  provided  only  that  it  were  adverse*. 
I  imagine  that  he  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  now. 
When  I  told  him — merely  as  a  warning— of  the  in- 
clusion of  my  name  in  your  list,  he  professed  no  sur- 
prise ;  he  said  that  he  had  always  thought  the  alliance 
a  vain  hope  and  a  dangerous — more  dangerous  than 
most.  *They  are  always  telling  me  of  plans,'  he 
went  on.  'and  yet  Mirabeau  failed,  and  I)e  Moleville 
failed,  and  I  have  known  now  that  since  V^arennes 
no  plans  will  ever  succeed  for  us.'  When  i  spoke 
of  the  present  reaction  in  his  favour,  he  replied  thaL  it 
was  only  a  reprieve." 

"  Yes,"  said  Luui.s  rather  sadly,  "  he  is  always  iike 
that.     What  else?" 

The  cris'j  had  come.  And  to  his  own  surprise 
Gilbert  got  up  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  bed,  put  his  hand  impulsively  over  the 
Vicomte's. 

'*  Louis,  I  will  be  absolutely  frank  with  you.  You 
shall  call  mt  an  interfering  fool,  if  you  will.  I  asked 
the  King  for  a  positive  command  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  scheme  so  dangerous." 

Not  a  muscle  of  the  face  on  the  pillow  moved,  and 
the  hand  was  not  withdrawn  from  underneath  his 
own. 

"And  he  gave  it  to  me.  He  gave  me  absolute 
injunctions — for  you,  and  for  the  others.  He  sent 
this  as  a  warrant."  Chateau  -  Foix  turned  Louis' 
passive  huiKii  ,  Nn  uppermost  and  laid  in  it  a  heavy 
mourning  ling.  In  .J..  Ure  was  a  tiny  braid  of 
the  palost  hair,   nncr  than  silk. 
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Louis  moved  at  last.  "  Ws.  [  know  that  rinjr,"  he 
said  looking  at  it  attentively.  -That  hair  is  the 
late  Uauphin  s.  He  continued  to  look  at  the  ring  in 
-Mien-e,  then,  slipping:  it  on  his  finger  he  sank  back 
again  on  to  his  pillows  and  shut  his  eves.  A 
trown  made  its  appearance  between  his  dear  eye- 
brows. The  Marquis  gazed  at  him  anxiouslv  and 
almost  wistfully,  got  slowly  off  the  bed.  and  the 
f  ersian  rat.  roused  by  the  slight  seismic  commotion, 
stretched  out  a  well-armed  claw  with  an  enormous 
yawn. 

Suddenly  Louis  opened  his  eves  and  looked  up 
straight  at  his  visitor.  "What  was  the  real  reason 
of  your  coming  to  Paris.  Gilbert?  "  he  asked  ..bruptly. 
To  stop  you,'  returned  Chateau-Fuix.  '•  I  did 
not  kn.)w  about  the  20th  until  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  come.  ^     ^ 

"To  stop  me     withoui  real  proof? " 
*  *  Yes. " 

"The  devil  .'  "  said  Saint-Ermav. 

There  was  another  pause, 
rhrlf'''''"'^  give  my  right  hand  to  have  one."  said 
tne  Alarquis.  with  a  certain  passion.  "  But  I  have 
only  convictions,  and  those  vou  won't  listen  to  " 
r.iJS  ^T'  *?"^'^"tions  are  right,"  observed  Louis 
reflect.velv  '• -t  means  that  we  are  all  Vergniaud's 
dupes.     That  would  be  amusin,,^.  .  .   Perhaos 

hn.  fr  ■   ■   ■   ^^"^'^^f'""^  indeed!     Deuce 'take  me." 
but   they   must    be    strong   to   have  brought   y.>u   so 

"Yes   they  are  stronjr.  '  said  the  Marquis. 

The  Vicor^ity  srt  u,)  in  be,!,  hugging  his  knees. 
Of  course  it  is  all  guesswork  I  wonder  how  I  can 
most  quickly  gtt  hold  of  D  Aubevilie."  He  paused 
and  then  broke  out  laughing.  "I'll  tell  them,  but 
.f  you  are  nght  .  .  we  are  gone  too  far  for  that  to 
be  of  any  use. 

It  was  strange  that  the  full  realisation  of  where  the 
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speaker  stood  camt"  only  at  that  moment  to  (Gilbert, 
with  his  laujs^h.  quite  unfeigned,  and  his  plance  of 
self-mocker\',  not  so  simple.  Yet  Chateau-Foix  had 
thought  of  this  through  miles  of  travelling  and  a 
partially  :ilc^pless  night,  and  it  was  the  very  anxiety 
which  had  wrecked  his  interview  of  the  previous 
evening.  His  voice  escaped  his  conc.-ol.  '  Do  you 
really  mean  what  you  are  saying?" 

Louis  looked  away.  He  had  read  his  cousin's 
mind,  and  he  hated  emotion. 

"They  have  all  our  signatures,  "  he  said  in  his 
cool  voire. 

Gilbert  also  knew  now  how  much  he  cared  for  his 
scapegrace  playmate.  The  years,  with  their  sunder- 
ing of  interests  and  sympathies,  fled  backwards. 
•'Something  must  be  done  —  something  must  be 
dwne,"  he  repeated  almost  mechanically,  while  Louis 
threw  him  a  smile,  and  tossing  back  his  hair,  lay 
down  again. 

"Thank  you  for  coming,"  he  resumed  '•heerfully. 
*'  I  wish  I  had  been  more— had  listened  better  last 
night.  But  1  will  obey  your  warning  —  and  the 
King's  wish.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  meanwhile 
is  to  leave  Paris  as  quickly  as  possible.  You  will  see 
Lucienne,  I  suppose?" 

**  I  am  going  to  see  her  now,"  replied  Gilbert, 
rising  slowly.     "And  what  will  you  do?" 

"  I  will  get  up  at  once,"  returned  the  V^icomte, 
stifling  a  yau n,  "and  spread  your  enlivening 
suspicions  ^Vhere  is  that  rascal  Jasmin  ?  "  He 
stretched  to  the  bell-rope  and  rang  lustily. 

"  I  must  see  you  again,  Liuiis.  Where  can  we 
meet?  I  am  staving  at  the  Hirel  des  Ktats  Generaux, 
Rue  des  Petits  Peres." 

The  young  Royalist  considered.  "  I  will  write," 
he  said  finally.  "  But  surely  you  will  go  back 
to-morrow  ?  " 

Chateau-Foix  shook  his  head.     "  I  shall  not  leave 
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Paris   while    Lurienne   is   here— or  you   either,"   he 
added  to  himself.     '*Au  revoir." 

"Poor  Gilbert,"  said  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Ermay 
as  the  door  closed.  "  I  never  knew  he  cared  so 
much.  Jasmin,  you  are  slower  than  a  tortoise! 
Where  are  my  clothes?" 
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LUCIENNE   LAUGHS  AND  CRIES 

"  Je  t'ai  vue  au  temps  des  lilas, 

Ton  jeune  cceur  venait  d'eelore, 
Et  tu  disais,  '  Je  ne  veux  pas, 

Je  ne  veux  pas  qu'on  m'aime  encore  ! ' 
Qu'as-tu  fait  depuis  inon  depart  ? 
Qui  part  trop  tut  revient  trop  tard.  .  .  ."' 

— Alfred  de  Musset. 
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The  high  roofs  of  the  three  pavilions  of  the  Tuileries 
once  more  peered  at  Gilbert  as  for  the  second  time 
that  day  he  made  his  way  towards  the  Cour  du 
Carrousel.  A  huddle  of  buildings — hotels,  barracks, 
livery-stables,  dependencies  of  all  kinds — screened  the 
great  court  from  the  passers-by  ;  and  having  threaded 
his  way  through  these  the  Marquis,  whose  goal  was 
not  now  the  royal  apartments,  directed  his  steps  to 
the  extreme  left-hand  wing  of  the  palace,  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore.  Here,  on  the  ground  floor,  were  the  rooms 
of  Madame  de  Lamballe,  and  above  her  dwelt  the 
King's  sister,  to  whose  apartments  Chateau  -  P'oix, 
presenting  his  card  of  entry  to  the  sentinel,  was 
presently  admitted  by  the  Escalier  de  la  Reine. 

The  room  in  w'^'ch  he  waited  for  Lucienne  was  the 
same  in  which  his  cousin  had  brought  her  violets  on 
a  winter's  day  six  months  ago.  Now  a  pleasant  sun- 
light filtered  into  it  through  the  striped  blinds,  and  it 
was  full  of  the  scent  of  roses.  Among  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  hung  two  portraits,  both  of  women,  and 
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the  Marquis  guessed  them  to  be  those  of  Madame  de 

friS°"ThTAo  "^'7\^^  Bombelles,  the  Pr  "cess' 
triends.  This  fact,  and  the  presence  of  a  httle  bronze 
crucifix  standing  on  a  table  which  bore  a  few  books 
of  devotion  stamped  with  the  arms  of  France  7ed  him 

herself  A  h.VT'?'K°^^''°"^  ?  Madame  Elisabeth 
herself.  A  half-finished  piece  of  needlework  lyin^  on 
a  chair  somehow  recalled  Lucienne.  All  the  shflter 
and  refinement  of  the  place,  this  very  piece  of 
embroidery  the  roses  and  the  sunlight,  ^affected 
Gilbert  with  an  odd  sense  of  the  contrast  wkhSs 
own  uneasiness  They  spelt  security;  yet  Is 
ITd^nnl  T'\  !^"°^T^ho  better?-thlt' the  room 
tt'.St°h'of1une""'     ''  "^^  '"*  ^^^^^^"  '^y^  -- 

wiSTow  ^'th^^^*  l^^  ^^'■^"'>  ^°""^  ^™self  at  the 
deser?J^'  Z  ^?^*  ^^'^^"^  '^^'^^  ''  Overlooked  was 
deserted,  as  usual ;   yet,  away  on  the  other  side    at 

of  the  Feuillants  swarming  with  people.      Nothing 

two  "r-  ^l  ^  'T""^  ^'^  °^  ribbon'^stretched  betS 
two  chairs  kept  the  crowd  from  overflowing  into  the 
garden  of  the  Tu.  eries.  But  the  ribbon  wasfymbolic 
moreover,  ,t  proclaimed  those  green  alleys  accursed  ' 
the  'country  of  Coblentz. "  the  '^black  S.^'  Nobod"^ 
but  the  Royal  Family,  accursed  too,  and  for  whose  ike 
they  were  banned,  walked  in  them  now. 

Gilbert  sighed  and  turned  away.  What  would  be 
the  end  of  it  all?  Not  indeed  Lt  he  h^d  Ich 
thought  to  spare  at  the  moment  for  the  fate  of  France 
his  present  preoccupations  were  Louis,  with  his  reck^ 
less  oyalty,  and  Lucienne,  with  her  clinging  to  her 
royal  mistress.  ...  And  that  step  in  the  co^ifor  must 

When  Madame  Vigee-Lebrun,  about  three  years 

remarkerfo  The"  P  ^  .^"'''".^^'^  P°^^^^'^'  ^^e^ad 
wTu^.  .  ^  Comtesse  d'Aucourt  that  the  girl 
was  like  a  wood-nymph,  and  that  she  wished  fhe 
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had  painted  her  as  Daphne  or  Prociis.  And  it  a 
wood-nymph  be  a  creature  set  apart  from  human 
passions  —  which  is  doubtful  —  then  the  term  well 
represents  the  aspect  under  which  his  affianced  bride 
appeared  to  the  Marquis  de  Chateau-Foix  also.  For 
the  last  few  years  Lucienne  had  seemed  to  him  a 
sort  of  elemental  creature,  a  being  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  nature,  to  be  reverenced  because  she  was 
so  extraordinarily  untouched  and  innocent.  In  those 
dark  hours  which  he  had  known,  and  still  knew,  when 
the  problem  of  existence  weighed  heavily  upon  him, 
Lucienne  with  her  goodness  and  her  beauty  was 
always  the  one  glimmer  which  never  failed  him,  the 
one  little  star,  free  from  all  taint  of  passion  and  raised 
above  the  possibility  of  pollution,  which  swung  clear 
of  the  mists  in  which  he  sometimes  walked. 

But,  in  truth,  Lucienne  was  no  elemental  being  of 
the  sort.  Her  training  had  rendered  it  impossible. 
On  the  very  lovable  characteristics  which  were  hers 
by  nature  Madame  d'Aucourt,  no  mean  architect,  had 
superimposed  a  structure  designed  indeed  to  show 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  but  not  intrini>ically 
meritorious.  She  had  a  little  exploited  her  daughter's 
charm.  And  the  result  of  the  Comtesse's  example  and 
training  was  that  to  some  people  the  girl  seemed  to  live 
in  a  series  of  pictures.  Lucienne  was  herself  quite 
innocent  of  any  artistic  intentions,  but  she  constantly 
caused  other  people  to  see  her,  in  memory  or  in 
imagination,  in  pictures  too.  Gilbert  had  a  whole 
gallery  of  such  compositions. 

He  had  occasion  at  once  to  add  a  fresh  canvas 
to  his  collection  as  the  door  opened  now,  and  she 
came  in.  The  whiteness  of  the  soft  dress  she  wore, 
the  pallor  of  the  rose  drooping  in  the  folds  of  her 
kerchief— a  rose  no  whiter  than  her  own  long  throat 
with  its  narrow  band  of  black  ribbon— the  lovely 
freshness  of  her  cheek,  the  poise  of  her  head  with 
Its  shining  burden,  the  smile  on  her  beautiful  mouth 
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—all  these  Gilbert  suddenly  saw  anew,  as  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  aware  of  a  -trange  and  dizzying 
sensation. 

In  another  moment  he  was  bending  over  her  hand. 

';i  know  why  you  have  come,"  said  the  girl's 
delicious  voice  above  him,  alive  with  the  very  spirit 
of  youth.  "You  all  seem  very  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  me  !  "  And  she  laughed  —  a  trickle  of  clear 
merriment. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you  !  "  he  exclaimed.  He  held  her 
wrists  prisoner  for  a  moment,  and  then  drew  her  down 
to  a  sofa.  "What  you  must  have  gone  through— 
what  you  must  have  gone  through !  "  he  repeated. 
"  I  can't  think  how  I  ever  let  you  remain  here  !  No,  I 
ought  never  to  have  done  it!"  He  had  a  sudden 
flashing  vision  of  this  exquisite  creature,  so  nearly 
his,  at  bay  in  a  window  in  the  palace,  insulted, 
frightened,  helpless.  .  . 

The  momentary  mirth  died  out  of  Lucienne's  eyes, 
and  her  mouth  took  on  the  shadow  of  a  pout. 

"But,  Gilbert,  I  always  asked  you  to  leave  me 
here.  It  was  what  I  wanted.  I  don't  want  to  go 
even  now.     The  Princess " 

"Yes,  I  know,  my  darling,"  interrupted  Chateau- 
Foix.  "Ic  is  just  like  you.  But  I  ought  never  to 
have  done  it.  However,  it  is  no  good  talking  about 
it.  The  Princess  had  more  sense  than  I  have  had, 
in  making  arrangements  for  you  to  go  to  England. 
I  shall  not  know  a  moment's  peace  till  you  are  out 
of  this  horrible  place." 

The  smile  came  back  to  Lucienne's  mouth, 
"Oh,  It  wasn't  so  bad  as  that!"  she  aid,  not  very 
truthfully.  "  I_we— were  quire  safe,  really.  And 
we  have  got  used  to  seeing  the  sans-culottes  about 
by  this  time." 

But  his  betrothed's  treatment  of  the  crisis  seemed 
very  far  from  reassuring  the  Marquis.  His  face 
grew  still  graver,  his  clasp  of  her  hands  closer,  his 
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voice  more  chargfed  with  feeling.  "  Lucienne,  you 
must  never  go  through  such  things  again.  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  to  me.  Do  you  realise  in 
the  least,  I  wonder,  how  I  think  of  vou— how  I  see  you 
down  at  Chantemerle,  in  the  morning,  perhaps,  when 
I  go  round  the  home-farm,  or  when  I  ride  alone  along 

the  lanes.    And  all  the  time "    His  voice  changed. 

"If  I  had  seen  you  in  reality,  here,  in  this,  I  could 
not  have  respected  your  mother's  wish,  and  waited. 
.  .  .  And  now  we  have  waited  too  long,  and  I  have  got 
to  send  you  away." 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  loosed  her  hands,  sprang 
up  and  went  to  the  window.  A  fire  which  he  had 
never  guessed  at  ran  along  his  nerves,  strung  as 
they  were  by  anxiety  and  excitement.  She  was  no 
longer  the  creature  removed  above  the  sphere  of 
emotion  ;  she  was  a  woman,  beautiful,  adorable— 
and  his !  He  swung  round  from  the  window,  stood 
in  front  of  her,  and  holding  out  his  arms  said 
in  a  shaken  but  imperious  voice:  "Come  here 
Lucienne ! "  ' 

And  when  Lucienne  had  got  up  from  the  sofa— 
blindly,  almost  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she 
was  doing,  he  folded  her  passionately  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  till  she  hid  her 
face  on  his  breast,  and  he  discovered  that  she  was 
crying. 

At  that  he  kissed  her  hair.  ''Why  are  you  crv- 
ing,  darling?"  he  asked  tenderly  "You  are  quite 
safe  now."  ^ 

She  pushed  with  her  little  hands  against  his  breast 
trying  .0  free  herself.     "Don't,  don't— you  frighten 

He  loosed  her  instantly,  thinking  what  a  selfish 
brute  he  was,  and  she— how  untouched  a  lily  '  '•  I 
didn't  mean  to  frighten  you,  dear.  But  there's 
nothing  to  be  frightened  of.  See— let  us  sit  down 
again  and  talk  quietly.     You  must  never  be  airaid 
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of  me,  Lucienne."  And  he  got  her  gently  back  to  the 
sofa,  where  she  sat  leaning  against  his  shoulder,  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  her  sobs  growing 
gradually  fainter,  while,  reproaching  himself  for  his 
want  of  consideration,  he  talked  of  he  knew  not  what. 
"The  Princess  was  telling  me  yesterday  how  brave 
you  have  been." 

"  I  haven't  been  brave."  She  choked  down  a  sob. 
"  But  I  wish  I  could  stay.  If  you  knew  how  Madame 
Elisabeth " 

"Yes,  dearest;  but  surely  you  would  not  wish  to 
add  to  the  burdens  she  carries  already.  Besides,  you 
belong  to  me  a  thousand  times  more  than  to  her.  If 
only  I  could  take  you  back  with  me  !  " 

"Couldn't  you?"  came  in  a  very  small,  low  voice. 

"My  darling,  it's  impossible.  Affairs  are  much 
too  critical  just  now,  in  Vendee.  And  that  is  why 
I  cannot  even  go  with  you  to  England.  But  I  shall 
send  Louis  in  my  place,  to  escort  you  and  Madame 
Gaumont." 

At  that  she  started  away  from  her  support  as  if 
galvanised.  "Louis!"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh  no, 
he  n:  ust  not  come  !  " 

Gilbert  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  her  in 
surprise.  "Why  not?  Surely  you  would  be  glad 
to  have  him  if  it  can  be  managed?" 

"Oh,  but  I  am  sure  he  could  not  leave  the  King. 
Do  not  ask  him  ;  I  am  sure  he  ought  not  to  come  !  " 
All  traces  of  tears  had  vanished. 

He  was  still  surprised,  but  rather  pleased  at  her 
independence,  and  said,  smiling:  "You  seem  to  rate 
Louis'  protection  of  his  Majesty  rather  highly,  dearest. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Louis  appears  to  have  been  doing 
the  same  thing  himself,  and  I  should  therefore  be  only 
too  glad  to  find  a  reason  cogent  enough  to  get  him 
out  of  Paris  at  once." 

Gilbert  was  partly  conscious  indeed  of  the  some- 
what startled  gaze  which  Lucienne  turned  on  him  at 
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these  words,  but  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sick 
horror  which  mounted  to  the  girl's  heart  as  he  went 
on.  "I  suppose  you  have  not  seen  much  of  him 
recently?  I  am  rather  anxious  about  him;  he  has 
been  dabbling  a  little  too  freely  in  politics  of  late." 

For  an  instant  the  room  went  round — but  not  to 
Gilbert.  Then  she  asked  breathlessly:  "Politics? 
What  sort  of  politics  ?  " 

The  sharp  anxiety  in  her  voice  warned  the  Marquis 
that  he  was  alarming  her.  "Oh,  just  one  of  the 
usual   Royalist  schemes,   rather  more  hare-brained 

thar  usual— but  I  hope It  is  all  right,  darling, 

th "  'o   need  to   be  alarmed;    Louis   is   always 

It'  ■  nd  now  I  must  go." 

L  or  lie  rose  too,  and  hearing  some  one  say  in 
indifferent  tones,  "I  hope  he  is  in  no  real  danger," 
supposed  that  it  was  she  herself  who  spoke. 

"  No ;  I  think  it  has  been  stopped  in  time," 
answered  Chateau-Foix  not  very  reassuringly.  There 
was  a  talk  after  that  in  Lucienne's  eais  about  final 
arrangements,  and  of  seeing  her  at  Madame  Gaumont's 
house,  whither  she  was  to  go  to-morrow.  Then  came 
good-bye,  and  a  kiss  which  now  she  hardly  felt.  At 
last  the  door  shut,  and  she  was  left  alone. 

She  sat  there  without  moving,  her  hands  locked 
together  in  her  lap,  suffering  horribly.  The  flame 
which  Louis  de  Saint-Ermay  had  lighted  still  burnt 
for  him  alone ;  wanting  in  depth  as  she  might 
be,  the  girl  was  not  of  those  who,  after  the  first 
awakening  of  love,  care  not  very  greatly  to  whom 
they  dedicate  the  flame.  The  emergence  of  the  lover 
in  Gilbert  only  terrified  her ;  she  did  not  take  it  for 
a  tribute.  Six  months  ago,  in  this  very  room,  5  he 
had  known  another  embrace ;  had  sat  on  this  very 
sofa,  with  her  head  on  Louis'  shoulder,  trying  to 
reconcile  hersv^if  to  the  bitter  sacrifice  which  they 
must  make  for  the  sake  of  honour,  and  of  the  man 
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who  had  a  right  to  hold  her  in  his  arms.  And 
almost  impossible  though  the  sacrifice  had  seemed 
at  times,  Lucienne  had  never  lifted  a  finger  to  bring 
Saint- Ermay  back.  She  vas  capable  of  renuncia- 
tion—if only  she  had  some  one  to  help  her.  Her 
mistress,  whom  she  adored,  had  been  her  support ; 
it  was  the  Princess's  strength  that  had  upheld  her  all 
these  six  months.  Lucienne  had  confided  to  Madame 
Elisabeth  the  whole  episode,  and  the  Princess,  seeing 
that  Lucienne  was  anxious  to  do  right,  had  comforted 
and  counselled  her,  and  kept  her  on  those  heights 
which  are  more  easy  of  first  attainment  than  of  per- 
manent occupation.  It  never  occurred  to  either  of 
them — so  binding  did  they  consider  a  betrothal — 
that,  putting  aside  the  suffering  caused  to  Lucienne 
and  to  her  lover,  the  girl  would  be  doing  the  Marquis 
a  wrong  to  marry  him  when  her  heart  could  never  be 
his.  Meanwhile  Lucienne  was  faithful  to  the  course 
that  she  had  laid  down  for  herself,  and  she  had  never 
seen  Louis  alone  again  ;  indeed,  as  there  was  now 
no  properly  constituted  court,  they  met  seldom  under 
any  circumstances.  The  last  encounter  had  been 
on  the  mer  jrable  day  of  the  invasion  of  the  mob, 
when  he  h«d  made  a  rampart  of  his  body  for  her 
safety.  And  to  be  so  close  to  him  for  so  long  had 
transformed  that  day  of  terror — at  least  in  memory 
— from  an  ordeal  to  a  regretted  joy. 

Lucienne  did  not  move  even  when  the  door  was 
quietly  opened,  and  a  voice  said  gently,  "  My  child, 
has  Monsieur  le  Marquis  gone?"  and  when,  receiving 
no  answer,  the  speaker  came  into  the  room — a  clear- 
complexioned  lady  of  twenty -eight  or  thereabouts, 
with  a  carriage  at  once  dignified  and  graceful  — 
Madame  Philippine  -  Marie  -  Helene  -  Elisabeth  de 
France,  the  King's  sister.  Lucienne  rose  mechani- 
cally as  she  came  towards  her,  and  turned  on  her 
mistress  a  pale,  strained  face.  The  Princess,  with  a 
long  look  at  her,   took  the  girl  by  the  hands,  and 
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Lucienne  without  a  word  of  explanation  broke  out : 
"  Madame,  give  me  some  of  vour  strength  !     Oh.  I 

promise  you,  I  promise  you  f  will  be  brave " 

"  I  know  you  will,"  said  Madame  Elisabeth  gently, 
sitting  down  on  the  sofa  and  drawing  Lucienne  down 
with  her.  "  And  you  do  not  need  my  strength.  You 
have  plenty  of  your  own,  and  you  will  know  better 
how  to  use  it  by  and  by.  Dear  little  one,"  she  went 
on,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead,  "you  have  made 
me  very  happy  to-day,  and  M.  de  Chateau-Foix, 
he  is  happy  too.  England  is  not  far  away,  and  we 
shall  know  that  you  are  in  safe  keeping  until  .  .  . 
until  happier  days  come  for  France. 

Lucienne  hardly  seemed  to  heed  her  words.  She 
was  staring  straight  in  front  of  her  as  she  leant 
forward  with  her  hands  clasped.  "I  will  tell  you 
what  happened,"  she  said  in  slow,  dry  tones.  "He 
was  very  kind  to  me,  and  he  was  very  strong,  so 
that  it  was  rest  to  be  with  him."  She  closed  her 
eyes  for  a  moment.  "  Somehow  or  other  I  knew 
that  it  was  different  from  anything  before,  and  I 
knew  that  he  loved  me,  and  I  was  afraid.  But  I 
was  almost  glad  f-  be  afraid,  too;  for  I  thought 
that  perhaps  one  da^  he  might  make  me  forget,  and 
make  me  lov^e  him.  And  then  he  is  so  good  ;  he 
spoke  of  Louis — of  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Ermay — 
taking  me  to  England,  and  I  told  him  that  the 
Vicomte  could  not  leave  the  King,  and  that  he  must 
not  ask  him,  for  again  I  was  afraid,  but  that  was  a 

different  kind   of  fear.     And   then — and   then " 

She  turned  to  the  Princess.  "  How  can  I  tell 
you?  He  said  that  M.  de  Saint-Ermay  was  involved 
in  some  political  scheme,  and  I  thought  my  heart 
would  have  stopped  beating,  for  from  the  way  he 
spoke  I  saw  that  it  means  danger — perhaps  worse — 
to  Louis.  In  that  moment  I  knew  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  tell  myself  that  all  which  passed 
1     in  the  winter  had  been  but  a  girl's  fancy,  for  I  knew 
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—God  forgive  me  —  I  knew  that  I  loved  Louis,  so 
that  I  could  die  for  him,  and  that  whatever  happened 
I  was  his  altop^ether  .  .  .  always ! "  She  stopped, 
and  turned  a  frightened  look  on  her  companion,  and 
then  with  a  cry,  "What  have  I  said  I  what  have 
I  said ! "    she  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

At  Lucienne's  last  words  Madame  Elisabeth   had 
raised  her  hand  in  silent  protest,  for  she  could  not 
find  words  before  what  seemed  to  her  one  of  pain's 
mysteries  —  unhappy    love,    ashamed    at    its    own 
articulate  confession.     Every  trace  of  self,  of  private 
sorrow  or  of  remembrance  of  personal  danger  had 
left  the   FJncess,    for   hers  was  one  of   those    rare 
natures  which   can    really   identify  themselves  with 
another's  grief.     To  all  who  suffered  her  love  and 
her  pity  went  out  unasked,  but  for  those  of  her  own 
family,  and  for  those  who  for  special  reasons  claimed 
her  affection,  she  was  more  than  ready  to  be  spent 
and  offered.      On    Lucienne   in    particular  she   had 
lavished  all  the  affection  of  her  tender  and  generous 
heart.      But    at  this  moment   the   Princess  felt   in- 
stinctively that  she  was  going  to  fail  Lucienne,  and 
the  knowledge  was  very  bitter  to  her.     Lucienne  was 
looking  to  her  for  understanding,  and  she  could  not 
give  it.     The  suffering,  as  suffering,  called  out  her 
symp-^thy,  but  its  nature  was  incomprehensible.     The 
saints  see  with  clearness  that  what  the  world  calls 
suffering   is   not  always  misery,  and  that  what  the 
world  calls  happiness   is   not  always   joy,   and   are 
separated    by  this    knowledge   from   the    society   in 
which  they  live  far  more  effectually  than  by  convent 
walls.      And    since    Madame    Elisabeth    de   France 
was  a  saint,   it  was  her    ideals,   and   not    the   fact 
that    she    had    never    known    the    force    of  human 
passion,  which  made  her  feel  that  she  could  hardly 
stop  to  be  sorry  for  the  girl   whom    she  loved    as 
her    own    daughter.      She   saw   Lucienne's  wav   so 
plainly. 
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Yet  bev;au.st>  slie  w  s  ver  -  human,  she  dared  not 
take  the  girl  again  :t  to  er  arms,  lest  the  words 
which  she  must  speak  siiould  die  upon  her  lips.  It 
was  possibly  the  last  time  that  she  shoulf'  see 
Lucienne — fur  she  never  had  any  illusion  as  co  the 
extremity  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Royal 
Family,  although  for  her  brother's  sake  she  kept  up 
the  appearance  of  a  brave  heart.  Immeasurable  love 
and  pity  shone  in  her  face  as  she  looked  at  the  bowed 
head.  At  last  she  put  out  her  hands  and  took 
Lucienne's  into  her  own.  Lucienne  remembe'"ed  to 
her  last  day  what  the  woman  who  was  her  best  iend 
found  to  say  to  her  in  the  crisis  of  I  r  life.  nere 
was  no  word  of  blame,  no  word  of  du..y,  no  hint  that 
she  feared  for  the  future. 

"My  child,"  said  the  Frincers  very  ,  •  r.tly,  "the 
pain  will  not  always  be  as  it  is  ■  .t.v,  and  ir  the  future 
there  wi"  be  t^  igs  to  comfort  you — perhaps  the  love 
of  children.  And  remember  always  that  it  is  only 
to  the  highly  favoured  that  there  comes  the  possibility 
of  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  yours." 
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FURTHER   OBSTINACY   OF  A   CONSPIRATOR 

"  Je  n'oublierai  jamais  ce  regard  qui  devait  s'^teindre  sit6t." 

—Chateaubriand  (of  Marie  Antoinette). 

At  a  little  table  in  the  Cafe  de  Foy,  once  a  Revolu- 
tionary, now  a  Royalist  resort,  the  Vicomte  de  Saint- 
Ermay  sat  the  next  morning  and  waited  for  his 
cousin.  The  busy  life  of  the  Palais- Royal  went  on 
about  him,  but  for  once  he  seemed  oblivious  of  it ; 
he  even  looked  a  little  grave. 

Louis  de  Chantemerle  had  worn  all  his  life  a  very 
subtle  disguise— an  impenetrable  armour  of  gaiety, 
more  baffling  than  gravity,  over  an  extreme  reserve. 
To  call  his  customary  outer  self  a  disguise  at  all  is 
perhaps  misleading,  for  that  self  went  much  deeper. 
He  was  really  what  he  appeared  to  be,  careless, 
pleasure-loving,  airily  indifferent.  But  the  reserve 
was  there,  and  it  was  the  very  mocking  frankness 
which  he  so  successfully  opposed  to  all  attempts  at 
its  exhumation  which  proved  his  concern  that  his 
soul  should  be  decently  covered  up.  Few  things 
were  not  to  him  objects  of  raillery,  and  the  most 
worthy  objects  and  individuals  had  an  unhappy 
knack  of  presenting  themselves  to  him  in  a  ludicrous 
light.  Nature  had  given  him  parts  with  a  tempera- 
ment which  forbade  him  to  make  use  of  them  ;  he 
had  too  much  wit,  in  fact,  to  be  anything  but  a  fine 
gentleman. 
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And  yet  all  these  sterile  qualities  were  counter- 
balanced by  his  charm  ;  not  the  charm  of  manner 
which,  with  his  personal  beauty,  his  birth  and  his 
gifts,  had  served  him  so  well  in  his  own  path  of  life, 
but  an  attraction  less  easy  of  definition.  In  a  life  of 
light-hearted  self-indulgence,  of  a  fastidious  but  by  no 
means  innocent  pursuit  of  pleasure,  Louis  had  some- 
how preserved  a  ingular  inward  untaintedness. 
He  had  some  claims  to  the  name  of  profligate  ;  no 
moralist  could  easily  have  been  confuted  who  had 
called  him  a  rake,  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift,  or  a 
duellist.  He  was  headstrong,  wayward,  and  indolent, 
extremely  obstinate  at  times,  and  excessively  easy- 
going at  others.  Save  for  one  notable  exception, 
now  six  months  old,  he  had  invariably  done  what 
he  pleased.  With  all  this,  he  had  kept  the  heart 
of  a  boy — if  of  a  naughty  boy — and  a  fascination 
for  which,  as  M.  des  Graves  had  once  said,  an 
evangelist  might  have  prayed  in  vain. 

Louis  had  enough  on  his  mind  at  this  moment, 
however,  to  sober  even  his  persistent  gaiety.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  himself,  along  with  nearly  all  his 
friends — and  knew  it  well — in  the  most  imminent 
personal  danger.  The  vessel  launched  by  the  young 
ultra-Royalists  to  be  the  ark  of  the  drowning  monarchy 
was  vastly  more  like  to  prove  the  coffin  of  all  the  crew. 
A  day's  research  had  sufficed  to  establish  its  unsea- 
worthiness. In  the  second  place,  the  inevitable  part- 
ing with  Lucienne  was  now  upon  him.  And  though 
he  had  said  good-bye  to  her  on  the  day  when  honour 
demanded  it,  yet  in  his  constant  visits  to  the  Tuileries 
he  had  sometimes  caught  sight  of  her ;  and  though 
all  the  time  he  was  uneasy  as  to  her  personal  safety  in 
Paris,  still  the  day  when  she  must  leave  it  was  always 
not  yet,  so  that  she  still  shed  a  dim  fragrance  over 
his  existence,  like  a  flower  out  of  reach.  But  the 
day  of  transplanting  had  come  at  last. 

He  got  up  and  strolled  to  the  door.     Outside,  on 
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the  verge  of  the  garden,  were  the  tables  from  one 
of  which  Camille  Desmoulins   had  hounded  on  the 
populace  to  the  destruction   of  the   Bastille   nearly 
three  years  ago.     To-day  a  couple  of  young  men  of 
his  own  stamp  were  sitting  at  the  nearest,  each  with 
a  second  chair  on  whose  rungs  he  rested  his  feet. 
One  of  them  wore  a  waistcoat  powdered  with  fleur- 
de-lys,  and  a  minute  tricolour  cockade  at  the  back 
of  his  hat— a  situation  chosen  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  emblem.     Pitched  battles  between  thejeunesse 
dorie  and  the  Jacobin  faction  had  given  the  Cafe  de 
Foy   for    the  time    being  to   the    Royalists,   and   a 
lively  zest  was  lent  to  its  occupation  by  the  know- 
ledge that  to-morrow  it  might  be  closed,  or  raided 
again   by  the  enemy.     Jousserand,    the   proorietor, 
good  peaceable   man,   had   put  up  the  price"  of  his 
liquid  refreshments,  a  change  which  had  made  for 
a  more  aristocratic  clientele;   but  the  cap  of  liberty 
had   before    now  been    hung    up    in    the    Cafe    de 
Foy. 

The  Vicomte  de  Saint-Ermay,  acknowledging  the 
salutation  of  his  acquaintances,  searched  among  the 
shifting  groups  in  the  garden  for  the  sight  of  his 
cousin.     All  the  other  cafes  were  in  full  swing,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  an  acquaintance  among 
the  throngs  that  surged  round  the  Grand  Cafe  or  the 
Cafe  de  Valois,  on  the  opposite  side,  or  the  Cafe  de 
Chartres  and  the  Grotte  Lyrique  at  the  other  end, 
under  the  Galerie  de  Beaujolais.     As  he  gazed  the 
young  man  with  the  cockade  asked  him    laughing 
if  he   were   reviving  the  once    familiar  jest  of  last 
summer,  when  a  young  Royalist  would  mount  daily 
to  the  belvedere  of  the  Cafe  de  Foy  under  pretence 
of  looking  whether  the  army  of  the  imigres   were 
not  yet  advancing  from  Coblentz.     Louis  replied  a 
trifle  absently,  and  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of 
his  cousin's  tall  figure  passing  in  front  of  the  Jacobin 
Cafe   Corazza.     He   waited   until   he   was  sure  that 
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Gilbert  had  seen  him,  and  returned  to  the  table  in 
the  corner  which  he  had  quitted. 

A  moment  later  the  Marquis  entered  and  came 
straight  up  to  him.  The  few  habitues  who  preferred 
to  drink  their  coffee  inside  the  building  turned  round 
to  look  at  him,  but  the  place  was  now  nearly  empty. 

"  Well  ?"  asked  Chateau-Foix  significantly. 

The  Vicomte  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Sit  down, 
mon  cher.  I  am  desirous  of  making  you  a  full  and 
leisurely  apology.  You  will  take  coffee?  Fran9ois, 
coffee  for  two  and  plenty  of  cream  !  Do  you  know, 
Gilbert,  that  since  the  patriotic  Assembly  took  to 
sitting  so  assiduously,  you  can  always  get  cream 
in  the  Palais-Royal  at  any  time,  since  nobody  knows 
at  what  hour  our  dear  deputies  may  come  in  here 
and  demand  refreshment  after  so  much  talking.  So 
there  is  one  good  result,  at  least,  of  the  present 
tenancy  of  th*  Manege." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Gilbert  when  the  coffee  had 
been  brought,  "that  your  reference  to  an  apology 
means " 

"That your  surmises,  my  dear  cousin,  are  probably 
correct.  As  I  cannot  yet  be  sure,  I  make  the  apology 
conditional— like  the  baptism  of  heretics.  In  a  day 
or  two  you  may  be  in  possession  of  the  precious 
thing  without  reservation." 

"What  have  you  found  out?"  asked  the  Marquis, 
divided  between  relief  and  apprehension. 

"Very  little,"  returned  his  cousin,  helping  himself 
to  cream.  "  That's  the  damnable  part  of  it.  I  spent 
the  whole  of  yesterday  seeing  people  and  talking  to 
them  and  telling  them  of  the  King's  prohibition. 
The  net  result  of  my  enquiries  was  that  I  elicited 
these  facts.  First,  that  D'Aubeville  had  yesterday 
morning  received  an  anonymous  letter  of  warning ; 
secondly,  that  the  Comte  de  Perigny's  latest  deity- 
one  of  the  ladies  here  at  the  Palais- Royal — had  had 
S       a   fit   of  hysterics   for  which — it's  a   long  story— he 
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could  assign  no  other  cause  than  anxiety  for  his 
safety  based  on  some  information  the  nymph  wouldn't 
divulge;  and,  thirdly— but  this  may  not  be  a  fact, 
a  rumour  of  something  Madame  Roland  said  at  her 
salon  a  night  or  two  ago.  You  have  heard  of 
Louvet?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  his  book." 

"You  surprise  tie.  Faublas  is  not  exactly  for  the 
virtuous.  But  Lcavet  is  now  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative, and  better  known  for  that  rather  amusing 
pink  sheet  of  his,  La  Sentinelle,  which  you  may  have 
noticed  decorating  the  walls  of  this  city.  Well, 
Louvet  is  a  devotee  also  of  Buzot's  Egeria,  who  is 
not,  I  believe,  over  well  disposed  towards  Madame 
d'Espaze.  Egeria— as  the  tale  goes—said  to  him 
two  nights  ago,  as  he  was  leaving,  '  Do  you  never 
go  to  the  Salon  du  Luxembourg?' — meaning,  of 
course,  Madame  d'Espaze's  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Tournon — '  I  should  advise  you  to  make  haste  to 
sample  it  before  it  closes.'  Now  there  is  no  reason 
why  Celie— why  Madame  d'Espaze  should  close  her 
salon,  or  why  anybody  should  close  it  for  her,  unless 
the  purpose  which  it  has  served  should  suddenly 
come  to  an  end.  Anyhow,  Madame  Roland  meant 
something,  and  let  it  slip.  The  tale  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  tiue;  naturally,  I  hadn't  it  at  first  hand. 
You  are  not  drinking  your  coffee,  and  Jousserand's 
feelings  will  be  hurt." 

The  Marquis  drank.  "Is  there  anything  else?" 
he  asked. 

"Lots  of  little  things,"  replied  the  Vicomte  com- 
posedly. "I  won't  bore  you  with  them;  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  haven't  forgotten  some  of  them  already. 
Anyhow,  there  were  some  pretty  long  faces  yesterday 
between  these  various  items  of  information  and  this." 
He  indicated  the  King's  ring  on  his  finger,  next  to 
the  plain  silver  circlet  inside  which  was  engraved, 
as    Gilbert   knew,   Dens  salvui.t  fac  legein,  te^inum^ 
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et  delphinum!  —  words  which  might  any  day  cost 
the  wearer  his  life.  "  And  I  owe  it  to  you  to  a  know- 
ledge that  I  did  not,  on  Saturday  night,  carry  to  our 
fair  hostess's  agreeable  salon  as  unbiassed  a  mind 
as  would  have  been  mine  before  your  arrival  and 
denunciation.     I  observed  a  few  trifles." 

"  But  now  you  have  definitely  broken  off  negotia- 
tions with  the  Gironde  !  " 

Louis  made  a  little  grimace.  "  We  can't  exactly 
do  that.  The  stage  of  negotiations  is  past.  If  they 
are  acting  in  bad  faith  it  is  all  up  with  us, 
and  we  have  nothing  further  to  do  but  to  stop  in 
our  mouse-trap  and  await  tht;  cat  or  a  bucket  of 
water."  He  stirred  his  coffee  with  an  admirable 
equanimity  which  Gilbert  hardly  felt  capable  of 
imitating. 

"Then  what  will  you  do?"  he  asked,  frowning. 
••  You  must  do  something." 

"What  can  we  do?"  demanded  Louis.  "My 
friend  the  Chevalier  d'Aubeville,  who  has  a  head 
on  his  shoulders— as  yet — thinks  we  should  seem 
to  go  on  as  we  have  begun,  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  without  implicating  ourselves  still  further,  lest 
we  precipitate  the  crisis  by  showing  suspicion.  One 
or  two  believe  that  *natters  will  not  come  to  a  point, 
as  far  as  our  own  personal  safety  is  concerned.  They 
conceive  that  the  aim  of  the  transaction  is  to  implicate 
and  to  discredit  .  .  .  another."  He  lifted  his  hat  as 
he  spoke,  with  a  face  grown  grave. 

"That  is  very  possible,"  returned  Gilbert  reflec- 
tively. "And  that  aim— is  it  likely  to  have  been 
attained  ?  Never  mind,  mon  cher,'  he  went  on  kindly, 
"  we  won't  discuss  it.  Let  us  for  the  moment  con- 
sider your  own  personal  plans." 

"  I  haven't  any,"  said  the  young  conspirator,  push- 
ing away  his  empty  cup.  "  I  shall  stop  here  with  the 
rest,  and  see  what  happens.    I  cannot  run  away  now." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  agreed  the  Marquis.     "  Still, 
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I  had  hoped— before  this  happened— that  you  would 
be  free  to  do  a  little  office  for  me."  He  was  not 
very  greatly  surprised  at  his  kinsman's  resolution  to 
go  through  with  the  affair  in  which  he  had  become 
entangled,  nor  in  his  heart  did  he  blame  it,  yet  he 
hoped  that,  if  he  played  his  cards  carefully,  he  might 
Ftill  prevail  on  him  to  get  out  of  harm's  way  before 
it  was  too  late. 

Louis  looked  enquiringly  at  him. 

'^This  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  do  for  me,"  resumed 
Chateau-Foix,  putting  his  elbows  on  the  table  and 
lowering  his  voice.  "  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
I  return  home  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

"  You  surely  don't  need  mjy  assistance  with  your 
devoted  tenantry?" 

"No.  I  want  you  to  take  my  place  elsewhere. 
I  want  you  to  escort  Lucienne  over  to  England 
for  me." 

To  the  RTarquis'  amazement  the  smile  of  a  moment 
before  was  wiped  as  completely  off  Saint-Ermay's 
face  as  if  he  had  struck  him.  A  quite  indefinable 
but  perfectly  visible  change  crossed  it,  as,  drawing 
a  little  back,  Louis  said  in  a  glacial  tone  :  "  I  couldn't 
possibly  do  that." 

Gilbert's  surprise  began  to  approach  the  border- 
line of  offence. 

'•  It  is  not  such  an  extraordinary  proposition 
surely?"  he  retorted.  "You  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  my  younger  brother,  and  Lucienne  goes 
under  the  wing  of  Madame  Gaumont.  An  escort, 
however,  is  desirable;  naturally,  I  meant  to  go  my- 
self, but  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I  must  return  to 
Chantemerle  the  moment  she  is  out  of  Paris." 

"Isn't  it  more  out  of  the  question,"  asked  the 
Vicomte,  "to  send  her  out  of  Paris  in  the  dangerous 
company  of  a  suspect  like  myself?  Do  you  think 
that  my  escort  (as  things  are  tending)  would  do 
anything  else  but  compromise  her?" 
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There  was  so  much  sound  sense  in  this  objection 
that  Chateau-Foix  at  once  ruefully  acknowledged  the 
downfall  of  his  diplomatic  little  house  of  cards. 
Behind  a  slight  annoyance  at  his  own  short-sighted- 
ness lurked  a.  o  a  vague  wonder  at  Louis'  evident 
distaste  for  the  mission. 

"I  suppose  that  you  are  right,"  he  conceded 
regretfully.  "It  was  foolish  of  me  not  to  have 
thought  of  that— but  the  plan  had  occurred  to  me 
before  I  knew  that  you  were  so  compromised.  Well, 
she  must  go  alone." 

"  Madame  Gaumont  ii  worth  an  army  of  ci-devants 
such  as  myself,"  said  Louis  in  a  more  natural 
manner.  "The  name  of  the  late  Gaumont  is  a 
passport  with  the  patriotic.  On  my  honour,  I  think 
Lucienne  is  safer  without — without  any  other  escort  " 
He  got  up,  and  went  on  with  le^s  of  his  usual  levity  • 
;•  I  can  t  leave  the  King,  Gilbert.  You  will  sav,  and 
justly,  that  my  presence  is  not  much  guarantee  for 
his  safety,  but  I  could  leave  him  less  easily  now 
after  compromising  him— as  you  told  me  the  other 
night  I  was  doing." 

"  My  dear  Louis " 

"  No,  you  were  quite  right.  But  I  am  a  chevalier 
du  potgnard,  as  they  call  us.  J  am  sworn  not  to 
desert  ...  I  have,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  his  Majesty's 
orders  to  remain.  And  there's  an  end  of  it,''  con- 
cluded the  Vicomte,  suddenly  smiling. 

Gilbert  had  never  liked  him  quite  so  well  as  during 
the  progress  of  this  little  harangue.  For  one  thin/ 
It  was  so  rare  to  see  him  in  earnest. 

"I  will  say  no  more  about  it,"  he  replied, 
must  wait  and  see  what  happens,  as  you  say 
now,   to    recur   to   Lucienne,    let   us  go  and 
she  has  left  the   Tuileries  yet.     She   was  to 
Madame    Gaumont's    house    in    the    Rue    Vi^ille- 
du- Temple   at   noon;    if  we   get  to  the   palace   in 
time,   we    might    accompany   her."     He   pulled  out 
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his  watch  and  looked  at  it.  "  We  have  just 
time." 

"  But  you  won't  want  me,"  said  Louis. 

"Nonsense,"  retorted  the  Marquis,  throwing  him 
a  kindly  glance.  "  Lucienne  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you  ;  she  is  rather  anxious  about  you,  I  fancy. 
Come,  or  we  shall  miss  her." 

But  the  Vicomte  still  seemed  in  two  minds  about 
accepting  this  invitation.  "  Well,  don't  at  any  rate 
tell  her  that  I  refused  .  .  .  that  I  could  not  take 
her.  Oh,  I  suppose  you  have  already  told  her, 
perhaps,  that  you  were  going  to  ask  me?  Have 
you?" 

The  Marquis,  who  had  turned  to  go,  turned  round 
again  surprised  for  the  second  time  at  something 
in  his  cousin's  tone,  and  especially  at  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  last  two  words. 

"Yes,  I  did  tell  her,"  he  replied,  staring.  "But 
what  of  that?  The  matter  is  easily  explained.  My 
idea  was  a  foolish  one.  Why,  any  one  would  think, 
my  dear  Louis,  that  you  were  afraid  of  Mademoiselle 
Lucienne  d'Aucourt ! " 

"Oh,  sooner  than  be  suspected  of  that!"  retorted 
Louis  gaily,  and,  tossing  an  assignat  on  to  the 
little  table,  he  followed  Gilbert  out  into  the  garden. 

And  to  Chateau-Foix,  immediately  after  he  had 
spoken,  came  the  remembrance  that  Lucienne  too 
had  not  seemed  to  wish  for  Louis'  company.  She 
too  had  said  that  he  could  not  leave  the  King. 

As  soon  as  they  turned  out  of  the  Palais-Royal 
into  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  they  could  see  that  the 
Rue  Saint-Honore  was  blocked  by  a  crowd.  Against 
the  wall  a  figure  with  gesticulating  arms  could  be 
seen  above  the  mass  of  upturned  faces. 

"  More  speechifying,"  said  Louis  disgustedly. 
"Hang  it!  we  shall  have  to  go  back  and  get  out 
the  other  side.  .  .  .  No,  here  are  some  National 
Guards  turning  out  of  the  Rue  du  Rempart." 
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,      They  went  up  to  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.     The 

;  orator  rould   be   heard   only   intermittently ;    as   far 

AS  could  be  gathered    he   was  emitting  a  spouting 

stream  of  abuse  directed,  like  a  firehose,  against  the 

Tuileries,  towards  whose  roofs,  distinguishable  across 

the   Rue   Saint -Honore,   he  shook   his   fist.      Such 

phrases  as    "Austrian    Committee,"    '■''chevaliers  dtt 

foignard,"'   were   indistinctly   audible.     Louis   looked 

at  the  Marquis  and  silently  shrugged  his  shoulders, 

but    as    the   half-dozen    National   Guards   began    to 

cleave    a    way  through    the    mob  after  their  usual 

fashion,    their    muskets    held   horizontally   at    arms' 

length  above  their  heads,  he  beckoned  to  him  and 

slipped  into  their  wake.     In  the  passage  thus  formed 

they  ploughed  a  difficult  way  through  the  indignant 

crowd,  a  dirty  member  of  which,  suddenly  shaking 

his  fist  under  Gilbert's  nose  with  some  passion,  called 

him  a  swine  of  an  aristocrat.     The  incident  plainly 

afforded  Louis  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  for,  as 

he  explained  to  his  kinsman  on  their  way  down  the 

Rue  Nicaise,  the  Marquis  would  not  be  appreciated 

by  the  lower  orders  of  Paris  as  greatly  as  he  was 

at  home. 

They  entered  the  palace  by  the  great  staircase  in 
the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge,  and  had  therefore  to 
traverse  r  le  deserted  state  apartments  before  they 
could  reach  Madame  Elisabeth's  quarters.  Tii.  Salle 
des  Suisses  was  empty,  but  in  the  Salle  de  I'CEil 
de  BcKuf,  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  two  young 
men  were  talking.  One  of  them  saluted  Louis  with 
a  smile^  as  he  passed,  and  the  action  drew  the 
Marquis's  attention  to  him— a  youth  of  twenty  or 
so,  tall,  slight,  and  fair,  with  straight  and  regular 
features. 

"Who    was    that?"   ho  asked   as  soon   as    they 

[were    out    of  earshot.      -He   looked   more   like  an 

[Englishman  than  a  Frenchman." 

"It  was  the  Comte  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein," 
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replied  Louis.  "  \Vp  were  in  the  King's  Constitu- 
tional Guard  together.  The  other  was  his  cousin, 
the  Marquis  de  Lescure.  I  should  have  thought 
you  would  have  known  him,  for  he  is  almost  a 
neighbour  of  yours  —  at  least  he  lives  somewhere 
near  Bressuire.  La  Rochejaquelein  is  not  much 
further  off  for  the  matter  of  that — but  he  is  an 
Angevin." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  the  name,"  said  Gilbert. 
"M.  de  Lescure  is  like  myself,"  continued  Louis, 
♦'  under  orders   from   his   Majesty  not  to  emigrate. 
As  a   matter  of   fact,    he    did    once  get   as  far    as 
Tournay,  but  came  back." 

"Are  they,  too,  involved  in  v  ur  plot?" 
Louis  shook  his  head.  "  Lesuure  is  too  much  of  a 
saint  to  go  to  Madame  d'Espaze's  salon,  and  has 
recently  married  a  young  wife  into  the  bargain.  And 
as  for  Henri,  I  tried  to  get  him  to  join,  but  he  would 
not." 

The  block   in  the   Rue  de  Richelieu   had  appar- 
ently proved  fatal  to  the  Marquis's  plan  of  escorting 
Lucienne  to   her  new  quarters.      Just    outside    the 
Galerie  de  Diane  the  cousins  met  a  waiting-woman 
of  the  Princess's,  who  told  Louis  in  response  to  his 
query  that  Mademoiselle  d'Aucourt  had  left  a   few 
minutes  ago.     Madame  Gaumont  herself  had  come 
to  fetch  her  charge. 
The  two  men  turned  back  into  the  Galerie  de  Diane. 
•'I  am  sorry,"  said  Gilbert.     "Never  mind;   we 
will  go  and  pay  our  respects  to  Madame  Gaumont 
to-morrow.      Let    me   see:    to-day    is    Monday,   the 
and;  they  start  on  Thursday." 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  Vicomte  in  a  colourless  tone. 
They  were  both  walking  slowly  with  their  eyes  on  the 
floor. 

"  She  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago." 

*'  It  would  have  been  better." 

"  However,  it  is  no  use  regretting  that.     The  past 
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few  months  have  altered  her,  Louis,"  said  the  Marquis, 
in  a  burst  of  confidence  very  rare  with  him. 

Saint -Ermay  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  his 
cousin,  whose  eyes  were  still  downcast,  with  a  gaze 
a  little  starued,  and  his  lips  tightened.  All  at  once 
his  eyes  wavered,  a  swift  change  passed  over  his 
face,  and  he  caught  at  Gilbert's  arm. 

"  Hush,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "the  Queen  !  " 

She  came  down  the  long  gallery,  alone.  One  of  the 
two  men  who  watched  her  had  last  seen  her,  beautiful 
and  shining,  "  enchant^e  de  la  vie,"  the  brilliant  centre 
of  a  brilliant  court.  He  was  not  then,  nor  ever  had 
been,  her  admirer ;  rather  was  he  her  critic.  But 
now,  as  she  moved  slowly  down  the  empty  gallery, 
the  sweep  of  her  dress  more  audible  than  the  faint  tap 
of  her  high  heels  on  the  polished  floor,  a  thrill  that 
was  pain  ran  through  him.  Her  eyes  looked  as  if 
they  saw  nothing  around  her,  out  of  a  face  changed 
and  aged  beyond  all  speech  —  sad,  patient,  aloof, 
serene,  still  proud,  so  proud  indeed  that  it  was  clear 
nothing  said  or  done  now,  wliether  by  foe  or  friend, 
could  touch  the  shrine  of  suffering  of  which  it  was 
the  curtain.  The  once  bright  hair  above  it  was  grey, 
but  more  than  ever  it  was  the  face  of  a  Queen. 

Nearer  she  came  and  nearer,  and  seemed  not  to 
notice  the  two  men  by  the  wall,  taking  them  perhaps 
for  a  couple  of  curious  sightseers,  or  for  some  of  the 
guards  whose  presence  she  was  obliged  to  tolerate 
even  in  her  bedchamber.  She  might  have  passed 
them,  if  Louis  de  Saint-Ermay  had  not  dropped  on 
one  knee,  not  with  intent  to  stay  her,  but  with  bent 
head,  as  one  kneels  at  the  passage  of  the  Host. 

The  Queen  stopped,  with  a  faint  and  pathetic  look 
of  surprise,  that  showed  how  rare  and  perilous  were 
such  marks  of  respect,  and  Gilbert,  his  brain  in  a 
confusion  of  pain  and  pity,  heard  her  say  in  a  voice 
of  ineffable  sadness:  "What  I  M.  de  Saint-Hrmay  ! 
and  are  you  not  gone  yet?" 
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The  Queen  smiled  sadly,  and  then,  shaking  her 
head  w.th  something  of  the  air  of  one  who  ind^ul^es 

A  moment  later  Gilbert  too  was  bowing  low  over 
the  same  lutle  hand,  but  of  what  the  Qufen  said  to 
h.m,  or  of  what  he  replied,  he  heard  nothTng.  Anmher 
moment  again,  and  the  Galerie  de  Diane  was  emptv 
Himself  moved  beyond  what  he  could  ever  hav^ 
.magmed  possible,  he  turned  to  his  cousin  Lou^s 
was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  sparkling  with  a 
rage  and  devotion  alike  impotent.  ^ 

-  Le?u^  tTV^'"^  t"  ""  t^"'"  ^^  ^^»d  passionately. 
Let  us  go— I  can't  bear  this  place !  "  ^ 

As  he  followed  his  cousin  down  the  great  staircase 
with^wh^h^n'^'  ^^'^H'-  Royale,  Gilbert  hfd  the  tSt,' 
with  wh.ch  he  certainly  had  not  entered  the  Tuileries 
that   morning,  that,    had   he   been   in    Louis'   Dlaie 
perhaps  he  too  would  have  refused  to  leave  the  sighi 
of  that  tragic  face,  the  sound  of  that  proudMd'vofce 
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"  Peuple  Fran(^ais,  peuple  intrepide  .  .  . 
Entends  les  cris,  vois  I'insoience 
Des  muscadins,  amis  des  rois  ; 
lis  menacent  de  leur  vengeance 
Tous  !(.':>  d^fenseurs  de  tes  droits. 

lis  se  disent  des  patriotes, 
Ces  vilb  esclaves  des  tyrans ; 
De  leiir  egaux  fougueux  despotes, 
Du  trtine  ils  sont  les  partisans. 
Le  mensongs  vit  sur  leur  bouche, 
lis  fonOc'.U  sur  lui  leurs  succes, 
Et  ieur  haine  impie  et  farouche 
Briile  de  perdre  les  Fran9ais." 

—Le  Vrai  Revtil  du  Peuple  (1795). 

When  M.  de  la  Guerini^re,  in  the  year  1743,  took 
over  the  royal  riding  school  of  the  Tu.'eries,  and, 
making  additions  thereto,  turned  it  into  a  private 
academy  of  horsemanship,  he  could  have  had  small 
idea  of  what  should,  nearly  fifty  years  later,  replace 
his  equestrian  arrangements.  Where  the  young 
Louis  XV.  had  pranced  and  caracoled  the  National 
Assembly  now  deliberated  the  affairs  of  a  France 
becoming  daily  more  unlike  that  of  the  Bien-Aime. 
It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  tenants  of  the  building 
had  not  found  their  new  quarters  altogether  con- 
venient. A  parallelogram  of  great  length,  bordered 
by  six  rows  of  seats  rising  one  above  the  other,  seats 
from  which  some  of  the  occupants  could  neither  catch 
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the  eye  of  the  president  nor  be  seen   by  him    the 
Manage  oppressed  its  inmates  by  its  defective  v^ntHa! 
.on  and  us  demands  on  the  voice.     The  preskJen  al 
tribune    a  simple  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth 

adn'^  that"o7th?  ''\'^"  °"  ^  ^^'^'  Lme<S^^ 
racing  that  of  the  speakers,  an  arrangement  which 

cut  the  space  into  two  geographical  divisions    and 

perhaps  contributed,  as  one  of  its  oratorr  remarked 

lo"'Z7'^''lrT''^  ^^^  Legislal?v|  Ass^mbf; 
also.     These  latter  divisions  were  at  any  rate  clear 

?T?h  ~r^'  ^J^^^'  '^^  constitutional  Roya^^'s    the 
Left,  the  Gironde  and  their  present  allies  fhifroi^K- 

furtherreinforced  bytheext?em"Lef"ra;,d^^^^^^^^ 
which  generally  voted  with  the  RighJ  ' 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July   ud  the 

mmmmm 
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threaded    their   way    from  V  ^""^   *   '^^'"a" 

evide„,i;    ourney^^irby  liS'^^?r  '^•.''^'' 
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tional."  To  his  loose  mouth  and  swarthy  skin  he 
added  a  bearing  of  decided  truculence.  Beside  him 
there  walked  two  children  of  about  four  and  six 
years,  and  the  woman  who  followed  him  bore  in 
her  arms  a  wailing  infant  of  a  few  months  old.  In 
spite  of  her  rags  and  evident  misery,  the  face  of  the 
girl,  for  she  was  little  more,  would  have  won  her 
attention  anywhere.  It  had  once  been  beautiful, 
but  now,  across  the  beauty  which  still  remained, 
there  was  written  disillusionment  absolute  and  com- 
plete. The  short  hair  which  curled  freely  on  her 
forehead  had  once  been  covered  with  the  white  veil 
of  the  novice. 

The  group  came  to  a  stand-still  opposite  the  dais, 
and  the  constitutional  began  to  address  the  President 
in  loud,  confident  tones. 

"My  name  is  Franfois  Lethon,"  he  said,  "and  I 
am  the  cure  of  Tregourez,  in  Finistere.  This," 
pointing  to  the  motionless  figure  of  the  woman, 
"is  my  wife." 

Applause  from  the  nearest  deputies  greeted  this 
remark,  some  seeing  fit  to  signify  their  approval  of  a 
married  clergy  by  spitting  on  the  ground.  The  cure 
bowed,  cleared  his  throat  as  if  for  a  harangue,  and 
began  again. 

"  I  am  the  servant  of  the  nation,  she  is  the  servant 
of  the  nation,  and  this  infant  is  our  gift  to  the  nation." 
With  a  deprecatory  wave  of  the  hand  he  turned  to- 
wards the  two  children,  who  immediately  tried  to 
escape  from  his  eye  and  to  hide  behind  the  woman's 
skirt.  "They  were  my  protests  some  time  since 
against  an  unnatural  law,  which  it  has  now  seemed 
good  to  you  gentlemen,  the  fathers  of  liberty,  to 
remove.     Their  mother  is  dead." 

Fresh  applause  followed  these  words,  several  of 
the  deputies  pressing  round  to  shake  hands  with 
the  constitutional,  and  to  gaze  curiously  at  the  girl, 
who  throughout  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  child 
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«n  her  arms,  and,  but  for  the  rising  colour  in  her 
pale  cheeks,  seemed  unconscious  of  the  babble  of 
voices  round  her,  and  of  the  sentiments,  not  alwavs  too 
delicately  expressed,  which  must  have  reached  hef  ears. 
.  After  some  moments  of  clamour,  which  was 
ZZu^  Jl'^  }^^\^-ssened  by  frekh  ringing  of 
the  bell,  and  by  the  cries  of  the  ushers,  the  President 
succeeded  in  intimating  that  the  cure  should  proceed 
with  his  story.  '^ 

"Two  years  ago  "  resumed  the  priest,  '«at  the 
time  when  the  civil  oath  was  required  from  the 
clergy,  and  the  religious  houses  were  ordered  to  be 

fn''i  "^'  ^7^'  '|J"-P^^'"  °f  ^  ^°"^ent  at  Coutances 
in  Normandy.  For  some  while  I  had  cast  mv 
eyes  upon  one  of  the  novices  who  had  pleased  me 
much  but  the  rules  of  the  Order  were  strtct  and 
opportunities  for  intercourse  were  rare.  But  on  the 
dissolution  of  that  particular  house  I  immediately 
addressed  myself  to  Sister  Louise,  offering  her  the 
honourable  form  of  a  civil  marriage,  and  pofntini 
ou     that  a  worse   fate   might  easily  befall  ^her      I^ 

ani^nl/  T,'  ?°  ^°"-'"--  her.^  I  married  he 
and,  on  the  whole,"  he  said,  with  a  patronising  nod 
we  have  found  her  fairly  submissive,  and  hfely  in 

thrnoin^'T'  ^  f"^'^  ''"'^'"'''-  ^  <^°™e  now  C 
the  point  of  my  discourse.  Last  month  I  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Tregourez.  When  The 
news  of  our  arrival  reached  the  villag^,  a  crowd  of 

who  half.r"''"'. '"^^j^"^^^  ^y  theif  former  cur^, 
wno  had  taken  refuge  in  the  d-devafU  chateau  of  the 
a-devani  seigneur,  came  out  to  meet  us  howling 
round  the  diligence  and  brandishing  weapons.  7^^? 
did  not,  however,  attempt  any  violence  unon  ou^ 
persons,   but  that  night  The  windows  were  Token 

a  few  clXs^'' Th^'  ^'""^Ty  '^^^"  ^'•°-  "^  excepi 
a  tew  clothes.     The  next  day  we  made  our  escanp 

and   have  walked  to   Paris.     Citizens    you    see  on^ 

Phght;  you  see  how  we  have  suffered  T  behalf  of 
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liberty  and  freedom.  Now  that  you  have  heard  my 
story,  I  appeal  to  a  beneficent  legislature  to  grant 
me  compensa  »on,  and  I  demand  that  the  nation 
shall  avenge  my  wrongs  !  " 

A  burst  of  applause  drowned  the  cure's  last  words. 
When  it  had  subsided  the  President  was  heard  to 
say  that  the  nation  was  not  insensible  to  the  sufferings 
of  such  a  champion  of  its  liberties,  but  that,  as  it  was 
already  late,  he  must  pass  on  the  petitioner  to  the 
Committee  of  Liquidation.  The  cure  made  as  if 
he  would  embark  upon  a  voluble  expression  of 
gratitude,  but  at  a  motion  from  the  President  he 
was  captured  by  an  usher,  and  forced  to  cut  short 
his  harangue,  and  the  party  moved  across  the  oval 
to  the  door  at  the  farther  end.  Some  of  the  deputies 
stopped  them  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the 
happy  father,  while  others  cast  admiring  glances  at 
the  unfortunate  girl-mother,  who  came  last  in  the 
sad  little  procession. 

Up  in  one  of  the  galleries,  wedged  in  between  a 
shopkeeper  and  a  fishwife,  the  Marquis  de  Chateau- 
Foix  had  surveyed  this  scene  with  the  profoundest 
disgust.  It  was  a  relief  when,  turning  to  the  serious 
business  of  the  day,  the  President  announced  as  the 
subject  for  discussion  "the  situation  of  France,"  and 
the  groups  of  deputies  again  broke  up,  scrambling 
hurriedly  to  their  seats.  In  comparative  silence  a 
member  of  the  Gironde,  Jean  Debry,  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  tribune.  It  seemed  to  Gilbert  that  most 
of  the  deputies  of  the  Left  looked  worn  and  anxious, 
and  that  they  accorded  the  orator  but  a  divided  atten- 
tion, trying  at  the  same  time  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  in  order  to  see  the  effect  of 
his  words.  Once,  when  the  King  was  mentioned 
with  disparagement,  there  arose  a  cry  from  a  gallery, 
"Vive  Monsieur  Veto!"  It  was  promptly  sup- 
pressed, but  it  came  again,  and  was  echoed  several 
times;    but,  on  the  whole,  the  tradesmen,  artisans, 
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and  loafers  who  jostled  each  other  in  the  galleries 
did  not  seem  particularly  interested.  Indfed,  bv 
tVl^  ^'■^"^"',  '"^^'•'^Ptions,  they  encouraged  the 
speaker  to  make  a  speedy  end.  and  Jean  Deb^  was 

nn  J°"^.' "/'^"''"^  '^^''  ^^s-'-e-  His  wordZw^re 
From  ^hTT^bunr '  ^"'  '^  '^"^'^  ^'^"^  ^  ^--" 

fmyS?H^"t  ■']'^  ?^^^  ''^^'"^  ''^''^"t  ^  buzz  Of  interest 

immediately    broke    out.       It   had   gone    round    the 

gallenes  that  the  next  speaker  was  tl  be  Vergniaid 

he  greatest  orator  of  the   Legislative.     Just  above 

h!     km"%T'''^">'    'nuch  "excitement  prevailed 

seen  to  be  making  his  wy  ^it.^'  U  ^a"  Ver^'r^a^d" 

unrstfkable "I'm'  ^'^"'"^^^  "^  ^'^^'  Girondfn  were 
unmistakable.    A  silence  more  expressive  of  annrr^voi 

than  any  applause  fell  upon  the  laflerier  Ch?  eau 

J^o-H  H°rl^  ""'■'°"''>'  ^'  '^^  celebrated  orator    and" 
l^^''^'J'''',"^"rybodyelse.  that  he  was  not  hand- 
some      His  slanting  forehead  was  too  high   his  nose 
and  chin  too  pronounced,  his  lips  too  fulf,  his  brows 
too  prominent.     In  repose  it  was  a  face  to  att?a« 
attention  almost  by  its  ugliness        Ac  th*.  ?•       1- 
opened  his  lips  to'  speaf  his^wordf  we':  d^^neS 
Ind  thff  ^!l  ^"^."^  ^PP'^"^^  fr°"^   the  ganer"es 
on'the':  fact.''^''^'   ''  °"^  ^"°^^-'  relief  written 
Vergniaud's  speech   was,  as  usual,   prenared  and 
closely  reasoned.     He  began  by  ask-'-g^the  meaning 

Iff  rsle^- ;  ^t:^^:^ 
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protection.  It  was  not  possible  to  believe,  without 
accusing  the  King  of  being  the  enemy  of  his  people, 
that  he  wished  to  encourage  the  intrigues  of  sacer- 
dotalism, therefore  they  must  conclude  that  he  thought 
I  itiself  sufficiently  strong  to  impose  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  if  failure  were  the  result,  it  would  be  the 
fault  of  no  one  but  the  King. 

The  speaker  held  the  whole  Assembly  by  his  words. 
At  his  first  insinuations  against  the  King  there  had 
been  a  slight  murmur  of  disapproval  from  the  extreme 
Right,  and  from  one  of  the  galleries,  but  it  had  been 
promptly  suppressed,  and  as  Vergniaud  continued 
he  became  bolder  in  his  questioning  of  the  King's 
motive.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  dare  to  pass 
from  insinuation  to  direct  attack. 

•'  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  King,"  he  said,  •*  that  the 
French  princes  have  tried  to  raise  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  against  France  ;  it  is  to  vindicate  the  dignity 
of  the  King  that  the  treaty  of  Pillnitz  was  signed  and 
the  monstrous  alliance  made  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin  ;  it  is  to  defend  the  King  that  the 
former  companies  of  the  body-guard  have  hurried  to 
Germany  to  serve  beneath  the  standards  of  rebellion  ; 
it  is  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  King  that  the  emigres 
ask  for  and  obtain  employment  in  the  Austrian  armies, 
and  prepare  to  tear  the  bosom  of  their  native  land  ;  it 
is  to  join  these  gallant  defenders  jf  the  royal  pre- 
rogative that  other  gallants  of  the  most  scrupulous 
honour  are  abandoning  their  posts  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  and  are  la'  ig  to  corrupt  their  scldiers  ;  it 
is   in  the  name  e   King  ♦^^At   liberty  is   being 

attacked.  In  shor.,  .l  is  the  name  of  the  King  alone 
which  is  the  pretext  and  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
which  are  being  heaped  upon  our  heads,  and  of  all 
which  we  have  to  dread." 

The  speaker  paused,  amid  a  thunder  of  applause. 
As  it  died  unwillingly  away  he  resumed. 

"  Yes,  my  friends,  all  these  crimes  are  being  com- 
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mitted  in  the  name  of  the  King.  But  remark  "—he 
struck  his  hand  hghtly  on  the  rail  before  him- 
remark  that  you  may  ask  me  whether  the  Kin^  be 
m  every  case  directly  responsible  for  thpm  Your 
hea.ts,  attuned  to  the  love  of  justice,  may  demand 
of  me  whether  the  King  indeed  dismisses  with  his 
blessmg  these  young  nobles  who  fight  for  Austria 
f  he  sought  h.s  own  advantage,  yo5  say,  would  he 
not  rather  retain  them    by  his   side  as    lanissarle^? 

sufficient  for  th^  purpose ;  that  this  man,  whom  the 
generosity  of  the  French  people  cannot  move  has 
his  band  of  assassins,  few  in  number,  perhaps  but 
desperate  and  ready;  that  all  you  havrheaVd^of  fhe 
Austrian  Committee,  ail  you  saw  in  February  of  las^ 

tS  iLelfr ''"'^'""  '"  '^''"''''^  ''  "°  ^"^bL°'  bul 

Confused  cries  arose  as  the  Girondin  paused  a^a.n 
^anmg  over  the  balustrade  of  the  tribune  but^thev' 
were  of  shor  duration,  for  the  whole  Assembly  wli 
panting  for  his  next  words.  Vergniaud  drew  himself 
up,  thrusting  a  hand  into  his  b?east.  and  his  voTce 
rang  out  clear  and  solemn. 

Al'l'.h!?^'^"^-^'"^!]^^'  ^  "^^^^  "°  '■^"do'"  accusations. 
All  that  IS  being  done  against  you  on  the  frontiers  is 
as  nothing  to  the  mine  which  is  being  laid  here  in 
Pans,   not   many  yards  from   where   I   stand       We 
know  whose  hand  shall  apply  the  match,  when  the 
time  IS  come  and  shatter  into' a  thousand  fragments 
not  only  us,  but  our  dreams,  our  hopes   our  ^\^n^]^f 
better  things  for  France.     We  knoTk-alas^  that  I 
should  have  to  say  it  I-and  yet  the  knowledge  does 
not  help  us.     We  need  something  more  ere  we  ran 
stamp  out  this  viperous  brood.     We  want  proofs- 
Ire  bo^th  ?''"'"  "'"'"  •  •  •  F-»o--tizeL   here 

rol^'ofta^er's"'  '''  ''''  ^""^  ""^  ^^'^  ^'«^^  ^  >•"'- 
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Amid  the  cries  and  the  applause,  the  stamping  of 
feet,  the  struggling  and  pushing  to  gain  a  glimpse 
of  the  orator,  Gilbert  was  able  to  slip  unnoticed  from 
his  seat  and  make  a  way  into  the  narrow  staircase 
that  led  into  the  Passage  des  Feuillants. 

M.  des  Graves  was  right— terribly  right!  The 
blow  had  fallen,  and  the  words  he  had  just  heard 
spelt  death  with  no  uncertain  letters.  What  had 
Louis  been  able  >o  do  to  save  himself? 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE   VICOMTE   FINISHES   HIS  TOILET 

"  VL"'  ^^K  "y*^'' ^f''"  ™y  ?ude  lord  I  did  tine  : 
A  heart  half  sae  brave  a  braid  belt  will  never  bin' 
Nor  the  grassy  sods  cover  a  bosom  half  sae  kin' •  ' 
He  s  a  drap  o'  dearest  blude  in  this  auld  heart  o'  mine. 

O  had  I  but  the  iron  on  whilk  bauds  him  sae  cauld  !  " 

—Lament  for  Lord  Maxwell. 

Si'.f'' w^T^^  ^^'■^"fi^^    '^«    streets  with  a  sick 
heart.     He  dared   not  hasten  overmuch    for  fear  nf 

Cge"^anf  tTe'R'   ^"?a  ^'^    transit    between'th/ 
Manege  and  the  Rue  d'Antin  seemed  interminable 

lodged      Th?^  Y""'^  '^^  ^°"^^  '"  ^h'^h  hiTcousfn 
nvSibie  Lh  rh'?"'%^^'  unguarded,  the  concierge 
invisible,  and  Chateau-Foix  s  pped  across  the  court 
yard  unnot  ced.     AH  was  quiet,  and  he  went  ra^X 
up  the  stairs.     The  door  of  Louis'  bedroom   stood 
wide,  and  so,  concluding  that  apartment  to  be  un 
occupied,  the   Marquis  knocked  at  the  d<Sr  of  ?he' 
sittmg-room   which  was  shut.     Receiving^  answer 
he  turned  the  handle  and  went  in.     Onf  glance  w^ 
enough  to  show  him  what  had  happened.^ 

i  he  room  was  in   the  extreme  of  disorder      The 
drawers  of  the  Boule  cabinet  against  the  wall  had 
been  wrenched  open,  and  out  of  one  or  two  dribbled 
odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds.     Across  most  of  them 
however,  ran  a  strip  of  paper  and  a  hasty  seal.    On  the 
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round  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  china 
bowl  of  crimson  roses,  overturned  and  shattered, 
apparently  by  the  sword  which  seemed  to  have  been 
flung  down  on  top  of  it,  while  the  water,  a  damp 
patch  m  the  sunlight,  deepened  the  suggestive  hue 
of  the  red  English  carpet.  Gilbert  recognised  the 
costly  weapon  as  his  cousin's ;  the  naked  steel— the 
scabbard  lay  upon  the  floor— shone  through  the  red 
rose-petals  like  the  menace  of  Fate  across  a  flower- 
strewn  existence. 

The  Marquis  walked  over  to  the  cabinet.      Had 
they  found  papers  among  its  other  contents  ?    Some- 
thmg  scrunched  under  his  foot,  and,  stooping,   he 
picked  up  a  little  miniature,  broken  across  its  laughing 
face.     To  the  ring  at  the  top  was  tied  by  a  ribbon  a 
curl  of  fair  hair.     With  something  between  a  sigh 
and  a  frown  Gilbert  slipped  the   broken   gage,    no 
frailer,  perhaps,  than  its  giver,  into  one  of  the  half- 
open  drawers,  where  a  glance  showed   him   that  it 
might  find  suitable  company.     Ah  well !  better  they 
should  find  things  like  these  than  pa,jers.     He  turned 
as  he  did  it  at  a  sound  behind  him,  and  saw  in  the 
doorway  the  stricken  face  of  Jasmin.     The  old  man 
made  a  sort  of  rush  at  him,  and  stopped  half-way, 
brought  up  by  a  respect  too  deep-rooted  to  be  over- 
thrown even  at  such  a  crisis. 

"Pardon,    Monsieur  le    Marquis,"  he   murmured 

brokenly.     "  Monsieur  le  Vicomte " 

"Is  arrested?"  asked  Chateau-Foix  with  a  great 
outward   composure. 

Jasmin  nodded  mutely,  and  two  tears  coursed  slowly 
down  his  old  cheeks. 
"This  morning?" 

"  About  two  hours  ago.  O  mon  Dieu  !  what  shall 
we  do,  M.  Gilbert?"  he  sobbed,  reverting  to  a  mode 
of  address  long  since  laid  by. 

The  Marquis  took  a  turn  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
violated  cabinet.   There  were  two  things  he  must  know. 
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••  Did  they  find  any  papers?" 

Jasmin   put  back  his  pocket-handkerchief.     "No 
Monse.gneur.      Pra.se   to  the    saints,    Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  burnt  them  all  last  night  "         '""^"^""^  '« 

"Thank  God  I"  said  Gilbert  to  himself      "And 
now,  do  you  know  where  he  was  taken  ?  "      " 

Jasm.n's  face  fell.     -  They  would  not  tell  him." 

destination  ?  Think/'"  ^°"  '''  "°^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
'*  I  am  quite  sure,  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 
"And  no  one  else  heard  it?" 

"No,  no  one.  O  Monseigneur,"  burst  out  the 
o^d  man,  claspmg  his  hands,  ''what  will  becoL  of 
Monsieur  le  V.comte?  Nobody  knows  what  a  kind 
master  he  was-always  was.  And  it  seems  but  tS^ 
"'ru^y  hf  --^  -  J'ttle  boy,  and  I  S-l-''  '^' 

his   shoulde?'''  ^T  "P  '"^  ^'"^  ^"^  '^'d  ^  hand  on 
Fasnfin  •' h!     '^  l^^^?"'^  ^^^^   ""^^^^^   '^   arrested, 

hts  funeral  sermnn'"'^'l5'  ^-'^■'''  ''  "°  "^^'^  ^°  P'-^^ch 
nis  runeral  sermon.     He  >s  in  prison  :  we  must  find 

^^^ri.T^  ^^^  ?^^  ""^^  ^as  shaking  111  over- 
o  ."nH  '"tT  '^'^'^y  '^^  ^h°'^  ^^^'•y  from  begrnnTng 
vJn  1,  Th%"'0'-e  you  can  recollect,  the  easier  you 
.viH  make  it  for  me  to  know  what  to  do  "  ^ 

B-.t  sit  down  the  old  servant  ..c^lj  not  ' 

usual  hoS'ulT'"'"' }^  ^■'T'''^  ^''  "^°ff^«  ^tthe 
wards  he^ot  nn  &^"  feverishly,  "and  soon  after- 
waras  ne  got  up.  He  was  very  merrv  and  nrH«r^^ 
me  to  lay  out  the  new  .^.../.VvJ sui^  fccause  k  was 
such  a  fine  morning,  and  he  thought  that  veAr  1  k^?y 
nL  F?';^'^  T  ^"^''  '^  ^^^'■^  he  ^as  going.^!    wa? 

ceideT    ..^wr    ,,    J^^"^L"  ,?'*^^^^'  ^"d  then  pri- 
ceeded.        When  he  was  half  dressed,  he  sat  down 

S'^°'%  »he  glass   in   his  /«^«e>.>  as    usLr  and  I 

Kf"  "^  his  hair.     I   remember,    I  had  fust  ti^"  the 

nbbon,  when  we  heard  a  great  knock  it   the  door 
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downstairs.     '  I  wonder  what  that  is,'  I  said,  and  I 
stopped   to    listen.       'Never    mind,'  says   Monsieur 
le  Vicomte.     '  It  may  be  the  devil,  from  the  fashion 
of  his  announcing   himself,    but    I   must  be  shaved 
all  the  same.      So  I  had  everything  ready,  and  the 
very  brush  in  my  hand,  when  we  heard  loud  voices 
downstairs,   and   then   people    coming    up   fast  and 
noisily      'You  can  wait  a  little,'   says   Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  very  quietly,    'for  I   thin!    :t  ts  the  devil.' 
And  then  he  throws  back  his  head,  and  says,  laugh- 
inp     Open  the  door  to  him,  Jasmin.'     But  before  1 
could  get  to  It,  It  was  thrown  wide,  and  there  were 
SIX  or  seven  men  in  the  vile  red  and  blue  uniform,  and 
others  behind,  scum  with  pikes.     They  tumbled  in  as 
If  they  expected  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  to  be  getting 
out  of  the  window,  but  there  he  sat  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  with  his  legs  crossed,  quite  cool,  iSoking  at 
mI?  uTs^'^  "^^^  ^^  ^^^  sometimes,  Monsieur  le 

w.^hM!"°'^'i'^u''*  5".''^"'  ^^"^  ^^^  ^ell  acquainted 
S      -Go        ^       insolence  of  his  cousin's  sang- 

"After  a  moment  a  man  in  front  pulled  out  a 
paper.  'You  are  the  d-deva»i  Vicomte  de  Saint- 
iirmay,  he  says,  'and  I  hold  a  warrant  to  arrest  vou 
for  conspiracy  on  behalf  of  Capet  against  the  nation. 
In  the  name  pf  the  sovereign  people,  I  command  you 
to  tollow  me.  ^ 

"'I  know  of  only  one  sovereign  in  France,'  says 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  'and  he  does  not  spell  his 
name  with  those  letter        Let  me  see  your  warrant.' 

Ihe  man  in  authority  seemed  to  hesitate. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  but  I  suppose  that  when  he 
saw  my  master  so  quiet  he  thought  that  he  could 
trust  him  with  the  accursed  thing,  and  so  he  came 
forward  and  put  it  into  his  hand.  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  took  it  very  gingerly,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
ot  soiling  his  fingers— though  indeed  the  paper  was 
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quite  clean— ana   read   it    through  once.     Then  he 

^'"u^.li^"?^  *"'^  ^°^  "P  f~"»  his  chair.  * 

'  I    J^r^°t'  ""^  friend,'  he  says  with  a  little  smile. 

I    shall    be  at    your  service  in    a    few    moments 

c^ofCu'^i^^^^^^^^  ^°""^'^"  -^  yourexceiren^ 

inHv  "whfJ*'°'"^*'  """^^  ' '  "^y"  ^^^  "^^"  threaten- 
Lie«  '  Yth-  ft  ^°"  ^°'"^  ^°  ^°^  Resistance  is 
useless.  I  thmk  he  was  angry  because  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  was  so  polite. 

"«I    should   not   dream    of  resisting  you,*    savs 

Monsieur  le  V.comte  very  sweetly,  and  adds  .ome! 

h,ng  about  h.s  being  irresistible.     '  I  am  only  SI 

^  fimsh  my  toilet.'     Then  he  turned  to  me  aVb^f 

'"^.^r.nghim  some  fresh  shaving  water. 

fa,,«  ^"u  *"*"  ^.^''°'"^'  because,  being  very  ill- 
favoured,  he  was  certain  now  that  Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
was  laughing  at  him.  '  You  shall  come  as  you  are  ' 
he  said  with  sev,  ral  oaths.  ^  ' 

J^  ^^°"?;^"'" '«  'comte  said  that  that  was  impossible, 
and  he  threw  open  his  dressing-gown.  'I  could 
not  conceivablv  permit  myself  tS  shock  the  delicacy 

in  tnis  state  —he  was  in  his  sh  rt  and  breeches  von 
understand.  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  '  Surely  yoi  Jan 
amuse  yourself  while  I  finish  dressing  ;  I  shUnotTe 

'•  They  made  a  great  clamour  at  that,  and  there  was 
much  swearing,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  in  the 
oom  at  once  But  the  end  of  it  was  that  they  glJe 
mi.c.  ?*T  ?^  '"^"  '"  authority  remembered  thft  he 
must  look  for  papers,  and,  as  Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
pointed  out,  he  could  do  that  while  he  himself  was 
being  shaved.  But  when  they  asked  where  ^1s 
papers  were  he  said  that  last  night  the  ashes  wL  in 
the  grate  but  that  if  Jacques  had  done  his  work 
proper  y  he  was  afraid  tW  would  not  be  there  noi 

en  they  went  to  see.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,   and 
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anyhow  It  would  have  been  of  no  use,  because 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  never  burnt  them  in  that  grate 
at  all.  I  heard  them  breaking  open  drawers  in  there, 
and  prayed  to  heaven  that  Monsieur  Louis  would  not 
want  me  to  shave  him,  because  my  hand  was  shaking 
so,  and  there  were  two  men  guarding  the  door,  and 
two  sitting  on  the  bed  with  their  muskets  on  their 
knees.  But  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  would  not  take  any 
denial — when  he  really  meant  a  thing  he  never  would 
—and  I  began  and  I  cut  him  at  once.  '  Give  me  the 
razor.  Jasmin,  you  heart  of  hare,'  he  says.  '  I  do 
not  want  tny  throat  rut  before  my  t'm,t.\'  So  he  took 
it,  and  finished  shaving  himself  as  cool  as  you  please, 
and  all  the  while  they  were  stamping  in  ana  out,  and 
swearing  and  breaking  things,  and  telling  Monsieur 
le  Vicomte  to  make  haste.  But  he  took  very  little 
notice  of  them  until  he  had  finished  shaving. 

"•Bring  me  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  Jasmin,'  he 
says  then.  'The  citizen  seems  unfortunate  in  his 
ga.Tie  of  hide-and-seek.'  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
still  have  the  carmclite,  and  he  says,  '  Why  not  ? ' 
so  I  brought  it.  But  first  the  men  turned  out  the 
pockets,  and  after  that  I  thought  that  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  would  not  put  it  on— but  he  did." 
Jasmin  stopped. 
"And  then?" 

"Then  they  took  him  away— in  a  coach,"  replied 
the  old  man,  his  lips  trembling,  and  suddenly,  un- 
consciously, he  sat  down  on  the  sofa  behind  him  and 
bent  forward,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 

To  Jasmin  this  was  evidently  the  end,  the  tragic, 
overmastering  end,  of  the  story,  but  the  Marquis 
had  not  time  to  taste  this  finality. 

"You  cannot  have  told  me  everything,  Jasmin," 
he  said.     "Surely  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  left  some 

instructions,  some " 

He  broke  off,  rather  startled,  for  the  old  man  had 
sprung  up.     "  Holy   Virgin  !     I   had   forgotten   for 
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the  moment.  Heaven  send  we  have  not  disturbed 
him  I  Pardon  me.  Monseigneur."  He  went  on  tip- 
toe to  the  far  side  of  the  room,  and  Gilbert  followed 
him,  suddenly  uncertain  as  to  his  sanity.  And  in 
a  deep  chair  by  the  window,  on  one  of  Louis' 
handsomest  coats,  slumbered  the  object  of  this  solici- 
tude, the  beautiful  Persian  cat  which  Chateau-Foix 
had  seen  on  his  bed. 

"  He  has  been  so  restless  since  Monsieur  Louis 
went,"  explained  Jasmin,  coming  softly  away.  "At 
last  I  brought  him  this  coat  to  lie  on.  Poor  Lucidor  ! 
it  has  soothed  him.  But"— he  looked  back—"  I  see 
that  he  has  not  touched  his  cream  ;  how  vexed 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  would  be  !  I  was  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  it  at  his  usual  time." 

"  Were  those  my  cousin's  last  instructions?  '  asked 
Gilbert  sarcastically. 

"Yes,  Monseigneur,"  responded  the  old  servant, 
quite  oblivious  of  the  sneer. 

The  Marquis  muttered  under  his  breath  something 
uncomplimentary  to  his  kinsman.  Such  levity  was 
mcomprehensible  to  him. 

"Are  you  sure  there  was  nothing  else?"  he 
demanded  impatiently.  "  No  message  for  me— even 
though  I  am  not  a  cat?" 

Jasmin  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  reproachful 
astonishment.  "Monsieur  le  Marquis,  how  could 
there  be  ?  We  were  not  alone  for  a  single  moment. 
Do  you  think  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  would  wish  to 
implicate  you?  Indeed,"  he  finished  nervously,  "he 
would  not  think  it  safe  for  you  to  be  here  now,  in 
case  they  return." 

"You  need  not  alarm  yourself,  my  good  Jasmin," 
returned  Chateau-Foix.  "  I  shall  not  stay,  if  you 
can  give  me  no  more  information."  He  walked 
musingly  to  the  door.  "By  the  way,  would  not 
the  name  of  the  prison  have  been  in  the  warrant?" 
"  If  It  had  been.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  would  not 
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have  asked  it,"  replied  Jasmin,  shaking  his  head. 
"  He  did  ask  it— so  that  I  might  hear,  1  suppose- 
but  they  would  not  tell  him." 

Gilbert  went  out  of  the  house  feeling  like  a  man 
who  has  unexpectedly  come  to  the  edge  of  a  high 
cliff.      Before    him   was— nothingness.      He    almost 
felt   that  Louis'    arrest   was   less   terrible  than    the 
absolute   ignorance   as  to  his  whereabouts.      True, 
he  had  spoken  to  Jasmin— more  hopefully  than  con- 
viction really  warranted— about  procuring  his  master's 
release— but  how  was  he  to  do  it,  even  if  he  knew 
whither  he  had  been  taken  ?    And  not  to  know  that 
was    stupefying.      Poor  Louis,    going  light-hearted 
into  the  darkness  with  no  last  message  for  any  one 
—save  a  pet !     No,  it  was  incredible  that  he  should 
never  see   him   again;    his  release  only  needed  an 
unswerving   determination    and    perseverance,    and, 
once   released,    he   would    instantly  get  him   out  of 
Paris,  and  they  would  go  back  to  Poitou  together. 
Was  not  that  the  very  aim  of  his  coming  to  Pans? 
One's  own  kin  are  safe,  of  course,  from  the  graver 
catastrophes,  and  who  could  fancy  Louis  other  than 
fortunate?     He  had  been  so  all  his  life. 

The  thought  of  leaving  Paris  brought  to  the 
Marquis,  who  was  almost  at  his  own  hotel,  the 
remembrance  of  another  who  was  also  to  quit  it 
for  safety.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  He  had 
promised  to  see  Lucienne  to-day;  he  was  indeed 
to  tell  her  whether  or  no  Louis  would  escort  her 
to  England.  Saint-Ermay's  refusal  was  now  more 
providential  than  inexplicable,  and  he  need  not  tell 
her  that  his  cousin  could  not  take  her,  but  simply 
that  it  had  been  arranged  otherwise.  He  need 
not,  in  fact,  alarm  and  grieve  her  by  letting  her 
know  at  all  of  his  arrest.  Moreover,  it  was  yet 
early,  barely  noon  ;  much  might  be  done  before  he 
went  to  see  her;  he  might  even  carry  her  news 
of  a  peril    past.      But    in    his    heart    of  hearts  he 
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did    not    think    he   could    accomplish  anything    so 
quickly. 

And  when  he  returned,  some  five  hours  late-,  the 
hopeful  visions  which  he  had  insisted  upon  seeing 
were  transmuted  into  menacing  phantoms  of  gloom. 
He   was  no   wiser  than   when   he   had   started   out, 
and    he   was  a   great  deal    more   depressed.      With 
much  difficulty  he  had  succeeded  in  seeing  Bertrand- 
Moleville.     The  Royalist  ex-minister  knew  nothing, 
could  do  nothing.     If  there  had  been  other  arrests— 
and  there  must  have  been— they  had  been  kept  very 
quiet.     Perhaps   the   Girondins   had   found   the   fish 
in  their  net  less   numerous  than    they   had   hoped. 
But  the  Comte  de  Perigny  had  vanished,  as  Gilbert 
discovered  when  he  at  last  procured  his  address.     In 
despair,  Gilbert  went  to  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt,  whom   he  knew,  and,  in  some  sort,  had 
followed.      The   Liberal   leader    and   philanthropist, 
standing  between  the  two  parties,  might,  he  thought, 
be  induced  to  mediate,  but  Gilbert  soon  found  that 
on  that  score  he   had   nothing  to   hope  from   him. 
The  Due  was  kind  and  sympathetic,  but,  like  most 
moderates,  he  knew  himself  more  intolerable  to  the 
extremists    than   a   Royalist,    perhaps,   would    have 
been.     He  could    only  advise   Chateau-Foix  to  go 
straight  to  one  of  the  Girondin   chiefs,  suggesting 
for  the  purpose  Roland,  as  an  ex-minister  and  humane, 
or  Condorcet,  as  an  ex-aristocrat.     But  he  did   not 
disguise    his     be  ef    that    any    application    to    the 
dominant  party  would  be  unsuccessful. 

"We  must  face  the  truth,"  he  said  gravely.  "This 
IS  what  they  must  have  worked  for,  and  can  you 
expect  them  now  to  forego  the  fruits  of  victory?" 

/-mL^°"u^'"^'  ^*^^"'  ^^^'  ^  ^^  t°  abandon  hope?" 
Gilbert  had  asked  rather  bitterly,  but  the  good 
Duke  replied  that  what  he  meant  was  that  no  direct 
exertion  of  influence  was  likely  to  be  of  use.  He 
promised  the  matter  his  earnest  consideration,  and 
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undertook  to  communicate  with  the    Marquis  early 
next  morning  if  he  had  any  news. 

Profoundlv  dispirited  and  weary,  Gilbert  threw 
himself  down  in  his  own  room.  But  he  was  00 
anxious  to  rest,  and,  moreover,  it  was  already  after 
?he  hour  he  had  named  for  seeing  Luc.enne. 
Yesterday  he  would  perhaps  have  been  there  before 
the  time;  but  to-day  another  face  had  POwer  to 
banish  hers.  Great  God !  suppose  that^  Fate  had 
sometimes  the  will  to  cheat  the  fortunate . 
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CHAPTER  XI 

"YOU   ARE   HIDING   SOMETHING   FROM   ME  !  " 

thlJI'^^  P^"^'/^  °^^',  '°^*  S^^°"^S'  o^e'-  periwig  and 

falbala,    over    lovelock    and    Flanders   point,    there 

stood  in  the  Rue  Vieille-du- Temple,   in   the  once 

uftTdelZT-"^'  the  Marais,  tfe  beautiful  IMe 

bunt  in  th^  S^gu.n.ere,  which  a  peer  of  France  had 

built    n  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.,  a  chancellor  had 

jnhabit«l  under  the  Roi  Soleil  and  a  favouSe  inde^r 

Louis  XV     and  which,  finally,  a  self-made  banker 

had   bought  in    1780.      All   nymphs    and   garlands 

within,  pilasters  and  garlands  without,  it  was^a  housi 

fit  for  a  prince  or  a  royal   mistress    a  house  that 

smiled  and  sang,  and  into  this  house,   in  the  year 

Jn'wn  tn°'the' V'^^'l/^"^-  ^°"^'^"^  ^---''  -» 
Known    in    the    Rue    Vivienne,    had    brouc^ht    his 

equally  excellent  English  wife.'  And  the  ^6tel  de 

L  c-^"'r  •'■^'  SO  incongruous,  had  not  affected  either 

hearr^He  {;  °/  ^'^."^^"""^  ^^  ^^e  goodness  of  h^' 

hfs  own  ^"'"S^^^  do^",  »ts    airy    characteristics    to 
his  own  bourgeois  level.      In  these  abstentions  his 

wh.';^h  "^Z"  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^''"-     Madame  Gaumon 
when  she  first  entered  this  dwelling,  though  a  br?de 

^f^'hP^'■'^^J  '"^'"'"'  ^"^  ^''  ^"sband  was  over  fif?;.' 

is  ho5se°a  nft^T-'''""^  ^°""^  '^'  decorations^ 
of  k;c  f  f-  c  *"■>""«:,  at  least  he  never  repented 
of  his  selection  of  a  helpmate.     During  the  ten^yeSs 
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of  his  occupancy  of  the  Hotel,  he  sang  the  praises  of 
the  nation  which  had  provided  him  with  so  good  a 
wife,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  passed  quietly 
out  of  the  troubles  of  this  world  (exactly  at  the  epoch 
when  Mirabeau  was  proposing  the  creation  of  more 
assignats  in  order  to  meet  the  second  financial  crisis 
of  1790).  M.  Gaumont  departed  consoled  with  the 
knowledge  that  if  any  woman  was  able  to  take 
care  of  herself,  under  any  circumstances,  that  woman 
was  his  wife.  Nevertheless  he  had  strongly  urged 
her  to  return,  as  soon   as   might   be,  to  her  native 

*  The  widow,  though  greatly  distressed  at  his  death, 
took  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  she  had  pro- 
tected him,  at  all  events  during  the  last  decade  ot 
his  life,  from  the  numerous  frauds  and  impostors  who 
were  for  ever  draining  him  of  his  substance.     ^>lie 
was  herself  of  a  most  charitable  and  kind  disposition, 
but  she  possessed  a  certain  shrewdness  and  a  power 
of  discrimination   which   in   matters  of  charity  had 
been  lacking  to  her  husband.     For  the  first  year  of 
her  widowhood  she  lived  in  great  seclusion,  but  not 
in  idleness,  since  she  insisted  upon  concluding  the 
banker's  affairs,  as  far  as   possible,  herself.     It  was 
at  this  time  that  her  common-sense  homely  nature 
was  extremely  touched  by  a  message  of  sympathy 
which  she  had  received  from  Madame  Elisabeth,  with 
whom  she  had  once  had  an  audience  on  matters  ot 
charity.      When,    therefore,   having    yie.     J  ,*"  ,^']^ 
continual  solicitations  of  her  relatives  in  England  to 
return,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  her  own  country,  she 
heard,  by  a  mere  coincidence,  that  the  Princess  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  escort  thither  for  a  young 
lady  of  the  Court,  she  immediately  offered  her  services. 
It  was  with  even  more  than  her  accust    tied  kind- 
ness and  good-nature  that  Madame  Gaumont  greeted 
Lucienne  on  the  afternoon  that  she  bore  her  away 
from  the  Tuileries.     Her  appearance  was  in  itselt  a 
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consolation.  Tall  and  stout,  but  not  ungainly,  she 
earned  a  smal  head  upon  massive  shoulders^  and 
her  eyes  twinkled  with  amusement  at  the  smallest 
provocation.  Her  cheerful  motherly  humour  a7once 
understood  and  felt  for  the  girl's  dejection  w  thSut 
losmg  .ts  shghtly  bracing  temper,  "'it  would  have 
been  plam  indeed  to  a  less  sympathetic  eye  that 
Luaenne   was   heart-broken  at  leaving   her  beloved 

Xifr"'     V^^  'T'^  ^y  ^^^^'"^  Glumontl  side 
and  during  the  first  hour  or  so  after  her  arrival  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Seguin.^re,  the  las.^  words  of  the  Princess 

he?     Bu?Z/r'"''°"'  f°  '^.  ^--^^^  ^^d  -^taTned 
u\    ^"V  .      evening,  alone  in  the  pretty  pink  and 
white  boudoir  which  her  hostess  had  assigned  ?o  her 
uZ^t    ff '"'•     ^1'  *^"  ^^^'^  ^hich  hid  held  he; 

oti^er  st  ?elf  hr'^^'T  "^""^  P^""*'"^  °"^  ^^'^^  the 
n^.  'i  1  ^  ^^'■^^•^  ^•^"e  on  a  hostile  sea.  It  was 
not  only  the  parting  with  Madame  Elisabeth-it  was 
no    only  shrinking  from  the  future  which  unnerved 

.,  hA  ."^^u  '^■?'  °^  ^^'■^^'^'  ^^'^  herself.  And  quke 
suddenly  the  idea  came  to  her :    why  not  end^th  s 

ttfrAu^'^'^u^'  l"'*'^?^"  '^^  inevitable?     Why  not 

fh^sl'tt^E^tdr'^^ "  '"^->-  ^'^  --  ^^^-e 
.svsri^r^^aiHitii^-g^  ^j;: 

was  going  to  do  in  the  end.  Would  not  Madame 
Elisabeth  have  approved  of  it?  Why  had  she  not 
done  It  before?  Borne  on  the  tide  of  impulse  she 
got   up  and  looked  round  the  unfamiliar^roori  for 

hani"^  T^"^^'^  ^^^y  ^^''  '^^'^  ^"  ^eady  to  her 
hand  She  sat  down  at  the  escritoire,  and  seizin^a 
sheet  of  paper  wrote  with  shaking  fingers  ^efrst 

aTdtdd'^ss^ed^r'  *°  TH^'  ^°'d^d  the  letter!  sealed 

\vt  ?  S^^  •    '*••••  Then  she  paused. 

What  did  It  mean,  that  square  of  paper  lyin^  jn 

front  of  her?    It  meant  exactly  what  it ^saiA lie" 

.n  her  own  handwriting-"  Monsieur  le  MarqCis  de 
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rhateau-Foix."     (Lucienne   never  could   remember 
Th^t  one  was  not  supposed  to  use  titles  any  more.) 
t  represented  Gilbert    He  would  come  at  once   he 
would  probably  marry  her  to-morrow.     T?-"^o"°^^'f 
IhZ    she  would  be  really  his.    It  would  be  rest  ot 
a  sort      She  was  far  enough  from  feehng  aversion 
to  him.     It  would  be  the  best  solution.  ... 
No   she  was  not  made  for  so  heroic  a  remedy  ! 
%t^i  shall  I  do-what  shalU  doV"  she  wh^pe  ed 
desperately  to  herself,  sitting  in  front  of  the  letter 
and  twist  ng  her  hands.     The  Caryatids  of  the  fire- 
Xce  could^not  advise  her,  nor  that  little  marquise 
Ke  school  of  La  Tour,  who  looked  so  rosily  ou 
of  her  tarnfshed  frame  over  the  mante  p^ce       But 
a  small  sound  spoke  to  her  and   decided  her  fate. 
Because  kwas  a^  chilly  evening  Madame  Gaumont 
haThad  a  fire  lit  in  the  boudoir.     And  as  Lucienne 
sat  theref  tossed  on  a  thousand  conflicting  currents 
of  thought,  a  piece  of  wood,  burnt  through,  fe  ]  in 
with  a  lenie  crash.     Almost  before  she  had  realised 
k  the  lirl  had   risen,  crossed  the   room,,   flung  the 
letter  into  the  flames,  and,  returning  to  the  escritoire 
bS  her  face  in  her  hands,  drawing  long  breaths 
of  "elief     She  had  the  sensation  of  having  escaped 

^  fn'the  few  Simple  words  of  commendation  that  the 

to  the  arrival  ot  the  happy  suitor  with  more  P  ensure, 
tad  she  but  known  it  than  the  >/««  herself.  Bu 
Lucienne  --"e  something  of  a  h^''^ /-  *e^f - 

rr  s"C  writt^ribuJed  by  hir\os,ess    and   with 
^rtial  iccuracy,  to  her  grief  at  parting  with  Madame 
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to  all  the  instincts  of  conUntfonalur  IZ.t  T^. 

mothers  wish  whicli  had  de&vtd  ii  """•''"   l'"'' 

couM  she    have   dreamed'^l^l  ^agfnrh^'  '  IZ 

Gilbert— what  would  he  h^v*.  tUr.     u.^r        .     ^"° 

offered  herself  in    Sat   fashion  ?     £  V°^  ^  ^l'^  "^" 

almost  cheerful  at  the   thouX  of  h.         '  '^^  ""^^ 

ironically  enough   when  Vf.Hf       n   ^^'  ^^'^^P'^'   ^"^' 

ingcom^lacentfy/'^^repoo^^^^^^^ 

at  the  prospect'^^f  seefnrher  bet  X^^ 

was  congratulating  herself  th^.^k^'     ^"^lenne 

hin,    afte^r  a„,  i^C^^^'r  %tLZ,t  "°""'  "' 

viiitor4s't„„'o"ufced1rSa.':'°G'"=''-''  "'"'-'«' 
she  sat   in   her   nAr,i»n.,^r       ""f  P^""""'-  "here 

accounts  in  P^e^'Sdo  'ir'rr''d"tr.u~"lt  'T^ 

hostess.     But  the  ?over*  !h'  \'  '°™''     """'g'"  her 
thing  of  a    surprise      He^^as'  n«  ^?;  T h"""'- 

£=rstir  L^Tertnd^^  '■^V"'^  » "^^^^f- 
^'^-nd^"l^,€Se-^^^^^^ 

^  hfLtaSrS?  J-7f  -"-- 

kissed  her  hat^^'i'  ruclL^n^ev'""-""-     ^"''"' 

us,  MoLre'u    °eTa™u,^'""M  ='■="  '"  "'"'^'>  y°"  S"" 

gcid  lady  cheerfullv      "'l        /"u"  T'"  "*«!  'he 
y  cneermily.     "1  „eed  hardly  apologise  to 
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vou,  since  you  know  that  I-we-I  should  say,  are 
leaving  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  It  is  a  great 
nleasure  to  me  to  have  the  companionship  of 
Nlademoiselle  d'Aucourt— though,  to  be  sure,  I  am 
verv  sorry  to  be  the  instrument  of  taking  her  away 
from  you  I  ...  And  now,"  she  added,  beaming, 
"since  your  time  is  so  short,  I  will  not  take  from 
you  any  of   your  precious    moments.      Au   revoir, 

Monsieur."  .  ,         ,  .  .   „ 

She  got  her  bulk  out  of  the  door  with  such  surprising 
alacrity  that  Gilbert  had  barely  time  to  open  it  for  her. 
Lucienne,   very   pale   in  her  white  dress  with  its 
black  ribbons,  was  standing,  when  he  turned  again, 
with  her  fingers  resting  on  a  little  gilded  table  in  the 
centre  of  the   room.     Her  large  dark  eyes,    which 
could  be  so  full   of  laucfhter,  were   wide  open  and 
eager,   and    underneath   them    were   black   rings  ot 
fatigue  and  perhaps  suffering,   which  Chateau-Poix 
had  never  seen  there  before.     Again  he  felt  the  dizzy 
onslaught  of  that  passion  which  had  surprised  him  in 
the  Tuileries.     He  fought  it  down  ;  he  dared  not  show 
it  •  he  had  frightened  her  once.     He  went  up  to  her, 
and  gently  possessed  himself  of  her  hands  instead. 
"  You  are  tired,  my  darling,  and  sad." 
She  smiled    a    little— very    bravely,   he   thought. 
"  Not  very  tired.     But  sad,  yes."  .  ,      „ 

"I  wish  it  need  not  be;  I  wish  it  with  all  my 
heart,"  he  said  earnestly.  "It  is  desperately  hard 
for  both  of  us."  He  raised  her  hands  to  his  own 
shoulders  and  stood  looking  down  at  her.  '1  only 
send  you  away,  my  dearest,  because  it  is  the  best  for 
vou.     You  know  that,  Lucienne,  don  t  you  .-• 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl  dreamily,  looking  up  at  him 
and  yet  through  him.  . 

he  tightened  his  grasp  of  her  hands.  "  Lucienne, 
my  heart,  what  is  it?  You  are  tired  out,  and  I  can  t 
take  care  of  you.  I  have  got  to  leave  you  to  a 
stranger  ...  I  can't  even  send  Louis  with  you. 
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"I  knew  that  Louis  would  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
King  said  Lucienne,  and  she  gently  disengaged 
herself  and  sat  down.  ••  You  should  have  believed  me 
at  the  first,  Gilbert." 

As  he  looked  at  her,  sitting  there  pale  but  smiling, 
her  spirit,  as  he  conceived  it,  and  her  beauty  so 
wrought  upon  Gilbert  that  his  self-restraint  began  to 
give  way  age  and  he  walked  hastily  up  and  down 
the  room.  ^i.  .^as  going  over  the  sea,  away  from  him. 
and  he  longed  to  take  her  back  with  him  to  Vendee 
to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  and  to  shower  kisses  on  her 
little  pale  face.  There  was  no  absolutely  valid  reason 
against  his  doing  either  of  these  things,  excepi  that 
the  first  was  not  in  harmony  with  what  he  thought  best 
tor  her,  the  second,  he  had  learnt,  was  not  to  be  yet 

As  for  Lucienne,  she  sat  still  with  her  eyes  fixed 
almost  mechanically  upon  her  lover.  She  had  never 
in  her  life  seen  him  so  moved,  but  she  had  passed 
beyond  the  region  of  surprise  or  even  of  acute  sensa- 
tion, and  she  thought,  as  far  as  she  could  think  at  all 
of  a  burnt  letter. 

At  last  Gilbert  came  to  a  stand-still  in  front  of  her 
I  wish  you  did  not  look  so  tired,"  he  said  under 
his  breath.  Then  he  sat  down  by  her  and  took  her 
hand  in  both  of  his  and  went  on  speaking  in  a  voice 
that  showed  the  restraint  which  he  was  putting  on 
himself.  ''  My  mother  will  soon  go  over  to  take  care 
ot  you,  I  hope,  Lucienne ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  happy  in  Suffolk.  You  will  like  my  uncle ;  he 
is  extremely  kind,  and  so  are  my  cousins,  George 
and  Amelia.  ^ 

Some  answer  was  probably  required  of  her,  so  she 
said  :  "  It  seems  strange  that  you  should  have  English 
cousins.  ° 

The  Marquis  nodded,  but  was  not  diverted  into 
enlarging  on  this  relationship,  so  perhaps  he  had 
not  expected  a  remark.  He  went  on  to  talk  a  little 
of  the  journey,  of  English  habits,  of  Suffolk,  and  she 
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could  not  guess,  except  that  his  manner  was  some- 
how indefinably  different,  that,  as  he  described  Sir 
William  Ashley's  avenue,  he  saw  himself  "ding  up 
it  to  claim  her.  Yet  his  thought  was  almost  audible 
in  his  voice  as  he  said  :  "  I  shall  come  over  myself 
very  soon.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  be 
married  in  England,  but  you  must  try  not  to  mind 

that."  „„j 

Lucienne's  hand  was  her  own  again  now,  and 
she  looked  down  at  his  ring  as  she  twisted  it  on  her 
finger.     "  I  shall  not  mind,"  she  said  at  length. 

••And  until  that  time,"  went  on  Gilbert  in  a  low 
voice  she  had  never  heard  before,  "there  wil  no  day 
pass  in  which  I  shall  not  think  of  you  and  long  for 

^°There  had  been  growing  in  Lucienne's  heart,  even 
in  the  midst  of  her  apathy,  a  horrible  fear  lest, 
by  reason  of  that  very  apathy  (of  which  she  was 
fully  conscious)  she  might  awaken  in  Gilbert  some 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  She  might  be  compromising 
Louis.  For  Louis'  sake-she  could  not  have  done  it 
else-she  was  quickened  to  a  great  effort,  and  stretch- 
ing out  her  hand,  said  with  all  the  warmth  of  ^hich 
she  was  capable,  and  with  a  smile  to  boot :  I  shall 
be  waiting  for  you  when  you  come. 

ChateaS-Foix  put  a  long  kiss  on  the  little  hand. 
"You  are  as  brave  as  I  knew  you  would  be.  L,oQ 
grant  that  day  may  not  be  far  off." 

Rather  than  discuss  that  question  and  run  the  risk 
of  failing  in  responsiveness,  she  said  :  "  Is  it  true  that 
you  are  going  back  to  Chantemerle  at  once  f  ^^ 

"  I  am  going  back  directly  you  are  out  of  Pans, 
answered  Gilbert,  looking  at  her  and  thinking  how 
prettily  the  hair  grew  on  her  forehead. 

"  And  Louis  with  you,  I  suppose  ? 

The  question  struck  at  him  like  the  ache  of  a 
recurrent  pain.  He  had  actually  forgotten  for  .he 
moment  the  black  cloud  on  his  heart.     He  must  have 
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hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  for  he  heard 
^Ynu""'    '^^.   ^"•'"'^'y    r^    ^•'""^^    reproachfu^fy: 

fwTf  ^'^''^'^l  Xo"  J*"ow  how  reckless  he  is,  and 
that  jf  any  one  has  influence  with  him  it  is  you  '  " 
fo.  somewhat  grim  smile  flickered  over  the  Marquis' 
face  at  th.s  testimony.  -  Yes,"  he  said,  trusting  that 
this  time  he  was  not  betraying  hesitation,  "louis 
must  come  with  me."  And,  fearing  further  questions 
he   rose  to  take  his  leave.     He  ftood  towering  up 

To  her  AhhT'  ^"^  °"'^  ^«^^'"  ^^  ^'^^  0"t  his  trms 
to  her.     And  Lucienne  got  up  and  came  to  him,  but 

totrTtnl^^'°u^"P^  'T  "°'^'"^ '"  his  embrace  and 
to  try  to  hide  her  face  from  him.  Then  he  attempted 
to  comfort  her  blaming  himself  for  having  3  he 
parting  harder  for  her.  ^ 

.-i"  ^  •'""^L  '^^^^,  y°"  "°^''  dearest,"  he  said,  irentlv 
releasing  her,  -  but  I  shall  try  to  see  you  agffn  on 
Thursday,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  say  good-bye." 
looW^  ."t  r"  ^- K^  ^°"'"'  '°°?"  she  asked,  and  she 

°^f  I  Ln '^  ^'.?,;  g^tf  '^'f'  ^^s  no  escaping. 
It  1  can,    said  the  Marqui*; 

.t^l^i'^r'^  she  started  away  from  him,  with  a  hand 

•'  Why 'if  vo'ri''/  Wk'  ^^y  ^"'"^""^  -'^h  life 
••Yo7  Jl^h-".-  ^hy'ifvou  can?  "she  cried. 

is         .  Otellme^!"°"''''"^  ^'°"  "^  '     "^  '^"^^ 
Chateau-Foix  looked  at  the  carpet.     -  I   had    not 
meant  to  tell   you."   he  answered   gravely  and   re 
luctantly,  ••  but  perhaps  you  had  be^tte    know      He 
was  arrested  this  morning." 

eve"^n^'ttmP  ^J"""'  "^l  ^""?""^  ^igh,  and  raised  his 
eyes  in  time  to  see  the  girl,  like  a  broken  lily  swav 

step  forward  to  catch  her,  but  she  had  sunk  backward 
^^rVd^  ^°^^r'°"l^^  ^"^h'°"'"  ^^  gently  that  k 
Sfnted  ^  '^^  ^^"^  "°  """'^'O"-     She  had 
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GILBERT   IS   TEMPTED  OF   THE    DEVIL 

"P.'is  une  rtvolie  >urBU  en  lui  con>c  luim.-nu',  contrc  reUf  lK)nieu-.c 
a  chasser.  impossible  a  tuer.--GUY  pe  M  au pastas  ..  Z  */.*;«.. 

Chateau-Foix  passed  under  the  escutcheoned  gate- 
way into  the  street.    Madame  Gaumont  ^jd  I.  uoenne  s 
maid,  appearing  on  his  frantic  nngmg  of  the  bell,  had 
turned  him  somewhat  ignommiously  out  of  the  room 
until  the  former,  reissuing,  had  a^^y^^  h.s  anxiety 
with  the  news  that  the  dear  child  had  recovered  he 
senses,  that  there  was  nothing  to   tear    but  that  .t 
would   obviously   be   wiser   for   him    not  to  see   her 
again    at    present.      The    good     ady    gave    h.m 
understand   how   profound  was   her  sympathy   with 
the  emotional  crisis  which  had  produced  so  moving 

^  So  Gilbert  left  the  Hotel  de  la  Sc^Tuiniere.  He  vvas 
concerned  and  anxious,  and  could  not  blam.  himself 
sufficiently  for  allowing  Luc.enne  to  have  heard  the 
truth  about  Louis.  He  had  better  have  bed.  And  he 
had  turned  into  the  Rue  des  Blancs-Manteaux  when 
suddenly  he  stopped,  and  put  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
A  vision  had  abruptly  presented  itself  of  Lucienne 
white  and  quivering  with  excitement,  uttering  those 
words  that  rang  with  terror  and  passion  W  hv  it 
you  can  '  ?   Why  '  if  you  ca,:   V   You  are  hiding  some- 
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mention  of  Louis'  name,  of  Lou iV'  danger        ^Vhe 
hideous  suspicion  was  impossible,  and  vet'  "  *     H 

and  stopped,  wo^by  wiser  cou"seslfid°h  ""  ''"'• 

r.d7s„c^°i\t^.tr''S^^ 

death  were  we  £rhin£r?   Thp  nnnr  >j,;m         tj  ^"" 

be  anxifti..:  •  h«.    ^  *■  P°°'^  ^""^  would  naturally 

-•'  WhlV  i  ,^,"^  ^'i''  ""*  ^''^™<'  '™=  like  a  Krpf 
played  ™u*^false?hiT  ^°"  *2'  ^""'^  ^^^  "« 
?o/?"   l;ie"c^i7.'aw;;  the"s'er„d  toe  7^/^^"^ 

seemed  as  if  the  world  stood  still.      But  it  was  lilrJ 
nlol'^l^rntVi-^^^^^^^  time  it  su  Jd  V'et 

a  corner,  in  thatSork  Sf  H«le  street^ he  r'"  'T^ 
to  face  with  D'Aubeville  '  ^  ""^""^  ^^^^ 

t:  ^^^^^^^  "P  -  ^^-    ••  Vor=  He  s^ 

"Louis?"  asked  the  Marquis.      ♦•  Yps       n^ 
know  where  he  is?"  "®  >'«" 

If  you  can  get  him  released,"  said  D'Aubeville 
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rapidly,  without  replying  to  the  question,  - 1  can  get 
him  out  of  Paris." 

•'  But  where  is  he?"  exclaimed  Gilbert  impatiently. 
'« I  can  get  him  out  of  Paris  myself,  if  I  can  find  him. 

"  She  must  know,  if  no  one  else  does,  returned 
D'Aubeville.  "Go  to  her— to  Madame  d'Espaze. 
She  knows,  and  she  could  get  Lecorrier  to  release 

"^Madame  d'Espaze,"  repeated  the  Marquis.    "  She 
knows,  you  say— but  would  she  do  it?" 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  is  a 
chance— the  only  one.  At  least,  if  she  would  do  it  tor 
any  one,  she  would  do  it  for  Saint-Ermay. 

"Give  me  her  address,"  said  Chateau-Foix.  '' i 
can  but  try.     If  we  knew  where  he  is  it  would  be 

something."  .1     • 

D'Aubeville  nodded,  scribbling  meanwhile  in  a 
pocket-book.  "There  is  her  address.  Get  Saint- 
Ermay  released  before  to-morrow  evening— I  can  do 
nothing  myself,  I  should  merely  be  taken  too-and 
send  him  to  the  address  I  have  written  beneath  it.  .  .  . 
No,  you  say  you  can  manage  that  part  yourself.  It  is 
all  over  ;  I  must  go  and  see  if  any  of  us  are  left— and 
you  should  not  be  seen  talking  to  me.     Good  luck  to 

vou !  .   ^.,,         u     *M 

'  "Tell  me  one  thing,"  interposed  Gilbert  hastily. 
"This  woman— I  know  nothing  of  Louis'  relations 
with  her— can  I  bribe  her?"  ... 

D'Aubeville  turned.  "  I  should  doubt  it.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  to  prevail  upon  her ;  I  must  leave  that 
to  you.  She  is  a  devil,  but  she  has  a  heart  some- 
times. And  at  any  rate  she  knows  where  he  is.  He 
disappeared  in  the  dusk.  ...         .  . 

The  Marquis  stood  still,  collecting  his  thoughts. 
A  moment  or  two  ago  Louis'  peril  had  sink  forgotten 
beneath  his  possible  treachery.  Now  the  full  realisa- 
tion of  his  imminent  danger  swept  like  the  incoming 
tide  over  a  shore  of  suspicion  that  would  be  bared 
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wffh  if  h;  J^"  ''"^^  "^"'^^  Chateau-Foix  along 
7n  Jli  A  S"'"'"0"ed  a  passing  vehicle,  spranf 
m  and  drove  at  once  across  the  river  to  Madam! 
d  Espaze  s  house  in  the  Rue  de  Tournon. 

1  he  rush  of  feeling  had  borne  him  up  to  the  verv 
door  of  the  enchantress  before  he  began  to  consS 
what  he  should  say  to  her.     Shoufd  he   plead  or 

onH  !? '/;:^"l°'  ^"^^    N°^  '^"o^'^g  the^Iady  he 
concluded  (perhaps  not  unwisely)  that  it  was  useless 
to  arrange  a  plan  or  campaign  until  he  had  Ln  her 
and  rang  the  bell  on  this  resolution.  ' 

ch-  K^:^^^'^^"'^  "^^^  "°^  ^^  ho"ie  to  any  one.     No 
cL^^     ^r ^"  .E°''V^e  o'-ders.     And  then  only  did 
uJl?  ,i    f  ^'^^  *^^'  '*  ^^^  something  late  for  a  visit 
Would  she  receive  him  to-morrow  morning?    Sped 

Marau1sV.°^'^if'"''y'  '^e  lackey  went  back  wuh  the 

Xiof  r  nU^T^^J'"''""'"  ^f  '""•  W"h  this  con- 
solation Gilbert,  baffled,  went  slowly  down  the  stens 
between  the  flowering  shrubs  and  through  the  gL 
little  courtyard  out  again  into  the  street  ^^ 

And  gradually  the  tide  began  to  ebb.     There  was 

Once"Lpt'''  t"'  ''"  ™o^n?ng-nothing  but  think 
Once  back  in  his  room  at  the   hotel  there  seemed 

li'f  1°  1'  "^"'■y  J'kelihood  of  his  doing  that  till 
daybreak,  the  more  so  that  a  certain  merciless  clear- 

Tn  .  H°  'nr'Tr"  ^^&'.""'"g  to  bathe  past  and  present 
m  a  dreadful  Illumination.     Everything  was  patent  to 

Tr..^"^'  T^,!  ^^  ^^^"'^  "°t  have  known  Ser° 
rhat  he  could  have  had  the  incredible  folly  to  trusi 
Louis  near  Lucienne ;  to  believe  that  there  was  at 
Fnn  {""f  hT^"  u  u.^  "^^""^^  ^h°"^  he  ^0"ld  respect, 
desilibie  ?  ^'^  ^  ""^^^  '^^  P"'^  ^"'  '^^  ""^'^ 
The  horrible  source  of  light  in  Gilbert's  brain 
brought  back  incident  after  incident  in  the  past  all 
pointing  to  the  one  goal.  No  sooner  had  one  swep 
before  him  than  another  rushed  upon  its  heels.    ' '  And 
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I '  and  I ! "  they  cried  to  him,  ghosts  of  his  unutterable 

his  proud  and  writhing  spirit  beheld  himself  as  me 

Son     it  was  Louis  who  was  guilty,  it  was  Loms 
KoS  entrapped  her  ;  it  was  Loms,  cur^h.nn  curs 

""^Inud'Se^ra"  rhrberorNo;;%an,e  des 

V  teffi  the  hotel  chimed  the  quarter  past 

„,  ttought,   scarifying    in    its    ■ntens.ty,  tore 

I  ■.«„  arross  the  night  of  his  mind.     He  naa 

iEt'-'him-'^reS  ^^^^^:^ 

nost  like    the    Marquis    de    Favras,   to  be  torn   in 
ofeces  Uke  De  Launay.  to  have  his  handsome,  inso- 
Fent  head  paraded  alon^g  the  streets  on  a  .P'ke  point 
ike  Foulon-like  him,  perhaps,  with  a  wisp  of  grass 
between  the  lips  which  had  lied  and  kissed    .  .  • 

EVelt-1fat7K^^5l^s;wara°o?^. 

^' Ten 'o'clock  had  struck  before  he  lifted  it.  The 
hitler  shame  and  conflict  of  that  three-quarters  of 
an  hour   had  brought  the   pendulum   back  with  a 
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swing.     What  shadow  of  proof  had  h#.P    i 

which  he  wfuld  a,vaken"wir.he  rwn'""'"  °'"  °' 

on^hisT^  to  gain  a  HBU  '"••''"  *^'"  '''"'"'f 
to  play  his  lastTspera  e  s  Jl''for  T  "?•',  '".  """ 
kinsman  who  had-^  had  S^^-Sl  I  '^'  °'  '*" 
an  injury.  not?-done  him  so  foul 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

"  HOURS    IN    THE    RAIN  " 

"  Roses,  roses,  roses  scatter, 
Drifts  of  pink  in  the  flooding  water  ; 
Dial  that  notched  our  hours  in  the  sun 
Hath  no  notch  for  the  hours  undone, 
Hours  in  the  rain  ;  and  no  great  matter." 

— K.  T.  HiNKSON,  The  Poor  Jacobites. 

Some  two  hours  after  Gilbert  was  repulsed  from 
Madame  d'Espaze's  door  an  old  man  and  a  young 
girl  were  sitting  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Force  playing 
backgammon  by  a  scanty  fire.  The  large,  bare  room 
was  empty  but  for  themselves,  for  La  Force  had  not 
then  the  crowd  of  captives  of  which  it  was  to  be 
relieved  in  so  bloody  a  fashion  just  two  months  later. 
Nevertheless  there  ran  across  the  apartment  a  long 
trestle  table  void  of  a  cloth,  and  the  old  man  looked 
up  every  now  and  again  from  bis  game  as  though 
expecting  an  arrival. 

"Our  guests  and  the  supper  are  alike  late  to-night, 
my  dear,"  he  remarked  at  last,  pushing  away  the 
board  and  the  pieces.  He  wore  the  cross  of  Saint 
Louis  on  a  faded  and  old-fashioned  coat ;  the  snuff- 
box between  his  long  blanched  fingers  was  of  common 
horn,  and  a  network  of  darning  obscured  the  original 
Mechlin  of  the  lace  at  his  wrists.  For  the  Chambre 
des  Victoires,  where  he  sat,  was  on  the  debtors'  side 
of  La  Force,  itself  pre-eminently  a  debtors'  prison, 
though  already  opening  to  receive  political  offenders. 
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A  moment  after  his  observation  a  key  turned  in 
the  door,  and  three  men  came  in.  Two  of  them 
were  quite  young,  the  third  about  thirtv-five,  and 
all,  after  salutmg  the  occupants  of  the  room  with 
some  ceremony,  fell  to  conversation  with  them  with 
the  ease  and  humour  of  old  acquaintances.  Indeed 
It  was  now  some  months  since  the  five  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  their  evening  meal  in  common 
—for  though  they  always  called  the  Chevalier  de 
Maisonfleur  their  host,  the  title  was  one  of  courtesy 
only,  belongmg  more  properly  to  the  State,  which 
provided  apartment,  food,  and  service,  and  was 
willing,  in  return  for  a  small  extra  payment,  to 
save  Its  officials  the  trouble  of  dishing  up  separate 

"Mademoiselle,  your  hands  are  cold,"   said  one 

?l      I  ^'°y"^?r.  "'.^"-     "^"   J"Jy   too.     I    fear   the 
Lhambre  des  Victoires  is  chilly  even  in  summer." 
They  were  late  in  lighting  the  fire.  Monsieur," 
replied  the  girl,  "and  perhaps  I  am  tired  to-day." 
1  he  ghost  of  a  sigh  checked  on  her  white  lips. 

'  I  trust  our  host  will  not  think  me  a  boor,"  said 
his  companion,  bowing  to  the  old  man  where  he 
sat  with  cTossed  legs  in  his  chair,  an  air  of  content- 
nient  on  his  lined  and  high-bred  features.  "  But  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  his  domestics  are  behind- 
hand with  the  banquet  also." 

The  Chevalier  de  Maisonfleur  smiled.  ' '  You  have 
my  sincere  apologies,  M.  Chanzeau.  I  must  really 
speak  sharply  to  my  mattre  d' hotel.  Ah,  here  is 
the  rogue." 

Again  the  key  turned,  the  door  was  butted  violently 
open,  and  a  shock-headed  jailor  hurried  in  with  a  tray, 
while  some  unseen  agency  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  Now,  no  complaints,  my  little  pigeons.  I 
know  you  are  grumbling  because  poor  Jacques  is 
hve  minutes  late.  Always  meals— alwavs  eating— 
always    trays    to    carry  about  and   dishes  to   wash 
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up."  He  set  down  the  tray  with  a  crash.  "Jhere 
is  stew  to-night.  Are  you  pampered,  hein?"  As 
he  proceeded  noisily  to  set  spoon  and  platters  on 
the  bare  board,  the  prisoners  regarded  him  and 
each  other  with  indulgent  smiles.  They  esteemed 
themselves  fortunate  in  the  attendance  of  the  noisy 
Jacques,  the  best-hearted  jailor  in  La  Force. 

•'No,  we  are  not  grumbling,  my  dear  Jacques, 
said  the  girl  in  her  gentle,  tired  voice.    "You  have  so 
much  to  do,  have  you  not?    Shall  I  set  out  those 
spoons  for  you?"     And  she  went  to  his  assistance. 

"Let  us  all  help,"  said  one  of  the  young  men, 
laughing,  and  he  and  his  companion,  leaving  their 
elders  by  the  fire,  crowded  to  the  table,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  Jac  ques,  who  asserted  with  some 
truth  that  they  were  merely  hindering  him.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  key  turned,  and  the  door  opened  a 
third  time  unnoticed,  and  it  was  the  girl  who,  first 
looking  up,  cried  in  surprise,  "Who  is  that?  A 
handsome  youth  in  a  violet -blue  suit  of  extreme 
elegance  and  the  latest  cut  was  standing  just  inside 
the  door  looking  at  the  scene  with  interest. 

"Bless  me ! "  grunted  Jacques,  coming  hastily  round 
the  table,  "  I  had  forgotten.  Citizen  Maisonfleur,  I 
have  a  new  guest  for  you.  Didn't  you  notice  that  I 
brought  in  six  covers.     The  citizen  only  arrived  this 

morning."  ,    .      /-u       r 

"And  is  very  welcome,"  observed  the  Chevalier, 

getting  up  from  his  chair  with  much  dignity.     "  Sir, 

we  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  us  the 

favourofsupping  with  us."  ..uj    i 

Louis   bowed  and   came  over  to  him.         Haa    i 

known  that  I  was  intruding  on  a  private  party 

he  apologised  between  jest  and  earnest.  "  However, 
i  was  not  in  reality  offered  an  alternative,  and  that 
must  be  my  excuse."  „ 

"None,    my  dear  sir,   is  needed,   I   assure   you, 
said  the  old  man,  evidently  favourably   impressed. 
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"  You  are  only  too  welcome  to  our  little  circle      Let 

?llS'v'/°"- '°  lyiy  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne- 
Celeste- Valentine  de  Maisonfleur  " 

hand"'^nrPP'^'",^,  "'^  "^"'^'  "^'^sed  the  little  cold 
hand,   and    was  duly   made   acquainted   with    MM 

SyfnTS  the^i;5^TT'  "'°^^^  abandoned   tt 
laying  of  the  table  to  Jacques.     But  before  he  was 

introduced  to  the  elder  man,  the  latter,  wHnkllng  up 
a  pair  of  short-sighted  eyes,  asked  abruptly  :•' Are 
you   the  Saint-Ermay  who  was  in   the   bodi^uard 
compagnie  ViUeroy?''  Dodyguard, 

*'Yes,"  said  Louis,  puzzled.     "Were  vou  ther»»v 

and  the  bad  manners  to  forget  it "  s  /"" 

The  other  gave  a  short   laugh.     "On   my  soul 
Vicomte,  you  must  have  a  short  memoi^.     6r  dse 

Jfi  T'"^"'^^"^^  ''''^  ^"^^'  meetings.^  HaVe  you 
really  forgotten  a  certain  morning  behind  the  ITxem 
bourg  two  and  a  half  years  ago?     It  is  true  that  I 
have  more  reason  to  remembe?  it  than  you  !  " 

•  pes  Essars !     exclaimed  Louis.     -  How  could  I 
not  know  you  again  !_But  it  was  such  a  horr  blv 

^ui^'Tr^'     ^.'  ^^^^^'  •"  ^"ch  a  tone  that  thev 
all  laughed  in  spite  of  themselves.  ^ 

And  I  have  altered,  eh  ?  "  said  Des  Essars  w.'f h  o 
grim  little  smile.  ''  Weil,  I  have  been  fn  here  Nearly 
ever  since.  As  we  settled  our  little  difference  finally 
on  tnat  occasion  I  must  not  say  that  I  am  glad  tS  se^ 
>ou.  He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  friendly  gesture 
and  Louis  took  it  as  frankly.  ^  gesture, 

..L-^*""'  F."'^^!"^"'"  observed  M.  de  Maisonfleur 
taking  snuff  ,n  high  good-humour,  "this  is  all  verv 
satisfactory  and  as  it%hould  be.      And  here  L  our 
good  Jacques  with  some  culinary  triumph!     M    de 

daTghf/r"'^;  .''"'"  ^^'^  ^°"  ^«  ^-^  y-^  --  to-m"; 
When  Louis,  back  in  his  own  cell,  reviewed  his 
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evening,  he  found  it  a  dream-like  memory,  at  once 
ludicrous  and  pathetic.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  the 
honours  of  a  badly -made  stew,  eaten  in  wooden 
platters  with  pewter  spoons  on  a  deal  table  without 
a  cloth,  but  M.  de  Maisonfleur  had  accomplished 
it.  It  was  not  easy— and  Louis  had  guessed  it-- 
for  a  girl  who  was  tired  and  heart-sick  to  behave  as 
though  her  shabby  dress  were  new  and  fashionable, 
and  she  the  chatelaine  entertaining  her  father's  guests, 
but  Mademoiselle  de  Maisonfleui  had  done  it.  He 
had  sat  by  her  side  and  helped  her.  Opposite  to 
him,  too,  was  the  man  whom  he  had  last  seen  sense- 
less on  the  frosty  grass  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens 
—all  for  the  sake  of  a  hasty  word.  Now  it  was  as 
though  they  had  never  crossed  swords. 

It  was  indeed  as  like  a  dream  as  the  rest  of  the 
solitary  day  had  been,  as  this  very  straw-covered 
pallet  on  which  he  sat  was  like  a  dream. 

"  Devilish  more  like  a  nightmare  !  "  exclaimed  the 
dreamer  aloud,  surveying  the  couch  with  disfavour. 
"Well,  perhaps  if  I  really  go  to  sleep  I  shall  wake 
up ; "  and  slowly  divesting  himself  of  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  he  lay  down  in  the  straw. 

The  curious  semi -stoical  strain  which  underlay 
Louis  de  Chantemerle's  levity  had  served  him  well 
in  the  last  twelve  hours,  but  it  had  not  the  potency  of 
a  soporific.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  he  had  per- 
force spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  already  in 
reflection  on  his  position,  and  had  not  intended  to 
resume  the  subject  for  the  present.  He  had  looked 
his  danger  in  the  face.  His  chances  were  not  good, 
and  he  knew  it.  He  was  there  to  be  made  an  example 
of;  the  example  would  probably  be  made.  In  that 
case  nothing  remained  to  do  but  to  meet  his  fate  with 
courage.  But  as  he  lay  wide-eyed  in  the  gloom,  and 
watched  the  tiny  square  of  night  sky  through  the 
barred  window  there  seized  him— strangely  enough, 
for  the  first  time— not  the  realisation  of  impending 
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death,  but  the  horrible  sense  that  he  was  ca^ed.  It 
began  to  be  impossible  to  lie  still  any  longer.  He 
sprang  up  with  an  exclamation,  combating  an 
.nsensate  impulse   to   batter  at  the  barred  dofr,  to 

hftti/i-  r^'^  ^r/*"  fS:ainst  the  walls.  Instkd, 
biting  his  lips,  and  for  the  sake  of  doing  somethinir 
he  dragged  the  little  table  from  the  r^idX  of  the 
room  to  the  window,  and  climbed  up  on  it.  But  the 
bars  were  still  above  his  head,  and  he  got  down 
again  to  stand  a  moment  motionless,  his  back  against 
the  wall,  the  sweat  on  his  forehead  fighting  wHh  aH 
the  powers  of  his  nature  against  Jhe^namfl'ss  fea 
inH  hluu  ■'''■?^  ^^y   ^'^PP^^  ^'•e^ture  with  youth 

oalle?  Iv  '1'*'  ^"'"^•  '^*^""  ^^  ^-^"^  back  to  his 
S!k'    I  7    ^°^"    and    covered    himself    up    very 

for  minf  ^h  "^''^  k''  "?^'-  ^^^'P  ^id  nof  cS 
for  many  hours,    but    the    unsuspected  strength  of 

him  Tt  l^''.\^'  T'^  '^^^  at%leasure  enabled 
him  at  least  to  seek  it.  In  the  end  he  sleot 
soundly  enough.  P' 

He  did  not  wake,  indeed,  till  the  bolts  of  his  cell 
h^'h^Tf^  withdrawn  about  six  o'clock    brough 
him  back  from  the  region  of  dreams  to  reality      He 

and  ^om  J^^V ''  ''-"^'"^'^^  s^'d  a  gruff  voice  succinctly, 
and  something  was  set  down  on  the  floor.  ^ 

sleeoiv^    ''iT^'f'  ""y  ^"^"^'"  commanded   Louis 
S  t^oo."         '"'  '°'"'  ""^^^-^°'-  washing-anda 

nelt^?^  -^W  °/  ^'^P'S^^f     "  Name  of  a  name  !     What 
•'  No,  nor  won't  ever  be,  my  young  sprig,"  retorted 
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the  man.     "  However,  don't  trouble  yourself.     You 
won't  be  here  long  enough  to  grow  a  beard." 

*'I  sincerely  trust  not,  replied  the  captive,  with- 
out pausing  to  enquire  the  exact  meaning  of  this 
ambiguous  prediction.  "  Well,  bring  me  some  water 
then — a  livre's  worth." 

When  the  man  returned  Saint-Ermay  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  little  room  picking  bits  of 
straw  off  his  ruffles.  His  guardian  set  down  a  broken 
jug  and  a  small  basin  on  the  table  under  the  window. 
•'  U.en  trying  to  look  out?"  he  asked,  grinning. 

"No;  trying  to  hang  myself  with  this,"  said 
Louis  coolly,  untying  his  hair  and  holding  up  the 
ribbon.  "Ah,  thanks  for  the  water.  Now,  about 
that  razor " 

"Haven't  I  told  you,  miserable  aristo,  that  you 
can't  have  it?"  cried  the  jailor,  exasperated. 

Saint-Ermay's  money  had  been  returned  to  him 
when  he  was  searched  on  arrival,  though  he  would 
most  willingly  have  parted  with  it  could  it  have 
spared  him  that  distasteful  proceeding.  He  now 
drew  a  five-livre  piece  from  .ii^  breeches  pocket  and 
looked  at  it.  "What  do  you  suppose  I  should  do, 
then,  with  a  razor,  my  friend?" 

"  Why,  cut  my  throat,"  retorted  the  jailor  with  an 
oath.     But  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  big  silver 

coin.  , 

■•And  what  advantage,"  asked  the  prisoner,  "do 
you  conceive  that  I  should  reap  from  such  an  action  ? 
Try  to  be  sensible  about  this  matter.  I  propose  to 
give  you  five  livres  and  the  word  of  a  gentleman 
that  I  will  not  lay  a  finger  on  your  razor.  You  shall 
shave  me  yourself— and  then  you  will  be  far  more 
likely  to  cut  my  throat  than  I  yours,  especially  as 
I  doubt  whether  you  have  ever  had  much  practice 
with  the  implement." 

Cupidity  struggled  for  a  moment  with  respect  for 
regulations  and  came  off  victorious,  with  the  result 
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that  about  an  hoir  att«  >ards  Louis  surrendered  his. 
cnin  to  min.stratf  .ns  ncn  of  the  most  skilful.     After 

w.\  ^n-?.h ""P'^'^^  ''u-  'u'^"fi^'^  ^^^^^"^  ^"d  the  jailor 
was  gathering  up  his  shav.n.i^  materials,  he  observed 
«n  a  significant  tone:  "You  sr.-m  mighty  free  with 
your  money,  ar.s^o.  Isn't  th  e  any  other  use  you 
could  put  It  to,  now?"  '  ^ 

for  ml"'"^^?"''  IJ^c^-''  't^^  >'°"''  ■•^P*^*'*^^  is  too  dark 
for  me.  returned  Saint-Ermay,  dabbing  at  a  cut  on 
his  chm.  "Do  you  mean  that  you  tould  like  ^o 
powder  my  hair  for  me?" 

"Isn't  there  anybody  outside,  asked  the  man, 
sinking  his  v6ice  "who  would  be  ^Had  to  have  aTe 
louS  Jrtwo.      .    """'  '''"'''''"''''  -'th  the  help  of  a 

hi7rh;y'K°"''u-'^°°'*  ^"^"*'  "^'^^  his  handkerchief  to 
n  sc•^"p  ^r-iK^  At''  ^"dd^">>  '^^^at  fast.  Was  it 
Tf  i.crh/     ^     ?rj^'l^°'  ^^''^"  "^""^  -here  he  was. 

It  might  make  all  the  difference.    And  Lucienne 

All  very  fine,     he  said,   not  wishing  to  appear 
too    eager.      "But    supposing    I    have   a   fancy    to 

"Oh,  you  may  trust  me  for  that,  .i-devant.  I'll 
deliver  it  safe  enough,  and  not  ask  you  for  the  money 
inH  ^^".P^'^  J  have  done  it.  See,  nere  is  paper 
and  penr.l  but  be  quick."  The  eager  ss  was  his, 
not  Samt-Ermay's,  as  he  dragged  out  ^.rim  v  piea' 
of  paper  and  a  stump  of  pencil.  "  \\>i te  quickly 
and  give  it  to  me  now.  for  I  shan't  be  abl-  to  come 
m  again  this  morning    '  ™^ 

hP^o^hI,°°^^'^  M^"^  ^^'^  ^^  his  dirtv.  1-  enng  far    as 

.ni  ?    the  pencil  and  paper,  shrugs    i  is  sho,  -.rs. 

and   turned  away  to   tie  table.  ^The  man    ^^.mIv 

placed  a  stool  for  him.  ^ 

"Thanks,"  said  the  Vicomte  rather  oldiv 

""•■  "-ed  not  supervise  my  compositic  to 
afterwardr  -'"--' 
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his  Me   -ury  retired  ^runibwng  t 
"■•■  n  Eng  isn. 


le  d(y      lie  began 

to  write  to  bilberl-    ..  — e.  —  ,,.  ,.  j 

At  the  end  rf  a    ine  and  a  ft.      *  «d  ^act 

It  was  not  the  difficulties  of  a  fo    *g  .ae  ncn 

gave    him    pa-s  ,  wa;      he    s^Kide      unpl  a^ 

fuspicion     mt  he  w.  ,  wal  .n      ^    J^P; /i^.  ;«° 

not"  .ndet  ..  for  h      owna.doui^     ^""Kl.  Thl 

thp  recipie-^    of     .s    t,,       e,   if  he   sent  one.  The 

tne  recipir  ^  ^   messenger,   even  now 

e,    lis  eagerness    to    carry 

oduction  of  the  means  of 

ted  be  due  to  cupidity,  but 

\planation.     Another  voice 

born  of  imagination,  and 

such  a  chance  in  his 

itch   at  it.     You  are 

ps,  for  a  scruple,  said 


demeanour  of    h  s   v^ou 
fidgeting   with    smpa.ier 
a  letter,   hii     or  venient 
communicati      .  might 
were  capable       a  Har 
told  him    hat  hi? 
hat  when  the  Fai 
vay  he  was  a  foe 
uKOV  ing  a,   ..y  your 
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K  ason.  Gi'bert  wis  not  suspect.  But  Gilberts 
^e  ;^  ac  dent  design,  had  figured  with  h.s 
,wn  n  eh  of  conspirators.  Of  what  avail,  too, 
tc  have  I.  frained.  in  he  face  of  strong  d-sire,  from 
L^n  him  a  bai  message  yesterday  nrorning  if 
^"  aril  to  o.  -  --  him  now  far  more  deep^ 
Kt/  vt  -itinir  to  hi  ^o,  he  dared  not  do  it.     He 

rJn  h,s^nSl  th  ,„  ,.h  the  words,  crushed  the  paper 
tot'  ther  in  his  hana,  and  rose. 

'   ^  have  changed  my  mind,  M.  Figaro,     he  said 
rar    essly.     -  There  will  be  no  letter    after  all.     1 
'  forffotten  my  correspondents  address. 
Thi  mfnTokel  for  a  s'econd  as  if  he  were  about 
o  break  out  into  a  string  of  curses.     T^^en,  mastering 
limself,  he  picked  up  the  shaving  materials  from  the 
Cr,  observing  acidly:  -As  the  citizen  pleases      I 
thTnk  he  will  bl  sorry  before  long  that  he  refused  an 
honest  man's  offer  of  help."  .         ^.     n 

"The  price  was  too  high,"  said  Louis  enigmatically. 
"Nevertheless  you  will   regret  it,   ^^'"'^^^J'^/' , /' 
peated  the  other  in  a  menacing  tone.     Watching 
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the    door    close    on    him,    Louis    thought    it    very 
probable. 

The  morning  dragged  by.  Last  night's  horror 
had  not  wholly  relaxed  its  grip,  but  the  presence  of 
daylight  had  the  effect  of  company,  and  the  Vicomte 
de  Saint-Ermay  would  rather  have  died  a  thousand 
times  than  allow  any  human  eye  to  witness  his  private 
emotions.  He  walked  up  and  down  reflecting,  till 
he  tired  himself  by  the  constant  turning  that  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  cell  required.  He  wondered 
what  Gilbert  was  doing— what  he  had  done  when  he 
found  out.  And  D'Aubeville,  De  Perigny,  and  the 
rest— what  of  them  ?  How  many  of  them  had  been 
taken?  There  might  be  some  in  La  Force.  He  had 
not  asked  because  he  was  sure  that  he  would  not 
be  told  the  truth.  At  any  rate,  their  scheme  was 
shattered  for  ever. 

And  something  else  was  ended  too.  Lucienne 
should  be  starting  for  England  to-morrow.  Would 
she  go  now?  Why  not?  There  was  all  the  more 
reason  for  her  departure.  He  should  never  see  her 
again  .  .  .  and  even  in  his  hour  of  renunciation,  the 
highest  of  his  life,  he  had  never  contemplated  exactly 
that.  The  jailor  was  right.  He  wished  that  he  had 
sent  a  message— not  to  Gilbert,  but  to  her.  It  might 
have  been  in  her  hands  by  now.  He  smoothed  out 
the  crumpled  ball  of  paper,  then  threw  it  away  with 
a  gesture  half  anger,  half  regret.  Of  what  use— of 
what  use  !  With  Lucienne  he  had  had  his  chance— 
and  had  chosen  not  to  take  it.  It  looked  now  incon- 
ceivable folly ;  for  when  he  had  turned  his  back  on 
what  honour  forbade  him  to  take  he  had  known— or 
at  least  he  had  recognised  afterwards— that  there  were 
other  things  still  left  for  him  in  life.  But  since  he 
was  to  end  like  this  the  sacrifice  seemed  barren 
beyond  the  power  of  speech.  He  was  to  die  without 
having  known  the  best  that  life  could  give  him.  It 
would  have  been  some  comfort  to  remember  at  the 
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eyes  (as  inaeea  ne  "«*"  .        .    •     ^  ^p  should 

revolt.     It  raged  in  h.m  f«[^  ^ j^^"^^  ^^^^"^^^   himself 
the  very  vehemence  with  which  he  aasneau 

;!;\hoVght  against  ^^  tS5      He'had  .o°di?'.t 
other  creed. 

^' JllTeTp'^sant  surprise,  Monsieur  •«  Vicomte  ^ 
exdaW'L  fornjer  a^he  -1-med  h.m.  ^^^I. 

"°^r.ns"^w•rat'•fav^^e5••  refused  Louis.  "I 
had  no  conception  of  how  long  a  sohtary  mornmg 
and  afternoon  could  be.         pi,.„.,i,vs  face.     "  So, 

.o^  »r.;;»  ilHS^s- x-hS 

P""^'",^' S'a  r^Te  cufl'as"het:n?hastily  to  pick  up 

looked   away   m   »"  .""f^S   g,a5  Ihen    M.    de 
"M-SelTr,  SmTnt  h!s  :suVcheertul.  courteous 
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self,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  other  topics.     Five  minutes 
later  M.  des  Essars  came  in. 

"Have  you  heard,"  said  the  newcomer,  shaking 
hands  with  Louis,  "that— so  my  jailor  tells  me— 
Vergniaud  made  a  great  speech  yesterday  morning, 
full  of  denunciations,  and  especially  of  the  so-called 
chevaliers  du  poignardl"' 

"I  had  not,"  said  his  late  adversary.  "If  it  be 
true,  however,  it  no  doubt  accounts  for  my  having 
the  pleasure  of  your  renewed  acquaintance." 

"I  feared  it  might,"  returned  the  other  gravely 
"I   hoped,    however,    that  you   might    be   here   for 

something  less — less " 

"Less  damning  than  loyalty,"  finished  Louis  gaily. 
"  VVell,  you  know,  Des  Essars,  if  you  have  got  to 
be  in  prison,  it  doesn't  make  much  odds  what  you 
are  there  for."  Privately  he  thought,  howev-r,  that 
u  did.  "  Do  you  know  if  there  were  many  arrests  ?  " 
♦•  About  tairty,  the  jailor  said.  He  knew  no  names. " 
Louis   bit  his  lip.     "Thirty!     Nearly  all   of  us  I 

SSoisetli-^'^  ""^-^  '^^  ^^"^  P^«*-' 
"Surely,  Monsieur,"  broke  in  the  Chevalier  with 
a  certain  lofty  sympathy,  "you  do  not  consider 
yourselves  fools  for  taking  the  side  that  every  gentle- 
man would  take— if  he  were  free  ?  " 

"  No,  not  for  that,"  returned  the  young  man,  "  but 
for  trusting  the  Gironde,  who  tricked  us  into  believing 
their  protestations  of  friendship,  and  then  betrayed 

Anger  and  disillusionment  lent  a  new  tone  to  his 
voice,  for  he  knew  now  that  he  was  still  cherishing 
hopes  of  the  schemes  which  for  days  he  had  known 
xo  be  doomed.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  Des 
Essars,  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  looking  at 
him,  knew  something  more.  Apologising  to  the 
father  and  daughter,  he  drew  him  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 


.    if^' 
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.«  Tell  me  the  rest,"  he  said  peremptorily.     '« You 
know  something  else,  I  can  see.  j, 

"  My    dear    Vicomte,    there    is    nothing    to    ten. 
Besides,  I  know  nothing-it  is  all  ^^^ar^- 

»«  T  pt  me  have  the  hearsay,  then.     Your  J*""'  ' 
hearf  soretSfng  more,     viu  Vnow  quite  well  what  I 

remember ..  u  i<  exactly  what  I  wanted 

Louis  stopped  him.        It  is  exactly  wnai  , 

to  know  and  what  I  expected  to  hear.  I  am  mhniteiy 
obHg^d 'to  you,  and  I  regret  the  Luxembourg  mo^e 
than  ever."     He  shook  hands,  smiling.        Shall  we 

^^Vhe^  gid  ^nd^rtS^er  had  been  watching  the 
little  cofl^uy  with  something  like  alarm,  and  the 
knkting  3^  rolled  to    the  ground  again.      Louis 

^^°.?PM''defEstrs  has  Se'^n  relieving  my  mind  about 
cm^ill    matter "    he    said    lightly,   drawing   up   a 

^h^  "  I^-oisdk,   I  wislfyoi  would  teach  m. 

to  knit      I     .  .    ure  it  is  soothing  to  the  temper 
"And   h.;-    you  a  bad  one.    Monsieur?'   asked 

Jeanne    de     -lisonfleur.       "I     should     not    have 

'"fPvou'^hlve  pardoned  me,  then,  my  little  exhibition 
of    it    a    moment    ago.      You    are    very    generous, 
Mailm'oisX"'  May^    not  do  somethmg  to,,show 
my  gratitude-hold  this  for  you,  for  instance  «- 
took  up  an  unwound  skein  of  wool.  ..^hpre  is 

The  girl  paid  no  heed  to  his  request.        There  is 
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we  pray  night  and  morning.     If  my  poor  father  .  .  . 

tf  I  had  a  brother  ..."    She  broke  off  there  and 

threw  a  look  at  her  father  and  Des  Essars,  but  they 

were  deep  in  converse  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 

••  Monsieur,   it  is  very  bitter  to  lose  before  one  has 

fought,  and  to  suffer,  but  not  for  the  cause  for  which 

one  would  so  gladly  bear  anything  !  " 

"Mademoiselle,    I    had   guessed   that,"   said   the 

Vicomte,  dropping  his  voice  also.     "  But  since  you 

give  your  prayers " 

•'  Ah,  do  you  believe  in  prayers ! "  she  retorted— 
and  to  tell  the  truth  her  interlocutor  did  not— "No' 

I  think  Heaven  is  deaf— to  us,  at  least.  Have  you  not 
had  some  one  to  pray  for  you  and  for  France,  and  yet 
you  are  here  ...  And  France  .  .  .  where  is  she 
going?  And  tell  me,"  she  went  on,  without  giving 
him  time  to  reply,  "what  was  M.  des  Essars  saving 
to  you  just  now?''  ^     ** 

Louis  looked  down  at  the  long  skein  of  coarse  wool 
still  lying  across  his  palm.  "  M.  des  Essars  and 
1  were  making  up  our  old  quarrel,"  he  said  at 
length.  "  How  does  one  undo  the  end  of  this  thing. 
Mademoiselle?— for  I  insist  on  holding  it  for  you." 

The  girl  searched  his  face  with  her  tragic  eves. 
"You  will  not  tell  me.  .  .  .  Then  I  know!" 

Louis  was  still  holding  out  the  skein,  smiling.  "  I 
shall  have  time  for  this, '^  he  said  gently. 

She  took  it  mechanically,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on 
his  ;  then,  without  a  word,  steadied  perhaps  by  his 
own  self-command,  she  began  to  unfasten  the  end. 

*u  >?i"  ^'■.^  ""^^  •''"^'  M-  ^e  Saint-Ermay,"  came 
the  Chevalier's  voice.  "Are  you  sure  that  my 
daughter  is  not  trespassing  unwarrantably  on  your 
good  nature?"  ^ 

"It  was  M.  de  Saint-Ermay  who  insisted,  mon 
pere,  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Maisonfleur,  and 
a  desolate  little  smile  twitched  her  mouth  for  an 
instant. 
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..The  fact  is  that  '  ^TV^  ^eTrl^Lnd  Sl^^^thc 
properly,"  said  Lou.s.  half  to  the  g.rl  and  na      ^^^.^ 

Des  Essars.  j^  u  tv.^  other  way  round?' 

:n  '^eyTnte".rrS:3;a"£  TZ  the.  circ.e 
was  still  incomplete.  „      .^  j^    chevalier, 

'"itTaTnCuher.     The  door  -ung  "pen  »^;|vea. 

an  unfamiliar  %»«-»"  "^f^JT^s  in  ine  hand 
the  prison,  «ith  a '«g»  ^bunch  of  ^eys^.n ^^  ^^^^  ^_^ 

and  a  paper  in   the  otner. 
"■'■SnChantemerlel-saidtheman. 

Louis  looked  "Pf°r.,»."JJ5^^"\h''e"skern.  though 
f^Va-n'dsTa't  h^d^L^SJ-'w^ere  twisted  together 

'"■?ht^';^';^j''-ferred    to    his   pape.    ^^ 

Adrien  V"'T"^istorr  yor«,rsed  name?" 
Ermay.  X»"' '^f^''"oided  Louis  larily-  "Vour 
"  A  portion  of  It,  ^^^P™"!,",""  However,  1 
information  »PP«"?,.  ^"^^"."o^e^from  the  chair, 
do  recognise  myself.  He  ,  !!„Mlnff  I  regret 
"Mademoiselle,    to    our   ."«'    "T^'Jfe   after  all." 

infinitely  that  the  f -"   ^  ,",°„'ds  ^"d^id  it  gently 
He  slipped  'he  wool  off  h^^  h^n*^^    ^^  6        3, 

ito  her  lap,  and  then  *^*'-''""^,  .,„„:-     "Good-bye, 
he  kissed  them  with  h,s  most  courtly  a.r. 

Monsieur  le  Chevaher     9"^-^^^  „^f  ^^„.  putting 
••Good-bye,  Vicomie,     saia  mc 
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a  hand  on  his  shoulder.     '•  I  am  sorry— I  am  verv 
sorry.       And   he  added,    in   a   voice   not  free  from 
emotion  :     "T.iough  our  acquaintance  has  been   so 
short,  we  shall  greatly  miss  you," 
^^  Louis  loosed  Des  Essars'  hand  and  bowed  to  him. 

I  wish   no  more  flattering  epitaph,"  he   said  with 
his  charming  smile.     "  Adieu." 

He  followed   the  Jailor  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
girl  broke  into  hysterical  sobbing. 
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••  And  do  you  ask  what  name  she  plays? 
Wiih  me  'tis  lost  or  won  ; 
With  thee  'tis  pla>nng  still  :  with  Inn. 

It  is  not  well  begun  ; 
But  'tis  a  game  she  plays  with  all 
Beneath  the  sway  of  the  sun. 

'•  Thou  seest  the  card  that  falls— she  knows 

The  card  that  folio weth  ; 
Her  game  in  thy  tongue  is  called  Life, 

Ai  ebbs  thy  daily  breath  ; 
When  she  shall  speak,  thouUt  learn  her  tongue, 

And  know  sfiecalUU^Death.^^^^^     T*.  CrU-.i.aUr. 

\o  woman  like  Madame  d'Espaze,  with  her  notoriety, 
herTov^rs,  her  political  intriguery.  her  secret  power 
(hiw  grea  ,  a  matter  for  speculation),  had  ever  crossed 
Sert^s  path  in  life.     Ae  had  time  this  morn.ng. 
as  he  threaded  the  streets,  to  make  some  P>cture  of 
her  to  himself.     Two  types  of  beauty  prese^ed^^^^^^^^^ 
selves  to  his  imagination  ;  the  "f  ^^^J^' ^f  "^P^^r^o 
;«r«.rm.i«s    a  sort  of  empress  of  vice,   tne  oiner  oi 
K?ra;,d  cWld-nke  Jm  which  ™'«  ^y "jolej- 
Arthe  dDor  of  the  Comtesse's  salon   he  was  still 
fl^ulatinewWch    class  would    claim   her,   for  h,s 

'X'she'^lo n'li^to' nSr:'-  The  Marquis  beheld, 
on  a  sman^fa  c^overed  with  yellow  damask,  a  woman 
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rl  girJ  almost— wearing  a  simple  virginal  gown  of 
light  Indian  muslin,  made  after  the  new  mode.  She 
rose  as  Chateau-Foix  was  announced,  and  he  was 
struck  with  her  grace,  her  height,  and  the  grave, 
nunlike  style  of  her  beauty.  Here  were  no  mere- 
tricious enhancements;  she  was  not  painted,  and 
her  beautiful  brown  hair,  gathered  simply  into  a 
knot,  was  innocent  of  powder  or  of  any  sort  of 
adornment.  The  trailing  folds  of  white  fell  from 
breast  to  foot.  Gilbert  was  taken  aback,  he  scarcelv 
knew  why.  The  Comtesse  threw  him  a  look  of 
calm  enquiry  out  of  her  long  placid  eyes,  ere  she 
responded  to  his  bow. 

"  You  have  come  to  see  me  on  business.  Monsieur, 
I  understand,"  she  said,  as  she  rose  from  her  curtsy. 
'I    regret  that  I  could  not  receive  vou  last  niffht. 
Be  seated,  I  pray,"  ' 

Gilbert  bowed  again  slightly,  but  remained  stand- 
ing. "  I  have  come,  Madame,"  he  said,  with  great 
directness,  "to  know  if  you  can  give  me  any  news 
oi  my  unfortunate  cousin,  the  Vicomte  de  Saint- 
fcrmay. 

Madame  d'Espaze's  delicate  eyebrows  went  up. 
*  Mon  Dieu  !  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  you  take  away 
JJjy^breath,"  she  i.;  -d.    "  Is  M.  de  Saint-Ermay  lost, 

"He  has  been  arrested,"  replied  Chateau-Foix 
-jhortly.  Little  versed  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of 
women,  he  saw  that  she  was  going  to  play  with 
him,  and  the  prospect  was  not  alluring. 

"Ah,  he  has  been  arrested,  the  poor  Saint- 
brmay?  queried  the  Comtesse.  "  I  am  desolated, 
but  what  would  you  have?  Politics  is  a  dangerous 
ganie.  She  breathed  out  a  light  little  sigh,  and 
sank  down  on  the  sofa.  "You  should  have  kept 
him  out  of  it.  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

To  this  remark,  delivered  with  an  indescribable 
airy  malice,  Gilbert  made  no  answer  for  the  moment. 
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But  he  took  the  chair  -^^^„  ^l^^^J^^fAe'ls^e"^ 
uusly  indicated  to  h.m,  and  once  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  Madame, 
coldly    "You  will  pardon  me  tor  sa>ini,, 

■"'-."you  did  not  know  then,,  Mf"?"?;  *f  ,„''^i,i^g 
Saint-Ermay  was  in  prison?"  aslted  Gilbert,  loolting 

"MadameXa.e  shrugged  her  shoulders.    "  How 

^•"^  Then  i  must  .ell  you  about  it,"  repW  C'.l.e"^ 
Folx      "1  found,  s  short  time  ago,  'hat  my  cousin  . 
was  becoming  entangled  in  ^ -heme  which  did  no 
commend  itself  to  nie-a  s-^heme  wh^h  I  need  n 
particularise  to  you,  Madame,  ''"d  one^"  «"      •  ^ 
Ke  frank,  1  suspected  f  '«£„^^;';V^'"fU  further 

ToA'^r'olsCfg  hims^.  '^"^^P^r  fX  ^oS 
Z  v^isits  to  the  chW  m-'-i^P  -^;  .tratSrf 
—your  house.     I  taileO  ,   ana  uic  intended, 

your  salon  last  Saturday  n.ght,  as  he  had  »nte 
this  morning  he  was  arrested,  and      am   ig 

expression   in   her  lazy   voice.       iJ'^^y        ^^  ^U 
Monsieur  le   Marquis,  why  you   are  teliin^ 

""^Vou  do  not.  the.;.   reto.«.   her   g^ue^^ -- 
V-e'^gS^^dVirfoll-rs  wi.h^,ese  young^^^^^^ 
?i  h^  ^a  tSr-siireoSarrest'^ 
'  T^'e  attack  was  so  direct,  and  in  all  probability 
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SO  unexpected,  that  the  Comtesse  for  the  first  time 
showed  signs  of  discomposure.  She  got  up  and 
nioved  away,  her  white  robe  traihng  softly  on  the 
shining  floor.  Half  over  her  shoulder  she  said: 
You  talk  very  strangely,  M.  de  Chateau-Foix." 

/-•lu  u!"^  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^   say  is  just,"   replied 

Gilbert,  on  his  feet.  ^ 

-I  wonder  --"  said  the  Comtesse.  Then  sh.- 
turned  and  faced  him.  "But  even  if  it  were,  it  is 
not  a  way  in  which  I  should  allow  many  people  to 
speak  to  me  in  my  house."  ^   r    r 

!.*  S"*  "^'  '"*"y  P^°P'^  ^O""*^  o"  m>  mission." 
Mon  Dipu,  no,  fortunately!"  exclaimed  Madame 
d  Espaze  with  vivacity.  •'  Fortunately,  people  do  not 
often  come  to  me  and  expect  me  to  make  myself 
resDonsible  for  every  young  hothead  who  gets  him- 
self  into  trouble  with  the  authorities.  Fortunately, 
that  chair  has  not  often  served  as  a  pulpit  nor 
this  sofa  as  a  bench  for  the  congregation.  .  .  . 
SonT"        ^°"^'^"''  '«  Marquis,  but  resume  your 

J^^nu^''°^  ^^'^'  Madame,  that  I  was  preaching," 
sad  Chateau-Foix  a  trifle  stiffly.  "It  was  not  my 
intention.     I  come  rather  as  a  suppliant." 

'With    what  a   menacing   tone!"   exclaimed   the 
Comtesse,    with  a  little  laugh   and   a  shrug  of  her 
beautilul  shoulders.     She  trailed  slowly  back  to  the 
sofa  and   sank  on   the   cushions.     "And   for  what 
pray,  are  you  supplicating?"  ' 

••For  my  cousin's  release,"  said  the  Marquis. 

i^^^V  "l'"^^  ^^'^^  ^'"°"fi^  ^^^  ye"ow  cushions  the 
Comtesse  d  Espaze  surveyed  him  indolently  as  he 
stood  before  her,  very  straight,  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  his  chair.  "  Why  not  ask  for  th.  moon. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis?"  she  said  at  last. 

r..^  .    I  r>"?i  ^^""'^  ^^^  suitability  of  the  metaphor," 
retorted  Gilbert    controlling  himself  with  difficulty. 
I  am  asking  for  the  life  of  a  friend  of  your  own 
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Madame.     Suiely  my  request  is  not  a  very  strange 

°""Ld  what  makes  you  think  that  MdeS^^^^ 
i7r«,av  U  a  friend  of  mine?  she  asRea  ai  mav. 
^Zr  abound  in%trange  oppositions    Monsjeur^  ,, 

-  Because  1  know  my  cous.n  rather  well,  Ma^'ime 
answered  the   Marquis.     -  And    since   1    have   seen 
vou "  he  concluded,  bowing.  ,,  ^„a 

his  done  me  the  honour  to  admire  me,  1  am  to  feel 

*°Ma^H\me  d'Esiaze    put  out  her  hand.     -Stay   a 

Madame  ^  tspaze    Pm  .  ^^^  ^^  insensible 

moment  M.de  Chateau  boix.  ^  .^^^^     ^^^  ^^^ 

U  in   I   must  play   it.     And  these  people  are  not 

i^z^  r^  w  — 4-i„  vth^osrfc:;°mt 

■"'"'''thrn  I  should  rare  to  acknowledge  to  you. 
Cse  ar?  not  the  sfakes  for  which  1  play  now.  .  .  • 
I  wonder  why  I  am  saying  these  things  to  you.  .  .  . 
Vou    havrcome     to'  the    wrong     person;  is 

atout  "  You  have  come  to  the  wrong  person,  she 
"'^NUdlme,  1  do  not  think  I  h,ve,"  said  Gilbert 
quietly. 
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Suddenly  she  turned  on  him.     "You  credit  me 
I  suppose,  with  being  Louis'  mistress?"  ' 

••That  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  or  interests 
me,  Madame.  I  want  my  cousin's  life,  not  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  spends  it." 

The  Comtcsse  stopped  in  her  restless  walk  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  idea.  *'  Ihen  you  do  not  know 
—you  do  not  consider  yourself  his  mentor?" 

"  Most  certainly  not." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  interest  which,  un- 
disguised as  It  was,  held  something  more  concealed 
behmd  it. 

'•  Have  you  seen  much  of  him  lately?— No,  I  know 
that  you  have  not.  Do  you  know  that  he  fought 
p     S""?^^^  ^*^  ^^^^y  ^^^  morning  after  you  came  to 

'•Yes,"  said  Gilbert,  wondering  whither  this  was 
tending,   "I  do  know  it." 
••  But  do  you  know  why  ?  " 
"No."  ^ 

''You  are  a  singular  person,  M.  de  Chateau-Foix," 
said  his  hostess  slowly.  "If  you  will  take  my 
advice  — but  of  course  you  will  not  — do  not  try  to 
find  out ! "  She  turned  away  again  and  said,  after 
a  moments  pause:  "And  now,  if  I  cannot  help 
you,  what  will  you  do?" 

"Ah,  no,  Madame,"  returned  Gilbert,  shaking  his 
head  with  the  glimmer  of  a  smile.  "  If  you  will  not 
help  me,  I  dare  not  reveal  to  you  such  poor  resources 
as  I  may  have,  independent  of  your  aid." 

"  In  other  words,  I  must  be  ally  or  enemy?  You 
have  no  liking  for  half-measures,'!  see.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis.  .  .  .  Well,  no  more  have  I.  And  I  am 
convinced,  from  what  I  have  already  seen,  that  1 
prefer  you  when  you  smile  to  when  you  frown  at 
me.  So  ...  let  us  be  allies.  Will  that  satisfy 
you  ?  ^ 

"Madame "  began  Gilbert,  scarcely  daring  to 
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believe  her  words,  accompanied  by  that  brilliant  and 

hal^mockmg  smile,    held  up  both  her  slim  hands. 

Madame  d  tspa/t  nciu  up  ""       :n«tpad  of  them. 

..  No  thanks.  Mons.eur,  1  bejj.     ^^''^f^^^^^  'f^"^ 

t..n  me    since  you  are  so  clear-sighted,  how    i  am 

o  seTaboit  this'  business  of  Mo^-^^  ^.^J^^tad 
And  under  her  malicious  g^^^'  y^'*',^,'' "I,  how  he 
the  certain  conviction  that  she  meant  to  ^f  ^  h"y^  nt 
would  avoid  saying  in  so  many  wc^ds :  „^«"  h^^ 
hut  to  ask  vo'ir  lover  for  his  release.       He  Degan  a 

ca«M  phrL  full  of  Rene-'"'"  ■',■■',',  Celosi 
u,.r  pre  he  had  hn  shed  it  she  seer...vi  t,  have  losi 
^^"  !:^L  reply  to  her  question  u.Uh;;,topp^ 
and  looked  at  her,  as  she  stood  in  th  ad  •  ot  tn 
white  and  iTold  room  with  her  he  o(  <m  .^na  a 
nnH  to  her  cheek      It  seemed  to  hu..  (,    .-:  a  long 

vou  are  staying? 

■   ?:iV;^reT'ore'"'ndU,on--,one  thing  you  nju« 

•       «,o      hoth   for   Lou  s    sake   and  .   .   •  that 

TX'rs^Vnc'r'he  U  cu.  ot  prison  he  must  leave 

''YrJaTtt'TeL^i'tha    could  be  exp^ted    and^ 
condition  that  dii  ""•  "^^^f  "l^  ^^'o      4  P-mi- 

„ould  "°?  h"- l^irsaid-VVl  afcan  1  d^what 
it  on  mv  honour,     ne  ^>c^lu•         »  •.  j   o" 

'in"!  ^ssibly  do-.o  show  my  Kra«-;de? 

J'\^^re;erfou°"sc^pe^re-„f  a  cousin." 

«h?Mid  liehtly.     "  1  make  him  over  to  you.  .  .  . 
she  sam  iignny'  .      p^^  j    my  friend. 

Next  fme,  too,  th»t  you  are  .n    f       ,_^^_y      ^^^ 

ha«    fust    seen    how    amenable    I    am    to    good 
fnauence  ••     She  floated   nearer  to  him.  and  gave 
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him  her  hand,  bare  of  rings  and  incredibly  small 
and  white. 

Gilbert  raised  it  to  his  lips.  "  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy,  Comtesse.  There  is  no  means  by  which  I 
can  thank  you  sufficiently." 

"You  have  only  yourself  to  thank,  M.  de  Chateau- 
Foix,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  that  good 
heart  to  which  I  have  been  afraid  you  would  refer. 
Yet  if  it  is  any  consolation  to  you,  Marquis,  reflect 
that,  in  this  changing  world,  I  may  some  day  be 
needing  help  from  you.  ...  But  that  is  not 
why  I  am  your  ally  now."  She  smiled  at  him 
charmingly. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

HAPPY    REUNION   OF   TWO   KINSMEN 

"Come  through,  come  through.  Lieutenant  Gordon 
Come  through  *nd  drink  some  w.ne  w.  me 
For  yesterday  I  *  as  your  prisoner, 
But  now  the  night  I  am  lei  free.     _^^^^  .^  ^.  ^.^^^^/^ 

The  lonc  day  of  suspense  was  closing  into  evening 

before^lberl  consuWd  -iV\^"i^':li;^e 'd^^^^^^^^^ 
Hes   Etats-Generaux,    knew   that    Madame  d  hspaze 
hS  nofbelfed  her'word.     From  the  packet  wh.ch 
was  brought  to  him  about  nine  o  clock  fell  out  a 
scented  note. 

"Take  the  accompanying    order   and   present  it  at    La 
Force  wrthout  loss  of  time.     It  will  do  all  yott  w^sh^-^ 

Dismissing  at  the  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville,  for 
nrude^ce  sake,  the  fiacre  which  had  brought  h.m  so 
Far  ChTteau-Foix  hurried  thence  eastwards  on  foot 
A;  head  was  in  a  whirl;  he  had  not  time  to  th.nk 
how  he  should  greet  his  cousin,  and  was  glad  o  .t. 
burthreaded  his%vay  quickly  through  the  .n.mat.on 
of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  till  he  saw  on  nis  left  the 
ooening  of  the  little  Rue  des  Ballets.  Narrow, 
?oughW  paved,  sloping  down  to  a  central  gutter 
^^tfit^  tackling  stream  it  ran  jts  thirty  paces  up  to 
the  sombre  fa9ade  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Force.     And 
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Gilbert  went  towards  the  prison  in  the  July  dusk, 
with  no  premonition  of  the  September  -ifternoon 
when  the  gutter  over  which  he  strode  should  run 
with  .  darker  stream,  and  the  narrow  door  which 
faced  him  open  to  let  out,  into  the  brief  hell  of  axes 
and  laughter,  victim  after  victim.  .  .  .  His  thoughts 
were  all  of  Louis,  of  Louis  immured  in  that  dark 
mass  which  rose,  its  high  roof  pierced  with  tiny 
dormer  windows,  behind  the  lower  range  of  the 
entrance.  The  sight  of  La  Force  and  all  that  it 
stood  for  had  exorcised  for  the  moment  any  feelings 
of  his  own.  He  cast  a  hasty  glance  to  his  left,  where 
the  building  ran  along  the' Rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile— 
lately  rebaptized  as  the  Rue  des  Droits  de  THomme— 
and  accosted  the  sentry  fn  his  box  by  the  door. 

Some  parley  with  this  individual  resulted  in  his 
being  admitted,  and,  following  a  jailor  through  two 
successive  gitkhets,  he  found  himself  in  the  bureau 
of  the  prison.  Months  afterwards  he  realised  that 
this  place  must  have  been  the  summarv  tribunal 
chamber  of  so  many  agonies.  Bault,  the  concierge, 
was  fetched  from  his  supper,  registers  were  brought 
out  and  searched,  the  order  of  release  was  entered, 
not  without  comment,  and,  as  far  as  formalities  were 
concerned,  Louis  was  a  free  man  again.  The  con- 
cierge, at  heart  not  ill-natured,  and  further  softened 
by  the  hundred  livres  which  the  Marquis  had 
just  slipped  into  his  hand,  remarked  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  let  the  prisoner  out  by  the  little  door 
giving  into  the  Rue  des  Droits  de  I'Homme,  and 
not  by  the  chief  entrance,  whence  he  might  possiblv 
be  espied  by  passers  in  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine.  Ali 
aristocrat  leaving  La  Force  might  chance  to  be  a 
displeasing  sight  to  the  good  patriots  of  the  I'aubourg, 
and  frf)m  what  he,  Bault,  remembered  of  the  citizen 
Saint-Krmay,  there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  aristocrat. 

Gilbert   thanked    lu.n,    and.    since   he   should    not 
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return  that  way,  was  allowed  to  follow  the  guicheiier 
instead  of  remaining  where  he  was,  as  he  had  expected 
to  do.  His  guide  crossed  a  small  courtyard,  went 
through  yet  a  third  f^iichet,  emerged  into  a  larger 
court,  and  turning,  ascended  a  staircase. 

"Number  32,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  and  they 
went  down  a  dirty  ill-lit  corridor,  with  rows  of  doors 
on  either  side.  But,  to  Gilbert's  astonishment,  the 
door  of  32,  when  they  reached  it,  stood  ajar,  affording 
him  a  glimpse  of  the  narrow  abode  for  which  his 
kinsman  had  exchanged  his  own  apartments.  A 
horrible  thought  suddenly  visited  him  that  they  had 
been  fooling  him  at  the  bureau,  that  Louis  had 
already  been  transferred,  tried,  murdered,  he  knew 
not  what.  .  .  . 

"  Where  is  he?"  he  demanded  harshly. 
The  jailor,   tinning  on   his   heel,   responded    \vith 
an  oath,  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps,  asseverating 

that  if  he  had  known  he  was  coming  all  this 

way  for  nothing  after  a nrtsto,  some  one  else  could 

have  had  the  job.  However,  he  seemed  to  have  an 
objective  in  view,  and  Gilbert  followed  him  mutely 
downstairs  again.  Half-way  along  a  corridor  he 
stopped,  motioned  to  the  Marquis  to  stay  where  he 
was,  and  disappeared  round  a  corner. 

He  seemed  to  be  gone  long.  The  lamp  above 
Gilbert's  head  stank  villainously ;  the  horrible 
oppression  of  the  place  entered  his  soul  and  joined 
forces  'vith  the  oppression  already  seated  there, 
lichoing  steps  came  nearer,  and  Louis,  with  his 
head  held  high,  walked  down  the  corridor,  alone. 

He  was  on  the  Marquis  before  he  r^aw  who  it 
»as.  "Good  God  I  not  you  as  well  I  ■  he  exclaimrd, 
stopping  short  with  a  catch  of  the  breath. 

The  sound  of  the  familiar,  careless  voice,  pierced 
with  an  unfamiliar  note  ot  apprehension,  swept  every- 
thing else  out  of  Gilbert's  mind. 

"My  dear  boy-  no !  ■'  he  said,  putting  a  hand  on 
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his  shoulder.     'Vo  —  you   are  free  I     Did  they  not 
tell  you?" 

"  Free  I  ■  exclaimed  Louis,  bewildered.  "I 
thought But  how  the  devil " 

The  Marquis  put  a  finger  on  his  lips  as  the 
gtiichetier  came  up,  swinging  his  keys. 

"Little  surprise  for  you,  ci-devant,  isn't  it?" 
observed  that  worthy.  "I  might  have  told  you, 
hein?  But  1  like  my  little  joke.  Come  on,  then, 
since  we  are  to  part  with  you." 

A  few  moments  more  and  they  were  standing  in 
the  dark,  narrow  street,  with  the  door  swung  to  upon 
them  and  the  sound  of  heavy  bolts  slipping  back 
into  theii  places  to  bring  home,  if  it  were  needed, 
the  full  savour  of  release. 

Louis  drew  a  long  breath,  and  turning  without 
a  word  to  Gilbert  embraced  him.  The  Marquis 
released  himself  something  hastily,  and  took  off  his 
cloak.  "Put  this  on,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "I  mu.st 
tell  you  that  you  are  now  my  valet.  I  have  yet  to 
get  you  out  of  Paris.  There  is  a  suit  of  clothes  in 
readiness  for  you  at  my  hotel,  to  which  you  must 
accompany  me  at  once.  Meanwhile,  it  is  fortunately 
dark."  He  swung  the  heavy  cloak  over  Louis'  slim 
figure.  "  Not  a  word  now,  I  beg  of  you  ;  but  follow 
me  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

He  started  to  walk  rapidly  along  the  Rue  du  Roi 
de  Sicile,  past  the  prison  front,  towards  the  Rue  de 
la  Verrerie,  and  Louis,  wrapped  in  the  cloak,  followed 
obediently  and  still  half  dazed.  At  last,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  de  la  VTrerie  and  the  Rue  Saint  Martin, 
Gilbert  hailed  a  passing  fiacre,  and  they  got  in. 

*'  Perhaps  now  I  may  thank  you,  or  try  to," 
exclaimed  the  Vicomte  as  the  vehicle  started.  '*  My 
dear  Gilbert,  has  any  one  ever  relied  on  you  in  vain  ? 
Though,  indeed,  I  was  not  relying  much  on  you 
or  on  anybody."  He  slipped  his  arm  into  his 
cousin's. 
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The  conflicts  through  which  Chateau- Foix  had 
passed  had  clothed  his  spirit— for  the  time  being,  at 
least  — in  a  sort  of  exhaustion.  He  did  not  rrturn 
the  pressure,  but  he  smiled  — a  little  wearily  — and 
said :  "  You  have  small  need  to  thank  me.  You 
owe  your  release  to — an  enemy." 

Louis  appeared  to  reflect  rapidly.  "It's  no  use— 
I  have  too  many." 

"  It  was  Madame  d'Espaze." 

"The  devil !  "  exclaimed  the  V icomie.  He  seemed 
genuinely  surprised.  "  I  should  never  have  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing.     But  you  must  have  asked  her?  " 

•'I  did." 

Louis  was  evidently  at  a  loss  for  an  expression 
of  his  feelings.  "You  are  amazing,  Gilbert!"  he 
said  at  last.     "Did  you  actually  interview  her?' 

The  Marquis  nodded. 

•'I  didn't  think  she  cared  enough,"  said  her 
admirer  thoughtfully.  "  1  suppose  you  worked  on 
her  feelings?  Heavens,  what  a  scene!  So  I  owe 
my  release  to  Celie  — and  to  you.  One  must  not 
forget  the  amiable  Lecorrier  too ;  I  presume  she 
got  the  order  through  him." 

"Probably,'  returned  Chateau  -  Foix  drily.  "I 
did  not  enquire  as  to  the  means  she  proposed  to 
adopt." 

Louis  laughed.     "  They  have  their  humorous  side. 
You    must    give    me    a    full    account    some    time. 
Parbleu,  mon  cher,  but  you  must  have  been  having 
the  deuce  of  a  time  these  two  days  I  " 
"  And  yourself?"  asked  Gilbert. 

The  Vicomte  gave  a  shrug.  "My  only  consola- 
tion was  that  the  accommodation  in  the  next  world 
would  be  better.  One  has  always  understood  that 
it  is  exceptionally  good  there.  The  company  1 
would  not  have  wished  to  change.  Is  this  tin-  Pla<  >■ 
des  Vicioires  already?" 

At    the   hotel   a    sicppy    servant,    in    response    to 
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enquiry,  informed  Chateau-Foix  that  a  bed  had  been 
prepared  for  Monsieur's  new  valet  in  the  little 
dressing-room  leading  out  of  his  own  apartment, 
and  within  a  few  minutes  the  V'icumte  stood,  candle 
in  hand,  looking  down  at  the  sober  grey  suit  which 
his  cousi.i  was  placing  on  his  pallet  l^d.  The  cloak, 
half  slipping  off  his  shoulders,  displayed  the  elegance 
which  he  must  discard  for  it. 

'•  1  hope  these  will  fit,'"  said  the  Marquis.  "They 
are  quite  new  ;  I  got  them  this  afternoon.  What 
is  to  be  done,  I  wonder,  vvith  the  compromising 
clothes  you  have  on  ?  " 

Louis  suddenly  put  down  the  candle,  and  im- 
pulsively, half  laughing,  half  touched,  laid  his  hands 
on  Gilbert's  shoulders  from  behind.  "My  dear 
Gilbert,   I  don't  deserve  all  this  trouble  I" 

"  Don'l  you?"  asked  the  Marquis  in  an  odd  tone, 
turning  round  and  facing  his  kinsman.  "  Don't  you? 
Why  not?" 

"Well,"  returned  Louis,  "let  us  admit  that  1  am 
worth  some  trouble,  but  not  worth  running  risks  for. 
.And  I  am  sure  you  have  run,  and  will  be  running, 
risks  for  me." 

Chateau-Foix  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Not  if 
you  will  do  as  1  ask,"  he  responded  rather  coldiy. 
"  Let  me  tell  you  what  that  is.  To-morrow  morning 
about  noon  we  start  for  Chantemerle  ;  we  will  post, 
and  ought  to  get  to  Dreux  the  same  night.  I  am 
proposing  to  take  rather  a  circuitous  route,  for  safety's 
sake.  I  have  got  a  passport  for  you  as  my  valet, 
in  the  name  of  Pierre  Jourdain.  All  I  ask  is  that 
you  shall  play  the  part  as  well  as  y(»u  can.  for  both 
oisr  sakes." 

"  But,"  broke  in  L«mis.  "  I  vv«)uld  ratiier  stay  in 
I'aris.  Why  they  are  all  taken,  I  suppo.,f, 
U'Aubeville,  Perigny,  and  the  rest— and  one  might 
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vou  have  no  choice.  I  gave  my  NN^ord  that  you 
should  go  at  once ;  it  was  a  condition  of  your 
release.  The  rest,  1  fear,  must  pay  the  P«"alty- 
but  bv  the  way,  M.  d'Aubeville  had  not  been  arrested 
vesleruiy  evening,  for  it  was  he  who  adv.sed  me  u> 
so  to  Madame  d'Espaze."  „     u« 

The  light  died  out  of  the  Vicomte  s  face  as  he 
listened  lo  this  pronouncement,  and  he  sat  down 
rather  gloomily  on  the  bed  and  said  nothing.  1  he 
Marquis  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as  he  stared 
at  the  floor,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Well,  so  to  bed  now."  he  said,  more  kindly.       Y  ou 
can't   help   yourself,    Louis-and   who    knows    what 
there  may  be  to  do  in   Poitou?     Good-night.       He 
Iv^nt  out  and  shut  the  door  between  the  two  rooms 
It  had  been  a  day  of  great  terision  and  fat'gu*. 
following  on  a  sleepless  night,  and  the  moment  that 
he  was  alone,  (iilbert  realised  how  tired  he  was^- 
tooUred  (as  he  half  thankfully  realised    to  look  h.s 
haunting  idea  in  the  face  again  at  present     ^ "dress- 
ing rapidly,  he  threw  himself  into  bed.     Scarcely  had 
he^Zvn^^ut  his  light  before   there  was  a  rap  on 
the  door  between    his   room   and   his  ,^""^'" '".  ^"° 
I  ouis?  in  his  shirt  and  breeches,  stood  in  the  door- 
way.     The   light   behind   him   threw    up  his  hgure. 
hut  left  his  face  untouched. 

M  forgot  to  ask  vou."  he  said,  -about  Lucienne. 
Is  she  going  with   Madame  Gaumont  to-moriow  as 

"""u'iffrue  tha>  (i.lbert  then  wished  that  he  had  not 
extinguished  his  candle,  but  h.  was  to<>  proud  to 
h.rht  it  again  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  speakers 
face    and  the  voice  told  him  nc.thing. 

-  Yes  "  he  answered.     "She  leaves  Pans  to-morrow 

about  eleven." 

There  was  an  infinitesimal  pause. 

"You  told  her,  I  suppose,  that  I  could  nut  tsc-rt 
her  to  England?" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  Marquis,  and  then  a  mad  idea 
rushed  into  his  mind.  He  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow.  "Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  recon- 
sidering your  decision— that  you  wish  to  take  her 
—now?"  His  heart  thumped  absurdly  on  his  ribs 
as  he  waited  for  the  answer— absurdly,  because  he 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  Louis  to  do  so,  but 
the  question  was  a  test. 

Did  Louis  mutter  something  between  his  teeth? 
Aloud  he  only  said:  "Certainly  not.  What  made 
you  think  so?  I  merely  wanted  to  know  if  she 
were  goi'-?.     Good-night." 
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"  Ii  we  must  part, 

Then  let  it  be  like  this  : 
Not  heart  on  heart, 

Nor  with  the  useless  anguish  ot  a  Wis  : 

But  touch  my  ha  ,i  and  say  : 

•  Until  lomcrrow  or  some  other  iliy. 

If  wc  must;«rt. '  '  ,   ,.      , 

— ErnR-T  i)0'     on,  -■*   VaifJutun. 


LuciENNE  lay  long  in  the  deep  sleep  which  Madami- 
Gaumont's  swiftly  -  administered  potion  had  pro- 
duced. They  had  carried  her  into  her  bedroom,  and 
Madame  Gaumont  had  determined  to  wait  for  the 
time  when  her  charge  should  wake  up.  Luc-.enne  s 
bed  was  in  shadow,  but  in  the  far  corner  of  tht- 
room  there  was  a  bright  patch  from  a  shaded  lamp, 
beside  which  sat  the  widow  knitting.  And  because 
of  the  tUck  of  her  needles  Lucienne  dreamt  thar 
she  was  a  child  again,  under  the  guardianship  ot 
her  old  nurse,  until,  startled  by  some  distant  sound 
into  completer  consciousness,  she  opened  her  eyes 
and,  with  a  little  cry  of  disappointment,  raised  herself 

In  a  moment  the  ample  figure  of  Madame  Gaumont 
w  s  bending  over  her,  and  before  she  could  ask  a 
..ueoiion  a  wine-glass,  steadied  by  Madame  Gaumont  s 
hnnd,  was  at  her  lips,  aad  she  was  forced  to  drink 
its  conients  to  the  last  drop. 
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"There,  my  love,"  said  her  hostess,  "you'll  soon 
be  well  again  now,  and  you  mustn't  talk,  but  just 
go  off  to  sleep  again,  and  if  you  want  anything, 
you've  only  to  call,  and  I  shall  hear." 

Lucienne  lixed  her  eyes  on  the  shrewd,  kind  lace, 
and  lay  down  obediently.  She  knew  where  she  was 
now,  and  although  it  all  seemed  very  odd,  she  was 
too  sleepy  to  ask  any  questions.  If  it  were  not  her 
nurse  it  was  a  verv  good  substitute.  To  the  music 
of  the  needles  she  floated  back  to  the  shore  of  dreams. 

Madame  Gaumont,  returned  to  her  knitting,  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  all  was  not  well  with  the  girl. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  perhaps  there  was  some  other 
trouble  in  addition  even  to  the  natural  grief  at  parting 
with  her  lover  and  with  Madame  Elisabeth.  "Poor 
child,  poor  little  soul!"  she  said  to  herself;  "with 
no  mother,  and  .Monsieur  le  Marquis,  so  good,  so 
splendid,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  a  little  overwhelm- 
ing." Wei!,  well,  she  should  not  lack  for  creature 
fomforis,  for  the  feeding  up  of  the  body  went,  in 
Madame  (Jauuiont's  opinion,  a  long  wav  towards 
bringing  peace  to  the  mind. 

But  presently  the  quiet  sleep  came  to  an  end. 
Lucienne  tossed  fiom  side  to  side,  and  began  to 
break  out  into  the  most  pitiful  sobbing.  Madame 
Gaumont  rose  and  went  over  to  the  bed  again.  The 
girl  lay  with  her  head  deep  in  the  pillows,  crying 
with  the  unrestrained  abandonment  of  a  child,  and 
at  intervals  whispering  a  name  which  the  good  l.idv 
could  ijot  catch.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  latter 
stood  irresolute,  and  then  began  to  sha!:e  the  weeper 
bv  !l,e  shoulder.  "  There,  there,  mv  pretty  one,"  she 
said,  "you've  had  a  bad  dream.  You  must  not  cry 
like  that,  or  we  shall  never  be  able  to  let  you  see 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  lo-morrow." 

1  his  .statement  was  not  without  its  effect.  Lucienne 
instantly  sat  up.  "I  don't  warit  to  see  him,"  she 
wailed.     "You  must  tell  hnn  I'm  ill— tell  him  any- 
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shall  go  mad  if  I  don't! 
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now  and  trv  to  keep  quiet,"  responded  Madame 
(Jaumont,  whose  mind  had  just  come  lo  several 
sudden  conclusions.  She  busied  herseU  round  the 
bed,  shaking  the  piiU-.  and  smoothing  the  tumbled 
bedclothes,  and  Lucienne  lay  back  and  watched  her. 
and  seemed  content  to  listen  to  her  prattle.  And 
before  lon^  she  slept  ajy^ain,  and  slept  quietly,  till 
she  woke  with  a  start  to  hnd  the  room  full  of  summer 
sunlight,  and  her  kind  watcher  gone. 

Almost  with  the  first  movement  «»t  consciousness 
her  mini;  made  that  painful  mental  effort  to  reproduce 
in  the  morning  the  vague  something  which  has 
happened  before  the  period  of  oblivion.  First  there 
came  faint  images  of  the  night-^f  Madame  Gaumoni 
and  a  shaded  lamp,  of  r-stless  tossin^^s  and  bad 
dreams,  and  then  suddenly  a  mental  picture  which 
eclipsed  all  others,  and  a  familiar  voice  sounding  in 
her  ears—"  1  had  not  meant  to  tell  you,  biu  perhaiv 
vou  had  better  know." 

'    She  stretched  herself  to  her  full  length  under  tiie 
bedclothes,  her  whole  body  tingling  at  the  recollec- 
tion, and  buried  her  burning  cheeks  in  the  pillows. 
With  eves  tightly  shut  as  if  she  were  unwilling  tor 
outward  objects  to  break  the  trance  ot  misery,  she 
rei  died  every  detail  of  Gilbert's  visit.     Shame,  and 
something  like  anger  at  her  own  stupidity,  came  over 
"her    for   now  he   must   know,   he   must   guess   their 
secret      Not  even  Gilbert  could  think  that  she  cared 
like  that  for  his  <:ousin.     But  the  torturing  anxiety 
for  Louis  came  lo  banish  her  own  confusion.     If  only 
he   were   safe,   nothing   mattered;   the   world   might 
think  what  it  liked.     It  was  only  Louir,.   Louis  that 
she  wanted  1     Why  had  she  not  taken  him,  when  she 
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might  have  called  him  to  herself  through  all  the-se 
ZT^S\    ^^""^r*"  ''  '''^^  ^^^'"st  honouf  and  right 
and  what  were  honour  and  right  set  against  loJ^  and 
longmg  such  as  this  ?    She  hid  deceivfd  herself    sSe 
had  listened  to  Madame  Elisabeth,  and  thought  that  she 
^o  could  nse  to  heights  of  devotion  and  sa?rifice 
Oh,  .t  was  mockery  !     She  wanted  no  favours  from 
the  cold  heaven  of  the  saints  !    To  feel  Lom's'  arn^ 
round  her  and  his  kisses  on  her  hair,  'hat  vve  e  worth 
an  age-long  purgatory.     But  the  gates  of  lovrhad 
opened,  and  closed  again  for  ever,^as  she  believed 
and  a  great  darkness  came  down  upon  her  soul 

wholeTf  thatl"'''  f«""nate  for  Lucienne  that  the 
nrpnlr5  ^^^^'^^V,'^^^  Spent  in  the  most  engrossing 
Sr.?-'°"K  ^"^  l^P^/ture-the  final  deoositrngcS- 
articles  in  chests,  the  final  shroudintr  ud  of  hrr!iu,rT 

dorngs"a;?d'  l^te^i^  T'"'''  GaSnXt"  wtT'^ch 

retuTedtom'tr'^ngth'"-:^'  ;haf"h''  "''"  ^'^" 
had  suffered  by  her  SV     AUh        ^^  P'-oP^'-^y 

not  allow  LuciLnrt:',1?r;fing Tnf  k:.  Trt 
bed   most  of  the   day,   the  saluTar;     e nse  of  bustl^ 

Sh's  min^d^'lucT'  '','  --ethinV tl" ^distra c't"  he' 
iJ\u  .Lucienne  had  another  distraction  also 

sr^rrsea;;!^s^:^;^.^t^e^^^^^ 

filled  with  surmises  each   more  agonising   th^n  ^l^l 

eved^'  M'aTJi'r"'^'"'"^  °^  '^''  ''^''  P^^^  ^"d  heavy- 
exclamation^f  ?''""'""'  [^pressed  with  difficulty  the 
Su  n    f  '^"'"^>'  '^^'^h  trembled  on  her  lins 

abo"    ten"/c,o:/^P^^:f\'"    '^^   ^^^^-'^'^   ^-^Cf; 
out  ten  o  clock.      Had  she  not  guessed  that  there 
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was   something   very   much   wrong   she  would    have 
given  vent  to  it. 

"  Does  Justine  want  any  help,  my  dear,  or  has  she 
quite  finished  your  trunk?  I  declare,"  pursued  the 
good  lady,  "  if  she  has  not  left  out  my  second-best 

silk!"  c       u  ■  -H 

As  the  injured  mistress  rang  for  the  erring  maid 

Lucienne  sank  down  into  a  big  chair.     "  How  long 

before   we   leave   the   house,    Madame?"    she  asked 

listlessly. 

"  More  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  love,  so  you 
need  not  put  on  your  cloak  yet.  Remember  to  take 
vour  smelling  salts  in  vour  reticule,  my  dear.  Some 
persons  find  them  beneficial  during  the  sea  passage. 
—What  is  it,   Henri?"  ,, 

•'M.  de  Chateau-Foix'  valet,  Madame,  said  the 
man.  "He  has  come  with  a  message  for  Made- 
moiselle from  his  master,  and  begs  that  Madame  will 
permit  him  to  give  it  in  person." 

Madame  Gaumont  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  But,  not 
knowing  of  what  disconcerting  news  the  messenger 
might  be  the  bearer,  she  felt  that  she  must  inter- 
view him  first  herself.  -j      ..i 

"  I  will  come  dcAvn  immediately,  she  said.  It 
is  best  that  I  should  see  him  first,  my  dear  child,  ' 
she  added,  casting  a  glance  on  Lucienne,  into  whose 
white  cheeko  had  sprung  a  patch  of  red,  and  whose 
hands  were  grasping  the  arms  of  her  chair. 

When  she  came  "back,  panting  a  little  from  the 
ascent,  Lucienne  was  walking  nervously  up  and  down 
the  room.  She  tried  to  read  Madame  Gaumont  s 
face,  and  found  it  grave,  for  the  good  lady  was  not 
sure  that  she  was  about  to  do  right.  ^   ^ 

''There  is  nothing  wrong,  dear,"  she  said.  "  nut 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  has  sent  a  better  messenger 
than  his  valet. 

"  Louis—is  it  Louis?"  gasped  Lucienne. 

"  His  cousin— M.  de  Saint-Ermay,  I  think  he  said 
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his  name  was,"  went  on  Madame  Gaumont,  affect- 
ing not  to  notice  the  girl's  discomposure.  "And 
so,  my  dear,  as  he  comes  straight  from  Monsieur  le 
Alarquis,  I  think  you  may  go  down  and  see  him.— 
)  I  were  a  Frenchwoman  ?  shouldn't  let  her,"  she 
Jught  to  herself. 

"And    M.    de    Chateau  -  Foix    .    .    .?"    faltered 
!    icienne. 

".I  understand  that  he  is  following  shortly.     Go 
my  child— unless  you  would  rather  not." 

Meanwhile  Louis  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  dis- 
mantled salon.  It  struck  him  as  he  waited  that  the 
room  might  be  the  bare  boards  of  a  stage,  for  the 
suddenness  with  which  he  had  been  precipitated  there 
had  given  him  something  of  the  unreality  of  the 
player.  Gilbert  had  told  him  how  he  had  promised 
Lucienne  that  she  should  see  them  both  before  his 
departure,  and  they  had  been  seated  side  bv  side 
in  a  fiacre  on  their  way  from  the  Hotel  des  Ktats- 
Generaux  to  the  Rue  Vieille-du-Temple,  when  the 
Marquis,  who  was  even  more  silent  than  his  wont, 
had  pulled  out  his  passport  to  examine  it,  and  had 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

''There has  been  some  mistake,'"'  he  said,  in  answer 
to  his  cousin  s  query.  "  Here  is  a  perfectly  wron^ 
description  of  you-it  will  never  pass."  And  thrust- 
ing his  head  out  of  the  window  he  called  to  the 
driver  to  stop.  "Go  on  and  tell  Lucienne  that  I 
will  come  as  soon  as  I  can,"  he  said  hastily  "  \ 
must  go  back  and  rectify  this."  And  before  Louis 
realised   what   had   happened    he   was   alone   in    the 

farewell  ""^    °"    ^^    ^"'"'''''^   *"    ^'"^    Lucienne 

The  feeling  of  unreality  did  not  wholly  leave  him 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Lucienne  came  slowly  in 
ghostlike  in   her  pallor,   her   quiet  movements,  and 

SnableU^fer^'^  '^^'^^^  ^'  ^•'"'  ^  --  -- 
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He  too  went  forward  without  saying  a  word,  and 
catching  her  cold  hands  pressed  them  to  his  lips. 

"You  are  safe,  Louis — you  got  out  of  prison?" 
said  the  low,  shaken  voice. 

"Gilbert  got  me  out.  I  am  sorry  you  ever  knew 
I  was  in.  You  are  not  fit  to  stand  —  come,  let  me 
put  you  into  this  chair,  though  it  doesn't  look  very 
comfortable." 

She  suffered  him  to  put  her  into  one  of  the  swathed 
chairs,  and  asked  fainily  :  "  Why  have  you  come  ?  " 

"Gilbert  sent  me  on,"  said  Louis,  looking  down 
at  her.  "  He  had  some  business  to  see  to  at  the  last 
moment — something  wrong  with  the  passport — but  he 
is  following." 

She  said  nothing,  and  after  a  moment  he  knelt 
down  beside  her. 

"This  is  good-bye,  Lucienne."  Whether  her 
evident  state  of  stupor  steadied  him  or  no  he  could 
not  have  told,  but  after  a  long  look  at  her  passionless 
white  face  and  down-dropped  lids  he  took  one  of  her 
hands,  kissed  it  gently,  and  got  to  his  feet  again. 
All  the  way  from  the  Rue  des  Petits-Peres  the  violins 
of  passion  had  played  in  his  breast  little  sad  airs  of 
farewell,  to  which  he  could  listen  without  danger. 
And  in  this  ghostlike  room,  with  Lucienne  who 
looked  like  a  ghost,  who  spoke  like  a  ghost,  with  his 
kiss  on  her  cold  unclinging  fingers,  it  was  not  so 
hard  then  to  act  like  a  gentleman,  and  after  last 
night  there  could  be  no  question  of  doing  anything 
else. 

"At  what  time  are  you  leaving  the  house?"  he 
asked  at  last ;  not  caring  for  an  answer,  since  he  knew 
it,  but  in  order  to  break  a  silence  which  was  becoming 
charged  with  something  too  potent  for  safety. 

Nor  did  Lucienne  give  the  answer.  She  lifted  her 
eyes,  and  what  the  young  man  saw  in  them  sent  all 
the  gentle  minor  airs  crashing  into  discords,  over- 
ridden by  a  deeper,  insistent,  triumphal  note.  .  .  . 
Involuntarily  he  went  a  step  nearer.   .  .  . 
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And  then — to  that  music  she  was  in  his  arms, 
clinging,  sobbing,  entreating.  "  Louis,  you  shall 
not  go — you  shall  not,  you  shall  not !  It  has  been 
a  horrible  m.^take.  ...  I  have  tried  —  I  promised 
the  Princess — but  I  can't,  I  can't,  Louis  .  .  .  it's 
impossible !  " 

The  heart  against  which  she  lay  beat  furiously,  all 
its  hot  young  blood  vibrating  to  her  words.  The 
ghostlike  room  went  dim  ;  she  alone  was  real — too 
real,  overpoweringly  human  and  appealing.  And 
everything  pleaded  for  her — die  scent  of  her  hair, 
Saint-Ermay's  own  temperament,  his  past  of  facile 
conquests.  .  .  .  Probably  only  one  thing  could  have 
saved  him  ;  it  was  on  his  side  now. 

"Lucienne,"  he  said  in  a  strangled  voice,  '*  it  is 
impossible.  I  cannot  be  such  a  hound,  though  God 
knows  I  would  like  to  be.  Let  me  go,  dear.  It  is 
impossible."  And  he  tried,  very  gently,  with  hands 
that  shook  a  little,  to  unclasp  her  twining  fingers. 

But  Lucienne  had  the  tenacity  of  many  impression- 
able natures,  and  too  little  experience  to  know  that 
there  is  often  more  fighting  to  do  after  victory  than 
before  it.  Her  victory  had  been  won  six  months 
ago ;  but  to-day,  after  all,  she  had  flung  herself  into 
the  embrace  which  then  she  had  repulsed.  Unstrung, 
in  bitter  revolt  against  fate  and  the  part  she  had  her- 
self taken  in  moulding  that  fate,  conscious  only  of  her 
passionate  desire  for  happiness — conscious,  too,  that 
the  lover  of  to-day  was  not  the  almost  suppliant  of 
that  January  afternoon— she  snatched  up  arms  for  a 
new  and  a  different  combat.  The  force  of  her  love 
and  misery  rushed  against  Saint-Ermay  like  the  tide, 
and  tossing  on  that  impetuous  sea  like  wrack  and 
seaweed  went  all  maiden)/  reserve  and  pride. 

"Louis,  Louis,"  she  kept  repeating  over  and  over 
again,  like  a  child,  and  strained  him  the  closer,  "  I 
can't  live  without  you  ...  I  have  tried,  but  I  can't. 
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...  I  can't  go  to  England  !    Oh,  why  do  you  say  that 
it  is  impossible?" 

The  sight  of  her  beautiful,  agonised  face,  so  near 
hi-  own,  made  Louis'  head  whirl.  "  Because."  he 
sa  d  hoarsely,  looking  away,  "I  owe  Gilbert  my 
life,  and  I  can't  do  it.     Let  me  go,  my  darling ;    it 

has  to  be."  ...  u 

Even  with  the  music  of  passion  in  his  ears  he  was 
conscious  of  his  delicate  and  ironical  situation.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  thought  that  his  cousin 
might  at  that  very  moment  be  coming  up  the  stairs. 
Nothing  but  dire  catastrophe  for  all  three  of  them 
could  result  if  it  were  so.  But  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  say  it.  As  he  hesitated  Lucienne  herselt 
loosed  her  arms  from  about  him. 

*'  Then  you  do  not  love  me,  after  all !  .  .  .  No,  no, 
Louis— I  did  not  mean  it.  .  .  .  Do  not  look  like 
that  ...  I  did  not  mean  it.  .  .  .  It  is  God  who  is 
against  us!"     Her  voice  sank.     "If  ^  e  saved  your 

life "      Turning  away   she   hid  her  face   in    her 

hands  and  broke  into  fresh  weeping. 

And— strange  perversity— the  moment  that  she  saw 
the  thing  as  he  did,  and  acknowledged  the  inevitable. 
Louis  would  have  given  everything  he  possessed  to 
have  her  in  his  arms  again.  There  surged  over  him 
a  mad  desire  to  dare  that  inevitable,  to  defy  Gilbert 
to  claim  her,  cost  what  it  might.  Should  he  do  it  .•' 
Her  sobs,  the  line  of  her  neck,  her  shaken  body 
wrung  his  heart.  ...  He  could  give  Gilbert  his 
life  if  he  demanded  it.  .  .  .       .    ,      ,  ,,      . 

And  mere  stole  into  his  mind  the  last  recollection 
that  he  wished  to  have  at  such  a  moment,  the  last 
that  he  could  imagine  would  be  conjured  up.  t^or 
once  before  he  had  staked  his  life  for  a  woman  ;  and 
had  been,  too,  within  an  ace  of  payinr  ,t :  once  betore 
he  had  felt,  with  fire  in  his  veins,  that  a  stake  so 
supreme  ennobled  the  cause  for  which  it  was  ventured 
And  had  it  ennobled  what  followed  ?    No  !  a  thousand 
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times no,  and  Lucienne  was  degraded  by  the  oarallel 
He  trampled  down  the  wild  impulse     ^        ^ 

can't  bearT''?'  ^'^  ""''"^^'^  "^°"'^  ^^y  ^^-^ 

Smi  ^ohi'  ;  •  -^u*?  good-bye  and  let  me  go  I  " 

Still  sobbing,  and  with  her  face  hidden  by  one  hand 

she  put  out  the  other  to  him  blindly.    He  did  not  dare 

o  trust  himself  at  that  moment  to^  take  if,  Ind   t  feU 

by  each'othert  ^h.^  W  """  ^'^^^  ^°  *^^'  ^^^^  «'(2d 

in/  she  wp/n  n  J       5'?  ^""^^7  '°°"'  without  speak- 

lolkin^  Jh  '^   -^'f"*^  ^^'  ^'^^  ^'s  hands  clendied, 

ooking  at  her  in  torture  and  impotence       Pprhan= 

''Ju    'K!^^K  '^^'  h^'-  h^"d  3  not  been    aken 
which  enabled  Lucienne  a  little  to  command  he^se^f 
And  when  her  tear-blinded  eyes  rested  on  her  lover 
standing  so  near   but  with  so  white  and  rigid  a  flee 
she  recognised  the  futility  of  rebelling  any  more      k 

mo'melt^nd  Ihat  '  h  ^-y^^^Jl-ntfroThTr^L-thi 
moment,  and  that  she  was  suddenly  very  old    vprv 
prudent,  and  did  not  care  for  anything  ve^much^ 
hke  the  old  Marquise  de  la  Ferronierf   h^  ^r^^A 
a'nun^^'  80^?^"'^'^.^^^^  in  a'conl^enJ  buYwi^'  ^t" 
and    shu«.°nf  h  ^^"'^  "^^r  '"  '^^  ^hair  behind  her, 

^sttr "re^mt^^^  "°"^^'  ^^^  ^-^-^'e 

tio?'"sfi"^^^  ^^"i  h^t»y  over  her  with  an  exclama- 
tion.    ishe  openea  her  eyes. 

"Say  good-bye  quickly " 

.«  M    „"^h'  y°"  had  fainted  I " 

Louis    saw    that    something    was    troubling    her 
matters  to  me,  Lucienne,  and  that  is  that  I  shall  love 
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,u  as  long  as  I  live.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  you  had  best 
torget  that.  .  .  .  Good-bye,  my  darling." 

The  passionate  kisses  which  he  set  on  her  hand 
woke  on  the  instant  in  Li.cienne  that  youth  which 
she  had  felt  slip  from  her — woke  it  to  a  last  desperate 
revolt. 

"  No  .  .  .  no,  Louis,"  she  gasped  in  agony.  "  Not 
yet ...  a  little  longer.  ...  It  is  too  cruel.  ..." 

And  for  a  moment  longer  his  head  remained  bowed 
on  her  hand,  while  she  looked  down  at  it  to  imprint  for 
ever  in  her  mind  all  that  she  could  see  of  him,  till  she 
felt  that  she  could  remember  to  eternity  every  rippling 
strand  of  his  dark-brown  hair,  the  dull  black  ribbon 
that  tied  it,  the  tiny  curl  by  his  ear,  and  the  strong, 
delicate  hand,  emerging  from  the  .  ~  ^nd  ruffleless 
sleeve,  that  had  clenched  itself  on  .  '  r  arm  of  the 

chair.  But  before  she  had  made  c  a  of  gazing  he 
got  up  from  his  knees,  and,  without  a  word,  without  a 
backward  look,  walked  out  of  the  room  and  shut  the 
door  behind  him. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

COMKDY  OK  A    BURNT   LETTKR 

Here  a  great  bustle  was  in  Drocress    Th™  ?  u 
was    rather  to  Gilbert's  sur^    aJrelSv '^^hl  "^^^'f 

trwalkr'^^"^"'^"'-P'^'""^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  walk  in  unannounced,  but  because  if  rn.v    .  u      ' 

.he  suircase  by^a"  i'u^S  df.l^^if  "^  P"-""  "P 
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Gilbert  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  "  I  expected  as 
much,"  he  said,  equally  quietly,  and  went  in. 

As  for  Louis,  he  went  slowly  away  to  the  far  end 
of  the  landing,  and  sitting  down  on  a  couch  in  the 
corner  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  had  not, 
however,  remained  more  than  a  minute  or  two  in 
this  posture  when  he  sprang  hastily  up.  Madame 
Gaumont  was  rustling  down  the  staircase  from  the 
floor  above. 

"Is  that  you,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte?  Is  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  here  ?  Such  a  to-do ;  we  must  start  at 
once.  There  was  a  mistake  about  the  tide,  and  we 
shall  not  catch  the  packet  unless  we  go  immediately. 
Is  Monsieur  le  Marquis  with  Mademoiselle?  I  don't 
like  to  burst  in  on  them.     Will  you  go?" 

"  I,  Madame!"  exclaimed  Louis  with  a  bitter  little 
laugh.     '*God  forbid!" 

Even  in  her  hurry  Madame  Gaumont  looked  at 
him  curiously  for  a  second,  and  seemed  about  to 
say  something  unconnected  with  travelling  arrange- 
ments. Then  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  entered 
the  room. 

The  young  man  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  door 
which  she  had  left  ajar  behind  her,  then  turned  away, 
and  began  slowly  to  descend  *he  staircase.  He  would 
go  back  to  the  hotel  rnd  wait  there  for  Gilbert.  V  -^t 
he  went  so  slowly  down  the  stairs,  he  paused  so  long 
at  the  door,  and  traversed  the  courtyard  with  so  lag- 
ging a  step,  that  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  gate- 
way a  little  commotion  behind  him  warned  him  that 
the  travellers  were  already  starting.  Turning,  he  saw 
on  the  steps  Madame  Gaumont  and  her  maid,  and  on 
Gilbert's  arm  Lucienne,  a  hastily  but  heavily  veiled 
figure ;  and,  as  if  fascinated,  he  watched  Gilbert  help- 
ing in  the  three  women.  The  postilion  scrambled  to 
his  place,  and  in  another  moment  the  post-chaise  came 
rumbling  towards  him  over  the  stones.  .  .  .  It  was  gone 
—passing  him  as  he  stood  like  a  statue  in  the  archway, 
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fighting  down  a  w^Id  desire  to  soring  fn  th«  u 
heads  and  stop  it.     And  Luci^nn?  had  not  s^n  h?^ 
perhaps  it  was  as  well.  .  .  **^"  """  ^ 

Hardly  had  they  got  into  the  yard  of  the  Etan; 

Phrran''drr.i^7J:„*'/x?d"= '^^^^^ 

louis'"'"  ?/f,,?-^-f  ht."^^^^^^  giving  hi.  a 

start  in  a  quar  er  of  an  Soir'"   TI^k  '"  '""^^y-     ^e 
Saint-Ermay  stored   after  hi ^     ""^  ^^  '?'^"' '"'  ^^"^ 

few      Shp  cPA«,o^  *    u       ^'^^^P*  that  the  tears  were 
lew.     2>ne  seemed  to  have  exhausted  thpm      nu'T 
Foix  was  almost  frightened.     But  his  mTnd  Sf  k^"" 
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up  and  kissed  her  wet  cheek  ;  then  Madame  Gaumont 
had  come  in,  and  there  was  an  end. 

At  last  he  broke  open  the  letter.  It  v.  as  so  short 
that  a  second  or  two  sufficed  for  his  eyes  to  run  over 
the  words  whose  meaning  his  mind  took  much  longer 
to  grasp. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  cannot  go  to  England.  Come  to 
me  and  tell  me  that  we  can  be  married  at  once,  and  that 
you  will  take  me  back  with  you. — Lucienne." 

That  was  all,  but  at  these  few  lines  Gilbert  stood 
staring,  stunned.  After  a  moment  he  sat  dizzily 
down,  and  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table  put  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  the  better  to  taste  this  enormous, 
this  overwhelming  surprise.  He  was  too  dumb- 
founded for  consecutive  reflection,  but  the  first 
thought  which  penetrated  his  stupor  was  one  of 
such  radiant  and  piercing  joy  that  his  reason  seemed 
to  shake  beneath  its  onslaught.  The  nightmi"  -e  was 
but  a  nightmare  after  all.  "  Thank  God  !  thank 
God ! "  he  cried  with  his  deepest  soul.  It  was  all 
false.  The  proof  had  come  to  him  here  in  this  very 
room  which  had  witnessed  his  black  night  of  despair  ; 
this  was  the  very  table  on  which  he  had  bowed  his 
head,  those  were  the  same  chimes  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires  floating,  now,  through  the  sunlight.  ... 

And  she  had  gone  ;  he  could  not  thank  her  for  this 
great  proof  of  her  love ;  for  at  first  he  saw  it  in  that 
aspect,  judging  the  trust  and  confidence  which  must 
have  prompted  her  to  so  unusual  a  step.  The  trust 
and  confidence ;  yes,  and  what  must  she  not  have 
suffered  when  the  next  evening  he  had  visited  her 
and  said  no  word  of  her  appeal?  He  looked  again 
at  the  date  :  he  was  not  mistaken  ;  the  letter  had  been 
written  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  she  had 
exchanged  the  guardianship  of  the  Princess  for  that 
of  Madame  Gaumont.     Poor  child  !  how  horribly  she 
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must  have  suffered  !     His  «!tirr*.rl  f-»r 
enough   imagination    »    pufwmself    "^1.^','""' 
Was  it  any  wonder  that^L  kT^  ^"^    P'*™- 

and  that  overcome  by  the  stmin  If  h"!^ r  ?'""«=■• 
the  additional  shock ^g  venvervb.'^. '^T''  ^' 

o7h^1'-?;;'4-Sf^,iV™^strSv^e'thtufht 

his  vile  sIplSLToi  iLI^  ^twX"  ;i"r?n'^ 
KidTsffotThe-rT  •"^^«'  ■•"<!?«%«?»  i^tl&h^ 

And  she  was  gone,  thinking— whaf?     Ho       n    . 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  acritJri^  ,       walked 

room,  until  goinrback  toTf!  k.^  t"^  ^°^"  ^^e 
the  little  notefso  fathetic  n  ks  nln  ^'  P'"'^^^  "P 
ness.  An  idea  tha  was  L\f  l^  ^"2  "^  trustful- 
him.  That  blackSed  scorrL  ^°P^  ^^"^^^  "?«" 
two  things  :  either  the  letter  h^nTn"'"  ^'^"'  °"^°f 
by  mischlnce,  LucienL  befno-  fl  ^"^u  "?'°  *^«  ^''^ 
that  she  had  sent  kor  she  h.H  •  1"  'J"!,  '"^f^'-^ssion 
It  had  in  that  case  been  hnr  rK        intended  ta^burn  it. 

destroyed  becau's:  h  h^d' sUtS^tTLf ''^  '^r  ^^' 
And  he  devoutly  hoped  that  fMc  l""  ""'"aidenly. 
it  left  him  all  the  Sme  of  thl  ^^  '^^^^'^'  ^^^^^^e 
her  of  the  dreadfSl  tension  nf  "".^P^^S^  and  relieved 
which  he  had  never  given       ^  ""^'^'"^  ^^'^  ^"  ^"^wer 

elapsed.  And  heVd  et  her  1  thus  fo'r"  '°"'"  '"^ 
haps-and  could  not  follow  her  R n f V  ^':^'''  P^'"" 
to  her.  He  would  write  lere.nH  ^  ''?x"'^  ^''"'te 
round  impulsively  for  ink  Lh  "'''^-  "^  ^^"'^ed 
remembered,  with^a  check" n/ofh?f^''^~^"^  ^^^" 
could  scarcely  with  deHcarvH  V!  ^['^°"'"'  ^^^^  he 
'edge  of  her  letter  if  Ic  k^  reveal  to  her  his  know- 
to  burn  it  '^'  ^'  ^^  ^°P«d,  she  had  meant 

Footsteps,  too.  were  approaching  his  door,     u  yes. 
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I  am  coming,  '  he  shouted,  guessing  that  he  was 
being  summoned,  that  the  post-chaise  was  waiting. 
But  he  lingered  a  moment,  looking  with  eyes  not 
quite  clear  at  the  little  scorched  letter  ere,  kissing  it, 
he  thrust  it  into  his  breast,  and  left  the  room  which 
had  seen  him  go  down  into  hell  and  come  forth  again. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    ROAD    TO    POITOU 

When  the  light,  two-wheeled  post-chaUp  «,.>h  v 
of  horses  and  its  postilion,  w^s   oninraui;^^'^^^^^ 
the  sunlit  quays,  Gilbert  forced  hlmsflf  to  t,  rn  v^ 
thoughts  from  the  joy  and  relief   nul  ^      ^    ^'^ 
tothecontemplauonofamat^Prfnr?h        °'^"  ^'^^^^ 

unfamil  ar  dark  rlofh^c  o«-^  u  "^siae  nim  in  his 
amused  despair  that  he'HM  °?'^'''^'^  "^''^  ^  ^"^'^of 
prudence  re^q  J  reS  him  to  re"fSinTn  *°  T''^''  ^^^^ 
face  at  the  window  for  L  had  been^l'nnJ^'^'"^  ^-'^ 
silence  ever  since  they  started  °^'"^  °"*  '" 

Mrrq'li:  a?renVth'" 'S  ^ ^T'^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

befo?e.     YouS^nt  wKhrremain  1,;%"::  '''"' 
perhaps,  be  gratified."  ^^'^^  ""^^  s°0"' 

'/  There's  a  most  extraordinarily  nrettv  wnmo.,   •    . 
gomg  towards   the   Allee  des   PriE^'   Zr     •'"'J 

sayiirthit  '^^  r"^.  P^^^-'  ^Hbe:  '  ?onere 
S^I  st  llave'^stiH  fel  &?^-  ^^^"'  '  "- 
Rochefoucauld.  Wasn't  .-f  T  /,  '"  ^"^u°^  *^^  ^a 
you  to  your  passpo^f?"  \  supp^seX7  '7^''  .^'^P^^ 
fou  -i^^^^'b--.  I  mlThoTd  t'lTop^fi? 

&r;  I  t'goryo7^L:r3.::::r'rt  t  ''"^-'y'^^ 

&         >   u    never  swear  at  your  servants. 
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By  the  way,   have   I  a  name?     I've  forgotten  ii,   at 
any  rate." 

The  Marquis  handed  him  in  silence  the  passport, 
with  its  emblematic  figures  supporting  a  shield, 
inscribed  with  the  device,  "  Vivre  libre  ou  mourir" — 
Minerva  bearing  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  pike,  and  a 
female  typifying  the  French  constitution,  seated  on  a 
lion.  The  crown  which  the  latter  held  over  the  shield 
had  been  struck  through  with  a  pen,  and  the  same 
fate  had  overtaken  the  crown  surmounting  the  arms 
of  France  which  accompanied  the  mayoral  seal  in  red 
wax  at  the  bottom.  Louis's  lip  curled  as  he  observed 
it.  "L'an  4  de  la  liberte,"  he  muttered  scornfully, 
running  his  eye  up  to  the  date  over  Petion's  signature, 
and  passed  on  to  peruse  his  own  description. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  original  portrait  was 
like,"  he  remarked,  returning  the  document,  "but 
I  don't  call  this  amended  version  very  flattering.  I 
suppose  it  was  jealousy  which  led  you  to  dock  me  of 
an  inch  of  my  height.  However,  Pierre  Jourdain  has 
a  very  convincing  sound  for  a  valet." 

When  the  chaise  drc  up  with  a  jerk  at  the 
Barriere  de  Versailles  it  was  possibly  on  account 
of  the  hot  July  sun  that  no  greai  alacrity  was  dis- 
played in  demanding  credentials.  A  sleepy-looking 
official,  followed  by  a  couple  of  National  Guards,  did 
at  last  present  himself  at  the  left-hand  window  — 
Saint-Ermay's— and  to  him  the  Marquis  handed  out 
the  passport,  throwing  a  severe  glance  at  Louis, 
who  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  a  most  inoppor- 
tune desire  to  laugh.  The  man  read  it  yawning, 
asked  a  few  questions,  signed  the  paper,  returned 
it,  and,  suddenly  pulling  himself  together,  shut 
the  chaise  door  \vith  a  bang,  and  magnificently 
waved  a  dirty  hand  to  the  postilion.  The  horses 
sprang  forward,  the  gateway  slid  past—they  were 
out  of  Paris. 

"  Why  are  you  travrlling  under  your  own  name?" 
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asked  the  Vicomte  abruptly   break.V^  ,     i 

^«.!  "?i  uneloquent  of  ten^„  p^^^'"^  *  ^•'«"<^«  ^^ich 

"VV^y  not?"  retorted  GiS  -v 
that  there  is  no  title  Mor^I  /  V  ^°"  observe 
de  Monciel  before  h;  was  Ss  J  °T  J"^  "^^^'^^ 
and  though,  as  it  haoD^prf  k  'j-f  °^  *^^  Interior, 
when  I  went  to  have'^thp  A  ^  ^^''^  "°'  recognise  me 
thought  that  the  fewer  lies  iWhl?.""? "'^"^'  ^ 

"  Kspecially  as  we  shaU  nmh  w  "  '^^  ^^""•" 
stock  later  on.     I  bonder  .P'°>^'y  !^*nt  quite  a  new 
fully,  looking  at  thVc?r«  '   ,°**served  Louis  thoutrht- 

"  wLt  you  could  bestlS^s^vr^SrS-^'"  ^'''"^^  *^'"' 
"  Occupy  your  wfts   thp/     -fu ^^u ^ ^^  ^*  ^  P'"ch." 
Chateau-Foix,  fold7n?u„  ?hl'^''''  '^^  question,"  said 
hope   to  become  yofrseVsomeS?^^^^     "If you  can 
most  hot-headed  yZTJfoTfnlll^  °'^^'  *^^"  ^^e 
reflections   will   no^  be^Jasted"    V"'''''"""'t^°"'- 
one    of  his   rare  smiles  Ts  he' spok^     gfve    Louis 
letter    met    his    finders    as    hi     '^  .       .  Lucienne's 
port.     God!   what  a  Hn,^  replaced    the    pass- 

last  hour!  Ch L  whn  J^'  '^"^^  ^^^^  '"the 
excess  of  spirfts  his  h.^r.  *^  "^'T'"  ^'•°"bled  with 
light-thou|h  all  the  whHe    ZT^    Preposterously 

-— Jhfch  wouldU'ea^lyTe^ave^^^^^  ^'^rt'^'  ' 
shine  rnd  the  blue  skv— Pv^n  *»,  u  ^'  ^^^  sun- 
horses  -were  one  wftrhf"  ,^^.^^^eerful  trot  of  the 
safely  out  of  PaHs  •  F !,.  •  "^^J^'cing.  They  were 
here^athis  sderand  once^m?'  ^f^^^^^-^as ^sitting 
him  there.  The  old  feeling  ^f'^  ''  '""^^  ^°°^  ^  havf 
a  force  all  the  stSng^r  fo?  UsfZT  '""^^  ^''^  ^'^^ 
and  he  turned  a  littlf  a/S^'^^t  l^^^S;  KS 

halVg^ryt^t^oVL^^^p-J^^^^^^^^^  ^  could  not 

verle^^nlX'g'jht^f^^^^^^^^  ^-™  con- 

in   the  corner  ^of^thrch^^ra^^^c^-^^^^^^^^^ 
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Gilbert,  glancing  once  or  twice  at  him,  was  struck 
with  the  way  in  which  his  face  in  repose  had  lost  its 
life  and  gaiety,  and  attributed  the  extinction,  with 
compassion,  to  regret  for  lost  comrades  and  a  ruined 
cause.  For  himself,  he  was  composing  in  his  mind 
an  answer  to  Lucienne's  letter  all  the  way  from  Saint 
Cyr  to  Trappes. 

The  miles  sped  on  uneventfully,  but  for  the  change 
of  horses  every  two  leagues.  At  Houdan,  however, 
there  was  a  long  delay,  caused  by  want  of  these 
animals,  and  it  was  dark  when  they  got  to  Dreux. 
"I  don't  know  any  of  the  inns,"  said  Gilbert. 
"  Tell  the  postilion  to  go  to  a  moderate-priced  one  ; 
that  will  probably  be  safest." 

Louis  transmitted  the  order,  and,  remembering  his 
part,  got  out  when  the  chaise  drew  up  in  the  court- 
yard oif  the  Grand-Cerf  and  held  the  door  open  for  his 
supposed  master.  But  he  forgot  the  baggage,  and 
had  to  be  sent  back  for  it. 

'*  I  feel  very  uneasy  a'.out  you,"  observed  the 
Marquis,  as  Saint-Ermay  deposited  a  valise  on  the 
floor  of  Gilbert's  room.  '•  I  know  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  keep  up  this  servant  role." 

•'Shall  I  not?"  asked  Louis,  with  a  certain  boyish 
enjoyment.  "You  will  see,  Monsieur  le  Marquis. 
I  shall  soon  be  asking  for  higher  wages,  especially  if 
your  valise  gets  any  heavier.  Are  we  going  to  h^ve 
anything  to  eat?" 

'•  I  shall  have  some  supper  served  up  here,"  said 
Gilbert,  looking  worried.  "  But  will  it  not  seem 
strange  if  you  have  yours  with  me?" 

"  Very,"  said  the  Vicomte,  who  was  evidently 
pining  to  play  his  part  elsewhere.  "  I  must  have  mine 
downstairs.     Am  I  to  engage  myself  a  room  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  have  you  on  a  truckle-bed  in  here," 
returned  his  kinsman  apprehensively,  "  Ask  them  if 
they  have  one." 

"All  right,"  said  Louis  cheerfully.     "  I'll  say  that 
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,es't'  ^%2!^^  S^"'*'  '-°"''^'  <'°"'«  treat  this  affair  as  a 
■*   ..'An^  j,""^'"  "'':"  '"  have  left  the  i„n__" 

chanrP  of  ^       ™'^^^'   '^  ^^^'"'^  ^^re  the  slightest 
cnance  of   your  remembering    them"   sJh    Phk    ! 

the  faithful  retainer  ""^  "^'^^  *^^  spirit  of 

make  me  feel  trevhairiH^"'  """'  '\'5^ '^^^  '*  ^^^^n't 
Monsieur  le  SI ^'^'^-^iCH^^  '"-^°"';  ^^^"'^^' 
throw  that  pillow^a    ni'e-  iust  thfnl^  t"  '  '^^''  ^°"'' 

^^'' Tfo-rbid^"  '  -S  yoi  wertlAt^?o^^'^°"^' 
into  bed  and  sleep     '^"^^'"^-      ^  ^"^  &omg  to  get 

safetv'val^e  of'talkL  non'   "^^^'f'   '^^"^^^   °^   ^^e 

awake  in  the  da  fe   °  YeT  thV' t?  T'""'^"^^^  ^'^^■ 
ctrisness.      \  et  the  high  spirits  which 
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he  had  displayed  had  not  been  wholly  feigned  ;  they 
were  not  altogether  summoned  up  at  will  to  hide  his 
heart  from  Gilbert's  eyes.  He  was  young  enough  to 
feel  a  measure  of  elation  at  having  done  right  at  great 
cost,  and  there  had  been  something  too  of  reaction  in 
his  vivacity.  But  now  that  there  was  no  longer  need 
to  be  gay  it  was  very  different.  Swept  back,  c  ;spite 
his  struggles,  into  the  room  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Seguini^re,  every  phase  of  that  intolerable  parting 
tortured  him  afresh.  How  she  had  clung  to  him — 
how  she  had  besought  him  !  ...  it  was  as  though 
he  shouid  always  hear  that  anguished,  pleading 
voice.  .  .  .  He  groaned,  and  flung  himself  over 
in  the  truckle-bed.  He  must  not,  dared  not,  think 
of  it.  .  .  .  Denied  those  images  his  thoughts  went 
off  to  others,  guessed  at ;  to  her  on  her  road.  What 
must  she  not  be  suffering  now,  alone,  hourly  drawing 
further  away  !  But  he  must  not  think  of  that  either  ! 
.  .  .  What  was  it  that  she  had  been  going  to  tell 
him,  and  had  not? — and,  tormenting  question,  what 
had  she  written  in  the  note  which  Gilbert  had  so 
belatedly  received  ?  .  .  .  What  use  to  surmise ;  he 
had  no  right  to  know !  .  .  .  So,  desperately,  he 
tried  to  cling  to  the  idea  of  Gilbert's  goodness  to 
him  ;  that  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  warn  him,  that 
he  had  saved  him  from  almost  certain  death.  And, 
tossed  on  this  ocean  of  pain,  he  fell  asleep  at  last, 
to  dream  of  his  lost  love,  but  not  with  happy 
dreams. 
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The  Marquis  had  resolved  to  continue  posting,  and 
they  traversed  thus  the  next  morning  the  twenty-five 
miles  or  so  to  Verneuil.  But  Gilbert  soon  began  to 
regret  his  decision.  The  country  seemed  strongly 
patriot ;  every  village  through  which  they  passed  had 
its  tree  of  liberty  crowned  with  the  red  cap,  and  at 
Tilli^res  some  of  the  inhabitants  ran  after  the  chaise, 
shouting  out  abuse  of  them  as  aristocrats.     By  the 
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time  the  old  fortifications  of  Verneuil  nam-  ;„    •  u 
Chateau-Foix  had  determined  To  !ko  ^^  I"  ^'S^^*' 
chaise  for  the  humSri'Sulgelce^  "'""'""  ^'^  P°^*- 

was^Zo^uT^'bS^arn'  Mre"ntLe5^ir  ^°"'" 
sans-culottes-Xook  at  that  '^*    AnH    h  ^^  -^^'"J^   ^""^ 
perched  on  her  sTone  coif       ^  "^^  "'  '""^"^  "-^^ 
arm  of  .he  cl;r,«,"""d  0!^,°"  Xj""""  "" 

Morugne/their  nextTbjectivriid^o,  ,' '^fT  ^"^ 

of°rLr^•„^^l^~4^K^ 

some  dejeuner     eav  nrr  T  n  ^  .""^"'^  ^'"''^'"^^  ^'"^^elf 
meal    in'  tr^i^X'n^e'^rnV^anTto"  ""'""''^^ 
baggage.      \  little  before  fhe  time  anoo^nfed  h'''    '^^ 
out  into  the   big   yard       -fL   h^^PP°'"ted  he  went 

harassed,  b  .  gj^ts  1%^:TlZ:  ^'"^"^ 

as.ei Sr.?  o7?he^^Sv™^^feii!  ^^^'«'" 
as  invisible  as  Saint-Ermay  "°  ''^'''*='  """^ 

was  none  to  put  on  "         ^^'^sc  irom  nere.     There 
;;_Whe.   i.   mV  sltn^^LTe—inVain^ 
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kind  !  "  and  he  jerked  his  thumb  at  a  pretty  chamber- 
maid who  at  that  moment  ran  across  the  yard. 

"Pierre!"  cried  the  Marquis  angrily,  "where  are 
you?" 

The  sound  of  his  voice  caused  the  Vicomte  to 
emerge,  without  undue  haste,  from  a  doorway.  "  Is 
it  time  to  start?"  he  asked  nonchalantly,  and  by 
no  means  in  the  tone  of  a  servant  addressing  his 
master. 

"What  have  you  done  with  the  baggage?"  asked 
his  cousin,  frowning.  "  Take  your  hands  out  of  your 
pockets  when  you  speak  to  me  ! " 

Louis'  mouth  twitched  as  he  obeyed  the  hint. 

"  I  told  a  man  to  put  it  on  the  diligence  .  .  . 
Monsieur,"  he  answered  soberly.  "Isn't  it  there? 
Where  has  the  man  got  to?"  He  went  back  into 
the  hotel,  and  returning  after  a  moment's  absence 
beckoned  Gilbert  aside.  "The  fool  put  it  on  the 
Nonancourt  diligence,  which  went  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  ago.  They  never  said  that  there  were  two 
diligences  starting  from  here." 

"So  that  our  baggage  is  now  on  its  way  back  to 
Dreux?" 

"  I'm  afraid  so.  I'm  exceedingly  sorry.  What  can 
we  do?" 

Gilbert  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Nothing.  We 
must  go  on  without  it.  Fortunately  I  have  all  my 
papers  and  money  on  me.  Come  alon^^  ;  they  are 
waiting  for  us." 

"Morbleu,"  murmured  Louis  as  he  followed  him, 
"you  are  horribly  magnanimous.  I  could  support 
reproaches  better.     It  was  really  very  careless  of  me." 

"  You  are  new  to  your  role — except,  perhaps,  to  one 
part  of  it,"  returned  his  cousin  impassively.  "  But 
remember  not  to  address  me  as  an  equal  in  public." 

Passing  over  to  the  driver,  as  lightly  as  he  could, 
the  fact  that  he  intended  continuing  his  journey  with- 
out his  baggage,  Gilbert  mounted  into  the  diligence, 
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."nsifniSlKSLi^n^^^^^^^  -^  »^'\wlfe  and  an 

shopkeeper.  But  i^  ks  n^  ^  '  probably  a  small 
the*vehi?le  further  JtherKrf '^^^^u^^^  ^^^"«»'l 
comfortable-Iookin^  house^n  ^t  ■°"'  *^^  ^^^'^  °f  « 
little  old  man  with  annle  rhtT^'"  'y^^*'  ^  ^^^^rful 
spectacles,  who  sWppe^d^'fn'^if,"J;?  ^"^   horn-rimmed 

a   large  and   rotund  obiect  donJ^  ""'^^'"  °"«  ^'"^ 

The  two  prettv  ^irk  «,h^^  °"^.  "P  '"  newspaper. 

in  to  him'^ttfclbli:^^^^^^^^  him  off  hL^ed 

might  be  presumed  fo  contain  nn-'^'  ^  ''^^'^^^  ^^^'^^ 

of  flowers.     These  the  oW         °"'°"?'  *"^  »  bunch 

of  the  girls  and  his  own  brTr*  ^"l"^-^^^  '^"^^ter 

beside  him.      He  waved  hi.  t.  T'°^'l"'  bestowed 

lumbered  off.   and   then    ^'^„^^"^  ^s   the  diligence 

pocket,  was  insuti;1;i'„,a"^  '  '^^'^   ^^^    h- 

from  U^t'utX  Irm^r^ndV'"^^;^  '""^  ^  ^wo 
farm,  and  having  nothTnl  belr'^  ""/^  ^'  ^  ^^^^'^^ 
not    encourage    Lous'  ^..?hi      *°  ^O"  for  he  dared 
sation-the  Marques  felf  to  ^^  unguarded    conver- 
passenger.     In  spke  of  hi«.  ho!f-^'"/"'"^  ''^^'^  ^How- 
the  latter  had  nS  In  the  leai^'th^'"'"^'  impedimenta 
the  hand  which  held  the  hn'V?  ^'^  °^  ^  ^^•""^^'•J 
sighted  eyes  was  thfn  and  nale  ^hn  °'k  '?  ^'"  '^^''- 
finger-tips  were  a  littte  d?tnL      ".^^  ^^^  "^"^  and 
•^elf,  as  Gilbert  could  easllv  se^    '  ^"1  '^^  ^"^^ 
of  Virgil.      Had   not  the  rn.H     'a^^^^  ^^^  ^^'"'^^'^•^ 
Avre,  become  very  bad  his  ru^'   f  ^'  "°^^'"^    the 
r-might  have   reJ,aTned    unsa  Sfi^ri""*^  ^'  ''  ^^« 
jolt  suddenly  causing  one  of    hf'uu"'  ^   ^'^'^"t 
headlong  to  the  floof  the  IVlf  r     •   ^^'^.bages  to  leap 
opposite?  picked  it  ud  and  r^.'^"'^'^^°  ^^'  ^'^^^^^y 
The  old  man  hurrfedly  out  dn"""^  L'- '°  '''  °^"«^ 
thousand   thanks,   citizen  "^hi"'^"  ^'^  ^^^ok.     -A 
it  in  careful  hands      -Yo„  .    T'T'"^^'  receiving 
was  Plainly  more  concerned  whh^S,''' 5^*"    «"*  ^f 
of  two  of  the  vegetableTouter  !^  ^"^  ^^^*  '^^^  ""^ 
gcwDies  outer  leaves  were  damaged 
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than  that  a  stranger  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
stooping  for  it,  as,  smoothing  them  as  one  might 
the  plumage  of  a  bird,  he  restored  it  to  its  place. 
Hardly,  however,  had  he  resumed  his  study  of  the 
classics,  before  the  paper-clad  object,  falling  with  a 
portentous  thud,  rolled  under  Gilbert's  legs. 

This  time  there  was  real  commotion,  and  Louis, 
who  had  removed  himself  to  a  further  corner,  shook 
with  stifled  mirth  as  his  cousin  and  the  old  man  made 
simultaneous  dives  under  the  seat.  Its  wrappings 
having  come  off  in  the  transit,  it  was  plainly  a  large 
pumpkin  with  which  the  latter  finally  emerged. 

"You  are  very  good,  citizen,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
the  Marquis'  head  and  his  own  narrowly  escaped 
collision.  "I  am  deeply  ashamed  to  have  incon- 
venienced you  with  my  poor  pumpkin."  He  regarded 
the  erring  vegetable  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
sorrow,  for  it  had  sufifered  in  its  fall. 

"The  citizen  is  a  very  successful  gardener," 
hazarded  Gilbert,  also  looking  at  it. 

"  Gardening  is  my  passion,"  returned  the  old  man 
fervently.  And  he  went  off  into  a  tolerably  long 
panegyric  of  the  occupation,  concluding  by  saying : 
"But  I  weary  you,  citizen,  for  you  have  not  the  air 
of  one  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits." 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "I  am 
deeply  concerned  in  them."  And  with  guarded 
allusions  to  a  small  estate,  he  spoke,  for  the  sake  of 
being  agreeable,  of  English  methods,  and  how  far 
they  might  be  pursued  in  France,  while  Louis  gazed 
from  each  window  in  turn  at  the  distant  woods  of  Le 
Perche  and  La  Ferte-Vidame. 

Gilbert's  neighbour  heard  him  enthralled.  "  But 
I  am  listening  to  a  master ! "  he  exclaimed,  when 
Gilbert  paused,  afraid  of  saying  too  much.  "  Citizen, 
you  are  fortunate  indeed,  in  these  days  of  political 
turmoil,  to  know  such  rural  delights  !  How  true 
to-day   is   what   the   Mantuan  writes — I  was  just 
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reading  it  when  my  cabbacc  fell  down  "    u         ,     , 
up  h.s  book  and  began  to  declaim!         "'  ^'""^'^ 

nUm  non  populi  fasces  nnn,:.  '^^^P^'asque  sorores  ! 
Kiexie,  et  ii'fid^os  agS  rco?di?raS7- 
that  line  might  almost  apply  to  the  Princes- 

•  Aut  conjurato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro' 
—the  Austrians  to  the  life ! 

'Xon  res  Romanae,  perituraqi.e  regna  ' 

"rwaTha1'?t' bl^  'P/  ^  'T'^'^  --^'-n  !  " 

his  hearer.     But  the  citat  on  ™       ?"^  ^^^  '"'"^^  "f 

— Vergniaud,  or  whom  you  like— 

'gaudent  perfusi  sanguine  fratrum  '- 

-ay  it  not  come  to  that  I    But  listen-this  is  Coblentz  : 
Exihoque  domos  et  dulcia  l.mina  mutant 
Atque  al.o  patr.am  quaerunt  sub  soSntem.  ' 

.    The  reader  looked  up.  and  aJh*.;*  niu 

'nnocent  of  any  intent&n  "f  selkinp-  i  ^^     ^^^  ^"'^^ 

."rt'lf -!»?-  -n  .after  the  mtnfr"ofT.2^TK^ 


he  was  not  sure  th.th-^,  •'"l,""^'"  ^^  '^^ 
wi.h    his    sh/JJvS  "^^^^^^-^^ 


•  .»! 


emigres, 

,      o  vis-a-vis, 

eyes,   had    not   some 
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suspicion  of  him.  His  uneasiness  was  not  shared  by 
Louis,  who,  as  M.  des  Graves  truly  said,  had  for- 
gotten his  Virgil,  and  who  was  covertly  yawning. 
The  Marquis  endeavoured  to  show  an  interest  which 
should  not  commit  him  to  any  opinion  on  these 
interpretations. 

'•Very  remarkable,  very,"  said  the  reader,  shaking 
his  head.  He  closed  the  Georgics,  took  a  long  look 
at  Chateau-Foix,  and  said  :  "  You  would  be  doing  me 
a  great  favour,  citizen,  if  you  would  tell  me  again 
about  that  English  plan  of  sowing  beans  and  clover 
— was  it  not? — alternately  with  wheat." 

Considerably  relieved  at  forsaking  so  dangerous  an 
exegesis,  Gilbert  readily  complied  with  this  request. 
It  transpired  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation 
that  the  old  man  was  by  profession  an  apothecary 
at  Mortagne,  but  that  he  had  a  little  country 
house,  with  some  land,  near  Verneuil,  to  which  it 
was  his  joy  to  retreat  from  time  to  time,  and  where, 
indeed,  he  hoped  shortly  to  retire  for  good.  His 
name  was  Maillard  ;  the  girls  who  had  seen  him 
off  were  his  sister's  children,  who,  with  their  mother, 
lived  at  Verneuil.  This  information,  and  much 
more  on  his  horticultural  successes  and  failures,  he 
tendered  simply  and  agreeably ;  asked  no  incon- 
venient questions,  and  forced  Gilbert  to  tell  no  lies 
— except  that,  referring  once  to  the  bored  Louis  as 
"your  friend,"  he  had  to  be  corrected,  and  begged 
Gilbert's  pardon.  Thus  the  miles  of  hillier  country 
between  Tourouvre  and  Mortagne  passed,  and  at 
about  eight  in  the  evening  they  reached  their 
destination. 

"To  what  inn  would  you  recommend  u:>  to  go?" 
asked  the  Marquis,  as,  leavuig  Louis  to  bring  forth 
the  cabbages,  he  helped  M.  Maillard  out  with  his 
basket,  his  pumpkin,  and  his  nosegay. 

The  apothecary  gave  him  a  sudden  glance  so  keen 
that  Gilbert  was  startled.      "  Anywhere  but  to  the 
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Croix  Blanche,"  he  said.     "  I  wonlH  n«. 

that.      Thank  you;    my  boy    here    w^H   '"^^^^^T"^ 

things.     Bon  voyage  rif.vl/'     !i    '    u'"  *^^'"'"y  these 

ihook  hands  warmly,  and  trotted  „j.."^"^^"°"-      He 

"I  SrgKe  want1';o°"Kr!;;"^''-T!f- 

rn"/.^"„.'cHT"'  -^  -"^^  °  'ionTVu'lXTafj;': 

bee'!,"LTd?n''|'onront'sr/h'°  "","•■  ^""^^^  "ad 
full.  Two  ^n^sll^clsC/ettAZ''  ^^  T^ 
Eche"    To    'T  r  ""'  on:1tfcL"Vro1^ 

sishS".L'v"".t"/.  ".-^rK^Sn'r,:  "^  '^^^^*'^'" 

'*  Thpr*>'c  r..,^  ^vT-  ^  tnink  we  are  tramos  " 

«NbJr"and"'th'a't'"Vrat'  '?'oV-^e:\r'''' 

"And  for  that  I  for^veS'his  bZ't  ^""'^  ^'"'>'- 
on  potatoes.  .And-the  deuce  i.nWi?  <;onversation 
They  stopped  invotntif;  a'd  t a'ced'if  "Pt.'' 
proprietor  was  behind  the  counter  and^h,  •  ^""^ 
look  up,  saw  them  and  ran  „  '[^"doir  "wP '" 
c'r™-.rS,arhe^;..'="'-"^'"   '^  ^^>^^      ''^o.  1^'^ 

,  ^^'VaS""p^un:d^";/r^fs'''c'i;r„^"?.t-   ■ 

be  very  uncomfortable  "  he  s»irf  It  ,  ^°"  '"'" 
really  could  not  allow  you  to  «^ht^^•v  '^°'  ' 
«|ve^n,e    the  pleasure^f  yo?°  ^'orpany'^^f^rX' 

fo&rSa-s  tLi^'z  to^""  ^^ 

a   lank -haired    youne   assist^? '„         ^°P'    '^'^^'"^ 
bottles,  to  his  domicfe  behfnd  ^""'"^  "^^^ 
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**  Perhaps,"  whispered  Louis  hopefully  in  his 
cousin's  ear,  "the  old  boy  has  some  more  nieces 
here." 

But  he  had  not,  and  Gilbert  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  Vicomte's  face  of  dismay,  when  the  latter, 
in  his  capacity  of  valet,  was  handed  over  to  the 
sour-visaged  housekeeper  who  was  sole  ruler  of 
M.  Maillard's  establishment.  But  whatever  kind  of 
evening  Louis  spent — and  Gilbert  did  not  see  him 
again  that  night — Chateau-Foix  was  not  unagreeably 
occupied  with  the  converse  of  the  good  old  apothecary. 
And  never,  as  they  discussed  their  v/ell-cooked  meal, 
or  fingered  the  books  in  the  little  study,  did  it  occur 
to  Gilbert  to  wonder  why  the  old  man  had  been  so 
anxious  to  keep  him,  even  at  this  cost,  from  going 
to  the  Croix  Blanche — where,  at  the  same  hour,  the 
local  Jacobin  club  was  holding  its  bi-weekly  meet- 
ing, and  where  the  landlord,  the  greatest  patriot  in  all 
Mortagne,  was  concluding  a  peroration  demanding 
the  head  of  every  aristocrat  in  Normandy. 

Of  these  things  Gilbert  was  comfortably  ignorant, 
and  woke  in  the  morning  to  find  his  cousin  standing 
over  him  with  a  steaming  jug  in  his  hand. 

"  I  have  brought  your  shaving  water,"  said  he, 
shaking  the  Marquis  vigorously.  "  Kindly  get  up 
at  once,  and  remove  me  from  the  roof  which  shelters 
that  accursed  woman  in  its  kitchen,  or  I  shall 
denounce  you  as  an  aristocrat !  " 

Gilbert  hit  out  at  him  with  his  free  arm,  and  Louis 
retreated  laughing.  "  You  have  nearly  dislocated  my 
shoulder,"  complained  his  victim,  rubbing  it.  "Stay 
and  help  me  to  dress,  as  your  duty  is.  Was  the 
lady,  then,  so  terrible?" 

The  Marquis'  toilet  was  nearly  completed  when 
a  heavy  but  feminine  tread  was  heard  approaching. 
Saint-Ermay  sprang  up  from  the  arm  of  the  chair 
on  which  he  was  perched. 

"Horrors!    it's  that  old  woman!"  he  exclaimed. 
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hand  and^  pushinV S    n?nT  V'°"' u^'"  ^^^^'"'^ 
Gilbert's  birckSswhh   a  Lrmtlt^?    ^"^""  "P°" 
.n  response  to  the  Ma  qui?rrer^ssir%r''P 
keeper  bore  in  his  coffee  and  mU^-?^  ^^I  ^°"^^- 
hardly  shut  behind  her  ere  PM  J^^  '^°°'"  ^^^ 

at  the  comb.  ^  Chateau-Foix  snatched 

po:e?rke\h1sT'\"eeia"ulat^ed   "^^^r^'L^  '"   >'«- 
cut   my   hair  a   la    Tit?.?  f^  ^  should  certainly 

tions.     No,  thinks    I'  I  tl   ?  ^''^^?.^   y^"*-  "^''nistra^ 
breakfast?  '•  '  '  "  "^  ''  '"y^^'f-     Have  you  had 

Sh^lTr.'lvryl  y'ciulfjf.  ^^^^^'^   ^^at   charmer, 
the^younl  ^a^pi^urinl^^^utlLtii^'"^-'   '^^^  ^ 

mer.  .n  real  a^d  grave  S'  had"  '^Z\'''  ^'•°^^" 
hension,  and  wo?ld  p?obablv  1  ^'^"^  ^"^  ^PP*-^" 
at  this  moment,  in  the^  morn  L  ^'^  >^'-*  ^^^'"'  >'^' 
him  for  it.     Perhaos   in  .^^       ^u  f  ""^^'"e,  he  liked 

he  was  offerinl  his^ciusin  am'end^'  "  'I^^'  ^^  ^^'^  that 
Three-quarters   of  "nhf^  ^"^  ^'^  suspicions. 

almost  a^ecdSe^'lelve'^taL-nf  ^oft-'"'^"'^^^  ^" 
entered  the  yard  of  the  nrin./^^i  °  ^'^  ^^^t'  he 
the  sense  of  peril  return SJ^^'  J^"  '^''^^  Louis, 
was  not  withCS  its  effec?  oTTh '''??•  ^'"'^'>''  ^"^ 
two,  three,  four  National  cLrH  ^^  ^'^omte.  For 
getting  into  the  Sr/m.  .?^  A"  ^"^cession  were 
The  travellers'  eyes  '^'eT      ^""^    ^^""''^   "^^^'^Sence. 

'•We    murrlif^i';  l^l'k  ^i!.";? ^'   ^"   ^   '-   voice, 
further  on."     To  Sve  co.'.n^r     ^^'  ^   conveyance 
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cross-country  route  they  could  shorten  their  way, 
and  cut  off  Belleme  altogether.  On  reflection 
Gilbert  judged  it  more  prudent  not  to  hire  saddle- 
horses,  and  they  set  out  on  foot  alor,^  the  narrow 
road. 

"Now  you  see  how  providential  it  was  that  I 
lost  the  baggage,"  observed  Louis,  as  they  swung 
along.  "  But  we  are  coming  down  in  the  world. 
First  a  post-chaise,  then  the  diligence,  and  now  the 
human  foot.  I  wonder  where  we  shall  sleep  to-night 
— as  tramps,  in  a  barn,  I  should  surmise." 

He  little  knew  how  prophetic  was  his  jest. 

"If  we  really  looked  like  tramps,"  retorted  the 
Marquis,  "I  daresay  it  might  be  better  for  us.  I 
wish  our  clothes  were  not  so  new  and  respectable." 

'*  Roll  in  the  dust,  then,"  suggested  his  cousin. 
"  Or  slit  your  coat  with  your  penknife.  We  might 
have  pawned  these  things  at  Mortagne.  I  should 
love  to  be  disguised  as  a  sans-atlotte,  for  I  am 
tired  of  being  so  neat  and  sober  in  this  raiment  of 
your  choice.  And  meanwhile  —  though  as  your 
servant  it  is  no  concern  of  mine — as  what  do  you 
propose  to  pass  yourself  off,  supposing  some  patriot 
insists  on  knowing  your  station  in  life?  You  can't, 
with  any  prospect  of  being  believed,  say  you  are 
a  bricklayer,  or  a  carter." 

Gilbert  replied  that  he  thought  the  speaker  was 
going  to  settle  the  question  for  him,  and  Louis 
looked  at  him  critically. 

"I  am  afraid  it  will  have  to  be  som.ething  very 
dull.  You  can't  look  like  a  brigand  or  anything 
really  desirable.  A  lawyer— a  doctor — no,  parbleu, 
I  have  it,  of  course — an  apothecary,  like  our  late 
host.  It  will  be  quite  a  safe  profession,  for  not 
having  any  drugs  with  you,  you  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  make  up  pills  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
And,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,  you  can  talk  by  the 
hour  about  vegetables." 
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cut,  but  that  is  the  extern  nf!^  •  ^^"  bandage  a 

"  Never  mind  •  nerh  "-     ^^  surgical  knowledge  " 

putting  eveTtha^rccomDli^r  '''" -^^^^  ^  chancf  of 

Louis^witching  at  a  wST";-'h  P""^?'^^'"  ^^'<i 
he  did  not  know  thaf  Z^  -  '^"^^^^'  And  again 
of  prophecy.  '^^'  ^^  ''^'  '"^^sted  with  the^^/f" 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

CONCERNING   A   HANDKERCHIEF 

•'  If  you  be  the  Karl,  as  I  thinii  you  be, 
Sit  down  and  drink  the  red  wine  with  me  ; 
But  I  rede  ye,  when  ye  shall  rise  from  the  board, 
Ve  commend  your  soul  to  the  saints,  my  lord  !  ' 

At  noon  they  came  into  the  square  at  Mamers. 
Louis  was  in  wild  spirits ;  amused  with  the  country 
people  who  thronged  the  wide  market-place— it  was 
market-day— and  wanting  to  buy  all  kinds  of  useless 
objects  at  the  stalls  as  they  picked  their  way  through 
the  crowd  looking  for  an  inn.  The  Hotel  d'Espagne 
appeared  so  full  that  they  chose  an  eating-house 
instead,  and  hence,  after  a  modest  repast,  Gilbert 
sallied  forth  to  enquire  for  a  conveyance.  He  came 
back  with  the  disconcerting  intelligence  that  the 
diligence  for  Fresnay  and  Sille-le-Guillaume  had 
already  started,  and  that  there  would  not  be  another 
till  the  late  afternoon. 

"We  must  walk  it,"  he  said  to  Louis,  adding  m 
a  lower  tone:    "It  would  be  unwise  ti  t  about 

here  so  long  for  the  diligence." 

"How  many  miles  is  Sille?"  asked  ..ouis,  who 
was  finishing  his  coffee.  He  made  a  slight  grimace 
when  he  heard.  "And  we  have  already  walked 
about  a  hundred  !  "  . 

"We  can  always  stop  at  Fresnay,  which  is  about 
fifteen,  instead  of  going  further,"  said  his  cousin. 
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the  devil  drives"  rbe^  Well,  needs  must  when 
did  not  mean  ^  be  p^s^T' rt°",U  ^".'««  =  ' 
walking  .our  beuerifr™?^  not  fo^Kil  •^"^"^  "'^ 

she  said  wit^  .hf  .rl^rri"  blu'r.-.  if"  M'^-''"--" 
get  to  Fresnay,  mv  sister  =,n^i'  "  y"  '*'^"'  "> 
for  Saint-Ouen,    "hfchis  a|^"l'  are  starting  back 

the  lUarquis:  he1ita?i^g      '"conventence  yo,-,"  said 

th;™gh";i:o"?"'dl'r''tolTa?:''  ^"1  ^"^    '»■•"''■' 
reclined  on  its  shafts  n?ar  the  church' "V  '''''"'' 

And  thus  It  was  spfM^H    o„^  •    ^^'^'-  ""any. 
were  following  fhelte'.rr'"  ^K ""  '"^'"^"ts  they 
place  to  the  feLicle    n  qu^n     Lo  '""^'*  ""'•'^•^'- 
arge   basket  full    of  therpurchases    '  H''"'"^'"^.  ^ 
were  by  no  means  lowered   by  this  turn     f    "J""*" 
"We  may  feel  particularly  safe  in  T  f  ^?^""^- 
these  nymphs,"  he  obsprv^J  TlJ        ^^^  ^^"'^s  of 
"for  they  did  not    as  vn^r^     ^^u    '"''  *°   Gilbert. 

us  to  the^ternal   'cul^nV  whTch  ?'  "°''''^'  '''^' 
sick  of."  ^"     ^"'c«  '  am  getting  so 

PercSo^^hfrs::  ^'^h^e 'btkL^°  T  ''"  '^^  -°- 
roll  of  Mamers  cloth  were  stoLn""^  ^  good- sized 
seats,  together  with  a  vSLoTs  d..k 'T  •^"u^"'"  ^^^ 
been  sold  ;  and  wifh  thl  i^  ■  ^^^^'^  had  not 
Foix  seated  Fn'fr^n?  and  T  n' '  "'"'-i  ^"^  ^^ateau- 
behind,  also  facfjg  the  horse  th^"''  '^'  >^°""^«'- 
out  of  the  market-flace!  'HurJcteffiKt/S 
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A  swain,  somewhat  the  worse  for  drink,  who  stood 
in  a  by -street,  and  requested  the  fair  charioteer  to 
tell  him  with  whom  she  had  taken  up  now,  narrowly 
escaped  destruction,  the  shaft  catching  him  with 
seme  force  and  sending  him  into  the  gutter,  wherein 
he  sat,  still  repeating  his  query  to  the  world  in 
general. 

"That  was  my  second  cousin,  Michel,"  observed 
the  younger  sister  to  Louis.  And  she  added,  some- 
what unnecessarily:    "He  was  drunk." 

The  Percheron  horse  did  not  exert  himself  unduly 
up  hills,  and  the  miles  rolled  past  but  slowly.  The 
sun  was  very  hot,  but  the  vehicle  contained  a  large 
faded  green  umbrella,  which  the  cousins  held  in 
turn  over  the  heads  of  their  respective  partners.  The 
heat,  the  hard  seat,  and  the  jogging  made  Gilbert 
feel  tired  and  sleepy,  but  Louis  kept  up  an  animated 
conversation  with  both  damsels  at  once.  Occasion- 
ally he  declared  that  the  captive  duck  was  biting 
large  pieces  out  of  his  legs,  a  witticism  which  had 
enormous  success.  But  in  the  end,  despite  the  hilly 
road  and  the  horse-flies,  they  reached  the  turning  to 
Saint-Ouen.  Great  were  the  leave-takings ;  but  the 
white  caps,  with  many  a  backward  turn,  dwindled 
at  last  along  the  side  road. 

"Goddesses  with  the  machine!"  yawned  Louis. 
"Good  heavens!   how  thirsty  I  am!" 

"No  wonder,"  retorted  the  Marquis.  "And  yet 
you  complain  of  my  talking  too  much  to  M.  Maillard, 
a  really  intelligent  man." 

"  I  was  paying  our  fare,"  said  Louis,  yawning 
again.  "One  had  to  do  something.  Would  you 
rather  have  kissed  them  ?  Let's  get  into  the  wood  ; 
this  sun  makes  one  damned  sleepy."  He  thrust 
his  arm  into  Gilbert's,  and  pulled  him  into  the 
shade. 

The  road  to  Sille-le-Guillaume  lay  through  the 
heart  of  the  forest — a  matter  of  some  four  miles,  so 
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•nchnation   to  do  so       Bur  «   r''^  -^^"^    ^^"^   ^he 
with  some  eloquence'  the  mncf  u?  PO'"ted   out 

would  be  to  he  down'and  ^stVT'^^'  ^^'"^  *°  ^o 
obviously  tired  and  r;m  f  u-^^^ '''°°'^-  He  was 
feehn^  iear;.''  So  thef  St  ^hT ^'  ^°"^^^^«^  ^o 
plunged  along  a  by-nath  fnfi  «  i^^'"  '■°^^  ^"d 
tree,  they  thrfw  theJ^s'ete.Ti  tta^.n^t"'^'^''^ 

r^li^irn!;-^^^^^^^^  -eep^  JibSTudled  i?.  t 
too  serenely*^  unconsdous  for  ."""'t'  y^"'  he  looked 
had  he  dared  to  pufthe  lexers  nT.t"7'  ^"^  ^°^ 
near  those  of  Lucienne'sniml  u^^*  ^^'"'"'b^e  ^ord 

to !  But  the  fat'gue  which  fn  'n '  •\^°^  '^"^  '^^  ^^^^d 
vision,  had  begu^to  brh;^  .^T''!,"'"/'^'^"'^"tal 
her,  finally  overDowered  J^?  hundred  pictures  of 
fast  asleep:   ""^^"P^^^'^^d  'ts  own  work,  and  he  fell 

He  woke  with  a.  Ktart    *^  c  ^    ,    . 
reversed,   for  Louis,   w^e  awaked'"  '^'^  P°^'^'°"- 
h>s  hands  clasped  round  htsknl'''^^  "'"'."S^  ^'^h 
w.th  an  air  of  rmuser^ent.  "  regarding  him 

1      wouldn't      Wak*»      irrv,.    "      U 

you  know  how  Tonl  re';e  sLt '?''w 'v  "  ^"'  ^« 
here  nearly  two  hours  ^  ^        ^^  ^^^^^  been 

dead''ratf,^a"n5  t^  two^  trik^d"?'''^  "-'  --    " 
trees  agreeably  enoulrh    l^f  .h  "^  ^'°"^  ""^er  the 

expected  and  perpSn^' fork  nl"^  ""^T  '°  ^"  """ 
discussion  they  tSok  th?  left-hand  '  ''''^^'  ■^^'^'-  d"e 
keeping  straight  on  found  i I  "'"'"^  '"^^^^d  of 
had  strayed  into  a  '  by  "wav  t  f^  ""^^  '^^'  '^'^ 
emerged,  a  litde  before  nine  o^Vi.  "J  Persevered,  and 
-d.     Along  this,  a  ferh^ndtS^-rtot:  'jlgt 
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of  them,  shone  the  lights  of  a  tiny  village,  which 
was  obviously  not  Sille.  A  passing  rustic  informed 
them  that  the  hamlet  was  Peze-le-Robert,  and  the 
road  the  highway  from  Beaumont -sur-Sarthe  to 
Sille-le-Guillaume. 

Louis  sighed.  "Couldn't  we  at  least  have  supper 
here?  he  asked  pathetically.  "  It's  heart-rending 
to  think  how  long  it  is  since  we  had  our  last 
meal." 

The  Marquis  laughed.  "Now  that  you  remind 
me,  1  feel  very  hungry  too,"  he  admitted.  "  Let 
us  sup  here,  then,  if  we  can  ;  we  might  possibly  get 
a  lied  as  well." 

As  it   happened,    the  first   house  to  which   they 
came,    a   tiny   low-browed    inn,    displayed   a   faded 
but  recognisable  wheatsheaf  with  the  legend,  "  A  la 
Gerbe  d'Or."     A  slatternly  -  looking  woman  with   a 
dirty  cloth  in  her  hand  appeared  in  response  to  their 
knock.     In  her  wake  the  travellers  exchanged   the 
peculiar  close  smell  of  the  passage  for  the   hardly 
more  agreeable  though  varied  odours  of  the  kitchen 
of  the  hostelry,  which  appeared   to   be   its  dining- 
room  also.      A   couple  of  rough-looking  men   were 
playing  cards  at  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  woman  uchered  the  cousins  to  a  small  oblong 
table  nearer  to  the  window,  at  the  end  of  which  sat 
an  individual  who  was  making  great  play  with  his 
soup.     His  liberal  exhibition  of  the  method  of  suction 
came,  however,  to  an  end  about  a  moment  after  the 
two  had  sat  down,  when,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
he  pulled  out  a  toothpick  and  used  it  vigorously. 
While  engaged   in  the   performance  of  this  merely 
ceremonial  act — for  there  was  no  meat  in  the  soup 
— he  subjected  the  newcomers  to  a  steady  scrutiny, 
not  diverted  until  the  advent  of  a  plate  of  meat,  to 
which  he  transferred  his  attention. 

The  thin  soup  was  hot,  at  any  rate,   the  stewed 
meat  passable.     The  cousins  were  half-way  through 
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Jone    poraDs"  ""S'?"  '='"''^l«^d.     ••  A  trifle  over- 

YouVenLr  knowM  d!^  X^.ThT  •!''    ^'' ' 
Rood,    satisfvinir   m^af  ?  >„  •     '  '"'^"="  '  "^"ten 

And  he  cacldlrf  J,pf       ^"""^    ""''•    ""fes   it !  " 

?ngry  at  thl  impertinwre      He  ;>,."!', ™'  ^'=° 

ci.::°°?^''"he"?si:Vd''^;:irr?:rto!:fr!!-"«"% 

you  do.  For  mv  oart  iV'^  .  i«  'oo^s  behe  us  if 
tasted  n,eat  uX^  WuV^.^J'^^r^  '  "^^^ 
tooth'p°cTaSr„.''"''"  ^^"^^  ">'  o'h".  P-'-ucing  the 

casuri"/"°"f?„;^-  ^t 'IT''"/?".^"   "■-   Vicon,te 
know."'  Mamers,   ,f  ,t  interests  you   to 

"Gelr,?'  iike%t'"'dYd„'!;%rk''a™"th:'"'  ^  ^r"- 

Mamers,  I'll  wager  "  *^^   '^^>'   ^''O'" 

sat"i!ol"^:urST:>;:?L"f-/™-;vherehe 
room,  and  was  aware  that  ,h,  ,  ""^""^  "'  "1= 

"  Two  cha  "  in.-     f    ■  ^'    '  '"'P'''  '"■™^^'f  ">  "'"e 
usa^^tpf /rATor.hr^y^in'^  as  to  giv^e 
^nd  shall  you  stop  here  to-night  ?" 
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"  No,"  said  Gilbert  curtly,  tired  of  the  insolent  and 
sii^nificant  interrogatory. 

"  Beds   not   good    enough    for   you,     1    suppose, 
riposted  their  fellow-guest.  .    . 

Chateau-Foix  took  no  notice,  but  saying  to  Louis  in 
a  low  voice,  "  We  had  best  begone  as  soon  as  we 
can,"  he  finished  his  plateful  of  meat  in  silence,  and 
the  Vicomte  followed  his  example.  At  the  end  Gilbert 
knocked  on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  his  knitc 
to  summon  the  landlady.  "The  reckoning,  if  you 
please,"  he  called  out. 

As  if  the  word  had  been  a  preconcerted  signal  the 
little  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  sprang  to  his 
feet.  "There  is  another  reckoning  to  be  settled 
first!  "  he  screamed.  "  You  shall  pay  it  before  you 
leave  this  place.  Citizens,  I  appeal  to  you  to  do 
your  duty!  These  men  are  ci-devants  —  i\\ey  Are 
aristocrats  from  Paris— escaping,  most  probably,  from 
the  just  doom  the  nation  imposes  on  them— aristocrats 
who  have  ground  us  down  for  a  thousand  years, 
and    boast   even^  now  of  seducing    our    wives   and 

daughters.  ...  ,, 

The  two  other  men  were  on  their  feet.  The  >larquis, 
conscious  of  unknown  perils  behind  him,  had  also 
risen,  but  Louis,  having  a  clear  view  of  the  whole 
room,  was  still  sitting  coolly  in  his  chair  against  the 
wall.  In  spite  of  the  extre  e  seriousness  of  the 
situation  the  orator's  interpretation  of  their  ride  in 
the  market  cart  was  too  much  for  his  grayty,  and 
he  was  openly  laughing.  His  sangfnMd  still  further 
maddened  the  denunciator. 

"I  tell  you  that  it  is  true!"  cried  the  latter,  his 
voice  breaking  en  a  high  note  of  rage.  "  I  denounce 
them-»I   spit  on   them  — enemies  of  the   nation  — 

aristocrats "  .  .        .     .  ^^, 

"  Prove  it !  "  said  Gilbert  sternly,  grasping  the  back 

of  his  chair  as  a  possible  weapon.     "  Yo^  cannot . 
A  positive  yell  of  triumph  and  malice  escaped  the 
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little  man,  and  plucking  something  white  from  his 

Tk  I,  ,!,  ^"'■"^'*  'f  .^•'""^  ^o""  ^  second  feverishly,  and 
^en  held  out  to  h.s  allies  a  fine  lawn  handkerchitf 
with  a  tiny  coronet  m  the  corner. 

"It  is  his!"  he  cried,  pointing  to  Louis.  "  Hl- 
cannot  deny  it.  It  was  under  the  table  by  his 
loot  ...  and  look  at  it,  my  friends !  " 

The  taller  man  snatched  it  from  him.  '•  It  is  true  '  " 
he  cried  with  an  oath.  "No  one  but  a  ./-./. 7'.;,// 
carries  a  handkerchief  like  that  I  " 

Louis  got  leisurely  up,  his  eyes  dancing.     "Ah. 
my  friend,"  he  said  softly,  "there  are  so  many   ' 
^eva,^^s   nowadays.      You    no  doubt  are  a   a-Zu  u 
scavenger  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  the  gentleman 
at  the  end  of  the  table " 

as^if/rnH-  T  f  """"^"^  '"•^'^^  '^"^^"b  ^hat  ensued, 
as   the   individual   in   question,    screaming    "Arrest 

irtihl/h".^  *^"^l'^^  ^°^^-^^   Louis.     There  was 
the  table  between  them,   but  the  young  man's  fist 

eves    aSd°h'''.'  ''^'*"J"k^'  caughUim'^between  the 
eyes    and  he  staggered   back,   to  subside  upon  the 

caTd  nS;""-     ^'■^  ^'  ^^^^^'^^  '^  ^'^^  shorter  ofTe  two 
wh     F  T'^  '""^^  wrestling  bodily  with  the  Marquis 
who  had  not  space  to  use  his  chair.     The  other  was 
crouching  m  the  dusky  corner  near  the  window  vv^fh 

Suddent'"k"?"''°i'?  ^^  ^/^'"^  ^•"^^'•^  '"   the  rear 
Suddenly   Chateau-boix   forced  his   vociferating  foe 
downwards  and  backwards  over  the  table,  and  a?  tSs 
the  man  in  the  corner  sprang  forward. 

«:honL^J'^T  ''^^^'  he's  coming  on  you  from  behind!" 
shouted  Louis,  and  he  leapt  from  his  own  entrenched 
posuion  between  the  table  and  the  wall  and  rushed 
be  ween  them.  In  a  second  he  was  sent  sp  nning 
out   of  the   w^ay,    to   be   brought   up   by   the  cent"? 

defeated  aemy's  design.     Hurling    his   beaten 

opponent  .  the  ground  the  Marquis  snatched  up 

the  scarcely-tasted  bottle  of  wine  by  his  plate  and 
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broke  it  fair  and  full  across  the  head  of  his  new 
assailant.  The  man  collapsed  groaning  at  his  feet, 
and  with  his  fall  the  coast  was  clear.  The  woman 
had  fled  long  ago. 

"  Come  on,  Louis  !  "  shouted  Gilbert  to  his  cousin, 
who  was  rather  dizzily  picking  himself  up  from  the 
debris  of  cards  and  shattered  plates.  "  No — not  by 
the  door — the  window  !  " 

He  had  the  casement  open  in  an  instant ;  the  drop 
\\j5  barely  fp.  e  feet.  Louis  scrambled  after  him,  and 
the  Marquis,  guided  by  instinct  rather  than  by  sight, 
hurried  through  a  little  orchard,  a  paddock,  over  a 
brook,  through  a  meagre  hedge,  and,  bearing  always 
to  the  left,  and  away  from  Sille-le-Guillaume,  was 
forced  at  last  to  emerge  into  the  high-road. 

Assuring  himself  that  Saint-Ermay  was  close  at  his 
heels,  he  started  to  run  down  the  starlit  road.  His 
own  footfalls  filled  his  ears  with  a  horrid  sense  of 
their  betraying  loudness,  and  it  was  not  for  a  minute 
or  so  that  he  realised  the  growing  faintness  of  those 
behind.  When  he  did  so  he  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
and  then  stopped  in  astonishment.  Louis,  now  some 
ten  yards  behind,  had  dropped  to  a  walk,  and  a 
leisurely  one  at  that.  He  went  quickly  back  towards 
him. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  good  runner,"  was  on  his 
lips,  instead  of  which  he  cried  sharply:  "What's 
the  matter?" 

"Go  on  without  me,"  said  the  Vicomte  breath- 
lessly. "I — I  really  can  come  no  further."  He 
staggered  a  little  as  he  spoke  ;  one  hand  was  clutch- 
ing at  his  left  breast. 

A  quick  fear  shot  into  the  Marquis'  mind.  "Are 
you  hurt,  my  dear  boy  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously,  taking  a 
step  towards  him,  for  he  looked  as  though  he  would  fall. 

"He  had  a  knife  .  .  ."  said  Louis  faintly  but 
succinctly,  and  with  the  words  reeled  sideways  into 
his  cousin's  arms. 
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A   KNIFE   WITH   TWO   EDGES 

"  I  must  not  think  of  thee.  .  .  . 

B"' ^hen  sleep  comes  to  close  the  difficult  day,' 
*  hen.n'ght  gives  pause  to  the  long  watch  I  keep, 
And  all  my  bonds  I  needs  must  loose  apart, 
Must  dotr  my  will  as  raiment  laid  away,— 
With  the  first  dream  that  comes  with  the  first  sleep 
I  run,  I  run,  I  am  gathered  to  thy  heart." 

—Alice  Meynell,  Renouncement. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  pretty  problem.  Louis'  head 
lay  with  alarming  inertness  against  the  Marquis' 
shoulder,  and  Gilbert  soon  became  aware  that  it  was 
only  the  tightness  of  his  own  grip  which  kept  the 
Vicomte  in  an  upright  position  at  all,  for  he  had 
quite  lost  consciousness.  After  holding  him  thus 
for  a  moment,  Chateau-Foix  lowered  his  cousin  to 
the  ground  until  his  head  rested  on  his  knee,  and 
peering  into  his  face,  felt  hastily  for  his  heart.  Then 
he  as  hastily  laid  him  down  and  stood  up,  listening 
for  he  thought  that  he  heard  the  pursuit. 

The  fancied  sound  brought  him  to  his  senses 
Louis  was  at  least  alive,  and  whatever  were  his 
injury  it  was  madness  to  stay  to  examine  it  on  the 
high-road.  He  looked  round.  Not  five  yards  from 
the  dark  figure  at  his  feet  there  was  a  coppice 
running  straight  inland  from  the  road,  and  border- 
ing a  field.  And  .  .  .  yes,  thank  Heaven !  .  . 
there   was  a  gate   in   the  field ;    Heaven   send  also 
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that  it  were  not  fastened  !  Chateau-Foix  sprang  to 
it.  It  was  not  secured,  but  swung  easily  open  when 
the  latch  was  lifted.  He  came  back  and  dragged  at 
his  cousin.  Louis  was  slightly  built,  and  he  himself 
muscular,  but  it  was  no  very  easy  task  to  lift  such 
a  dead  weight  from  the  ground.  'With  the  Vicomtc 
at  last  in  his  arms,  staggering  a  little  beneath  thr 
weight,  he  hurried  through  the" gate,  shutting  it  with 
iiis  foot. 

The  field  stretched  away  in  front  and  on  the  right 
with  no  sign  of  cover.  The  coppice  which  marched 
with  it  was  plainly  their  best  chance  of  safety,  and 
Chateau-Foix  plodded  on  beside  it,  looking  for  a 
gap  in  its  strong  boundary  hedge  of  thorn,  over 
which  the  trees  leaned  with  little  rustlings  in  the 
night  wind,  mocking  him  with  the  shelter  he  could 
not  attain.  For  himself  he  might  have  forced  a  way, 
hut  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  drag  Louis  through. 
A  couple  of  sheep  tumbled  up  almost  under  his  feet, 
and  cantered  off,  bleating.  "Enough  to  give  the 
alarm,"  thought  the  Marquis.  How  heavy  Louis 
was,  and  how  still ;  it  was  like  carrying  a  dead  man. 
With  an  effort  he  shifted  him  higher  over  his 
shoulder  ;  as  he  did  so  his  cousin's  sleeve  brushed 
against  his  cheek,  and  the  sleeve  was  wet.  He  was 
now  thirty  yards  or  so  from  the  road,  and  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  finding  an  opening,  when 
suddenly  the  hedge  thinned,  presenting  a  narrow 
gap.  He  stumbled  through  it,  took  a  few  steps  into 
the  thickness  of  the  coppice,  laid  his  burden  under 
a  tree,  and  sank  exhausted  beside  it. 

It  was  much  darker  in  the  little  wood,  and  though 
there  was  still  no  sign  of  pursuit,  he  feared  to  strike 
a  light.  However,  he  could  just  distinguish  Louis' 
pale  features  when  he  bent  over  him,  and  on  un- 
fastening his  clothes  his  shirt  glimmered  white, 
except  where  it  was  stained  a  much  darker  hue. 
His  heart  was  beating  faintly  but  regularly,  yet  the 
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Marquis  exclaimed  as  his  fingers  met  the  lukewarm 
tnckle  whose  nature  he  gulssed  too  easUy  T 
much  by  feeling  as  by  sight  he  located  Us  source 
a  stab  in  the  left  shoulder;  how  dangerous  it  wa^ 
impossible  to  tell  in  the  starlight,  pfesumab Iv  S 
recipient  had  fainted  from  loss^of  blood  a  not^ve  y 
surprising  consequence  of  his  hasty  flight.  ^ 

Gilbert  tied  up  the  wound  as  best  he  could  with 
his  handkerchief.  It  was  amazing  that  there  was 
no  sign  of  pursuit.  Yet  they  were  near,  too  near 
the  Gerbe  d'Or ;  nor  did  he  suppose  th^t  a  ni^h 
jn  the  open  was  beneficial  to  a  wounded  man  and 
he  resolved  to  try  to  find  a  roof  of  some  sort  Lest 
Louis  should  recover  consciousness  in  his  absence 
he  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  scribbled  on  il 
a  line  or  two  to  that  effect-it  was  t;ue  that  he  could 
hardly  read  them  himself  in  the  dim  light-and  closed 

oat  SL^'a^ft  '""•?  1;°""'  ''\  ^'^^^  h^  took  offhis 
coat,  sf.  3au  it  carefully  over  the  prostrate  figure  and 
made  cautiously  for  the  gap.  ^      ' 

sil^rp''  ^J5  ^^P^'-ting  footsteps  the  thicket  sank  into 
silence.  Now  and  again  the  leaves  rustled,  and  a 
dead  bramble  branch,  lifted  by  a  gust,  flung  "tself 
on  to  the  Marquis-  coat  and  caught  there  The 
oudest  adjacent  noise  came  from  the^sheep  cr;ppTng 
he  grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge ;  but  down 
the  road,  m  the  direction  of  Silie-le-cSillaume  fafnt 
shouts  announced  a  tardy  and  mistaken  pursuit 
noTng.^  '"""  ''""  ^'^^P  ""^•^•'  '^-  -^-  -'rea;d 

nf/^   '"'^ht  have   been   three-quarters  of   an    hour 
afterwards  that  the  Marquis  returned.     It  was  grown 

ice    J^   Z  "T  ^"^  ^'  ^^^""^^  Saint-Ermay" 
lace    xvith   renewed  anxiety  as   he   bent    over   him 

Then  he  poured  a  little  eau-de-vie  down  his  throS* 

and  watched  the   effect.     In   less   than   a   minute  a 

contraction  passed  over  the  Vicomte's  featu  es     he 
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sighed,  and  moved  his  head  restlessly  on  the  arm 
which  supported  it.  Chateau -Foix  repeated  the 
treatment,   and   Louis   stirred,    gasped   a   little,   and 

opened  his  eyes.  ,  r    .  , 

"What  execrable  brandy!"  he  observed  feebly, 
but  with  some  emphasis.  ^^ 

"  But  you  ought  to  be  thankful  for  it,  returned 
the  Marrnis.  "  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  any. 
How  do  you  feel  now,   Louis?"  . 

With  his  cousin's  aid  Saint-Ermay  struggled  mto 
a  sitting   posture.      "Much  as   usual,  thank  you, 
he   replied   lightly.     "I   cannot  think  how  1   came 

to  be  so  foolish  as  to  faint.     I  remember "     He 

broke  off,  and  as  his  gaze  fell  on  the  stem  of  a 
tree  opposite  him,  he  seemed  to  become  aware  for 
the  first  time  that  he  was  not  where  he  had  fallen. 
"How  the  devil  did  I  come  here?"  he  demanded 
in  tones  of  sudden  surprise. 

"  I  carried  you." 

"You  carried  me!  Great  Heavens!'  exclaimed 
the  Vicomte,  twisting  himself  in  Gilbert's  hold  to 
look  at  him.     "  How  many  miles,  may  I  ask? 

"A  matter  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  It  was 
nothing  ;  you  are  not  very  heavy. ''^ 

"  But  those  rascals  from  the  inn?" 

"There  has  been  no  pursuit— at  least  not  in  this 

direction." 

"But  I  suppose  there  may  be.     How  long  have 

I  been  here?"  r        , 

"  Nearly  an  hour,"  said  his  cousin.  "  I  have  found 
a  place  of  comparative  shelter— if  you  think  you  can 
manage  to  get  to  it,"  he  added  a  little  dubiously. 

For  answer  Louis  began  to  scramble  to  his  feet.^ 
"  My  shoulder  may  be  impaired,  my  dear  Gilbert, 
he  retorted,  "but  my  legs  at  '--ast  are  sound."  He 
got  to  them  as  he  spoke,  but  their  condition  was 
evidently  by  no  means  as  unimpeachable  as  he  had 
stated. 
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"I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  Marquis,  puttinir 
an   arm   round   him.     -It  is  obvious    tha     I   shaH 

vfol^ntTy.'' "^  ^°"  ^^"•"    '^  -^°"   ^°  -*  --e'?e'ss 

'/Very  well,"  responded  Louis  submissively.    '«But 

nultewe  l'"^^i  '^T'^  ;  ""'^  ^'^^y  '  I  -"  walk 
quite  well.       Nevertheless  he  hastily  put  out  his  hand 

to  a  tree-trunk  as  Gilbert  loosed  his  hold  and  stooped 

of  ^voursT"  hV°''-    •";?"^  ^°"  ^''  '^  •^'  this  reTgt 
h/.o     •   '    ^  enquired,   as,  with  the  assistance  of 

.n'th^rdge""'  '^  "^''^  ''^  -^y  ^h-"^h  the  gap 

"About  two  fields  off;  but  we   had   better  skirt 

round  by  the  hedges   for  fear  of  beinff  seen      It  k 

Estimable  man  !     commented  Saint-Ermay. 

Aat  jf  you  r.Wrf  condescend  .  .  .  (No,  if  I  am^ot 
breakmg  your  arm  it  is  quite  enough,  thanks  )  C 
you^g,ve    her   a    kiss?      Mon   Difu,'   whafY  iSlt 

Fo!7°''.M,TT'','^'"'t  '"',  ''"'J""  "^S^d  Chateau- 
roTx.        It  IS  no  time  for   augh  ng-     No   I  rf,H  „„. 

k,ss  her-I  should  have  been  affaid.^  She°s  a  middle 
m^anWe' W^V"^'  \^""^"^'  ^"^  ^^e  wilTaUo: 

sTep  in  her^oft  Sh  ^f  "'"^  ^"^  ^"  ^^^'^ent  to 
Mctp  in  ner  lott.     She  asks  no  questions   and  if  wn 

are  taken,  we  are  tramps  who  have\ought  refu/e  the^e 

Excellent!     said  the  Vicomte  gaily.     "You  arp 
a  general  and  a  diplomat  thrown  fway.     Still    vour 
success  remains  unexplained.     I  am  sure  vo  '  ^     I 
have  whispered   soft   nothings  of  s^me  Lrt  L^- 
Or  perhaps  you  bullied  her  f  some  Wke  it    I  bdieve.* 
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Commend  me,  after  all,  to  you  impervious  men  for 
managing  a  woman ! "  .      «.         • 

"We  are  certainly  lucky,"  rejoined  the  Marquis, 
ignoring  these  remarks,  "always  supposing  that  she 
does  not  denounce  us." 

"Denounce  us!  My  dear  Gilbert,  you  are  too 
modest.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  you  have  inspired 
line grande  passion,  one  of  those  great  loves  of  antiquity 
or  romance.  Denounce  us !  You  may  be  sure  that 
the  lady  will  be  cut  in  pieces  rather  than  betray 
your  hiding-place— in  fact,  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
heroines,  she  will  probably  have  you  down  from  your 
loft,  push  you  behind  the  curtains  in  her  own  chaste 
apartment,  and  lock  the  door.  The  minions  of  the 
...  of  the  nation  arrive  ;  you  know  the  scene  .  .  . 
outraged  modesty  .  .  .  'Ruffians,  respect  at  least 
my  bedchamber !  Do  you  dare  to  suggest  that  there 
is  a  man  in  there ! '  .  .  .  Delicious  !  I  only  hope  it 
may  come  to  that,  provided  I  witness  it." 

With  these  and  similar  excursions  of  the  fancy  did 
Louis  beguile  their  pilgrimage  through  the  first  field, 
though  he  stumbled  more  than  once,  and  the  weight 
on  the  Marquis'  arm  grew  perceptibly  heavier  as 
they  proceeded.  By  the  time  they  were  in  the  second 
field  he  had  dropped  his  banter,  having  obviously 
little  breath  to  spare,  and  the  two  plodded  slowly  on 
in  silence. 

"  Does  your  shoulder  pain  you?  "  asked  the  Marquis 
suddenly,  noticing  his  laboured  breathing. 

"Oh,  pas  trop,"  was  the  light  reply,  but  it  was 
given  through  closed  teeth.  Gilbert  slipped  his  arm 
round  the  speaker. 

"  Put  your  right  arm  round  my  neck,"  he  suggested, 
and  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh  Louis  obeyed.  "  Your 
ideas  are  always  excellent,"  he  said  faintly. 

Five  minutes  more  of  slow  and  difficult  progression 
brought  them  to  their  goal,  a  collection  of  scattered 
outhouses  standing  in  a  small  and  apparently  deserted 
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iu^'J^u^'  V^^V  ^^^'^^^  '^o'"^^  before  them  :  below, 
the  habitat  of  a  large  hay  waggon  ;  above,  a  loft  and 
^  la  n  3,  ry  • 

thrvr!'''  ^"^  ^""^  am  I  going  to  get  you  up?  "  asked 
the  Marquis.  He  had  found  a  lantern  on  a  peg,  and 
was  lighting  .t,   for   it  was  very  dusk  in  the  shed 

u"  u'l^i^^'^'^t.^P^."*'  '^^"'  against  the  upright  ladder 
which  led  to  the  desired  haven.  His  breath  came  in 
gasps,  and  the  light,  when  it  was  obtained,  showed 
the  beads  on  his  forehead.  -I  don't  see  how  yoi 
will  ever  get  up,"  repeated  Chateau-Foix,  eyeing  hiir 
dubiously.  ■'       ^ 

Louis  glanced  up.     "It  certainly  does  look  steep 

u']t''h"?Hffi/ .;  ^"'un  ^^'^  '°  ^e^^enr  he  remarked 
with  difficulty.  "Perhaps  .  .  .  if  you  were  to  ffive 
me  an  example  ...  and  a  little  help  on  the  way.  ." 
.i«ii  /ty^f-^^^^'u  '''^l^<^m^d,  and  by  dint  of  a  good 
nth  fl  "'"{f  '^^  Y'""'"*^  managed  to  clamblr  on 
to  the  floor  above,  where,  with  an  unfinished  jest  on 

?Jf  .  P\i;^  '^mediately  collapsed  in  a  second  dead 
faint.  After  he  had  seen  his  face,  Gilbert  was  only 
surprised  that  he  had  held  out  so  long. 

The  loft,  not  very  large,  was  lighted  by  a  round 
aperture  at  the  farther  side,  and  the  hay  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  carpeting  to  t!ie  floor,  except  about  mid- 
way against  the  wall,  where  it  rose  in  an  untidy 
pile  to  the  roof  The  Marquis,  after  a  brief  survey^ 
lifted  his  insensible  cousin  once  more  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  him  over  to  the  other  side  of  their  refuge.  As 
he  picked  up  the  lantern  afterwards  he  saw  that  his 
hands  were  smeared  with  his  blood.     He  descended 

InH  K  ./^'■•'^V^''*.\^V^^^*  ^^^^t^"-  f'-o"!  the  well, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  set  to  work  to  investil 
gate  the  Vicomte  s  injury. 

After  a  little  hesitation  he  began  with  his  knife 
carefully  to  cut  through  the  collar  and  the  coat-sleeve. 
.h^rl^u'l  '^y 'r°!;°"Je^s.  Gilbert  next  attacked  his 
shirt,  but  as  It  had  stuck  in  one  place  to  the  wound 
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he  was  obliged  to  pull  it  away,  and,  gently  as  he  did 
it,  the  pain  of  the  operation  was  evidently  severe 
enough  to  bring  Saint-Ermay  out  ofhissvvoon.  As 
he  opened  his  eyes  the  Marquis  paused,  with  a  mute 
question  in  his  glance. 

"Go  on,"  said  Louis,  with  a  grimace.  "Yes,  it 
hurts  damnably,  but  I  am  sure  that  your  intentions 
are  good."  ^  . 

With  that  he  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  Chateau-boix 
went  on  with  his  m.inistrations.  The  stab,  just  below 
the  left  collar-bone,  was  sufficiently  deep,  though  m 
itself,  thought  Gilbert,  scarcely  dangerous.  He  was 
not  anatomist  enough  to  realise  how  near  it  had 
come  to  beinfT  mortal.  The  palpable  loss  of  blood 
impressed  him  most.  As  he  was  bathing  the  wound 
Louis  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  again. 

"  Gilbert,"  he  said  in  an  odd  voice,  "  you  should  not 
do  this.     I  wish  you  had  left  me  on  the  road." 

The  words  woke  in  Gilbert's  mind  an  echo  of  Louis' 
protestation  in  the  bedroom  at  the  Etats-Generaux  on 
the  night  of  his  release,  and  of  his  own  reception  of  it. 
Well,  it  was  different  now,  thank  God  ! 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  he  said 
cheerfully— and  even  as  he  said  it  something  whispered 
at  the  back  of  his  mind,  "  Supposing  you  had  not  been 
mistaken.  ..."  He  paused  in  his  work  and  looked 
down  at  his  cousin.  Louis'  eyes,  a  little  sunk  in  his 
white  face,  met  his  full. 

"  You  think  I  don't  mean  it,"  he  said  unsteadily,  and 
without  a  trace  of  his  usual  light  manner.  "  I  do,  on 
my  honour !  "  He  put  up  his  right  hand  and  caught 
weakly  at  Gilbert's  w  ist.  "Promise  me,  promise 
me,"  he  repeated  imploringly,  "  that  if  they  come  here 
after  us  you  will  do  the  best  for  yourself!  " 

"  I  shall  do  that  in  any  case,  my  dear  boy,"  replied 
his  cousin.  "  Now,  if  you  will  let  go  my  hand  and  lie 
still  I  will  bandage  this  shoulder.'' 

The  young  man  sighed,  and  released  the  hand. 
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Nor  did  he  say  another  word  while  the  Marquis  bound 
up  his  shoulder,  using  his  cravat  in  default  of  anyth  n° 
bet  er,  except  to  remark,  at  the  end  of  the  operation 
that  he  was  very  sleepy.     He  seemed,  indeed,  to  b"' 
si  ppins:   back   into   unconsciousness   of  some   kind 

as  he  ronI?T  H^'  surrounding  hay  as  comfortablv 
as  he  could,  found  on  a  nail  an  old  and  not  very  dirtV 
horse-cloth,  spread  it  over  the  Vicomte.  and  gave  h  n, 
some  more  brandy  As  he  withdrew  the  arm  whid 
he  had  put  beneath  his  cousin's  head  to  raise  it,  Louis 
rallied  himself  for  a  last  effort. 

"If  ever   you    Joved    me,    Gilbert,"    he    pleaded 
"promise  me  that  you  will  do  what  I  ask-fharyou 
will  leave  me  if  there  is  an  alarm.     If  you  are  taken 

What  use  isTh"'  •"'  ^^^.^^••^"^y  ''  Chantemerle" 
What  use  .s  there  in  sacrificing  yourself.  .  .  and  for 
me  too      .  .  tor  Gods  sake,  promise  me!" 

^or  the  sake   of  quieting   him   Gilbert  ^rave   the 

real  tee  ing  in  the  anxious,  tired  grey  eyes  had^ivpn 
him  a  httle  shock  of  emotion,     h!  took^s  Hand^ 

M«,/  P-M"!lf^  ^''"  S^^*  '  '''"  consider  myself  first. 
Now  will  that  satisfy  you?  .  .  .  My  dear  Louis,  you 
absolutely  must  get  to  sleep  '  "  ^ 

I    Vuu^K  ^.^'"^  *^^  Vicomte,  smiling.     -I  expect 
I  shall  be  all  right  to-morrow.     If  not,  I  rely  on /ou 
promise.     Good-night."  ^        ^ 

He  shut  his  eyes.  Gilbert  surveyed  him  for  i 
moment,  picked  up  the  lantern,  and  ient  w^h  it  to 
the  other  side  of  the  loft,  leaving  the  recumbem 
hpure  in  sem.-darkness.  He  sat  down  himself^with 
out  ?h.' rT'"'?  '^"  ^^"'  ^"^  f°^  P'-"d«"<^e  sake  blew 

that  tt^  •  J'7^'  ""'  ''"  '^^"  ^hat  he  discovered 
tnat  the  moon  had  risen. 

He  must  have  dropped  off  to  sleep  as  he  sat  there 

va?'  He';/"''T'^"'*'^  "  ^^^^'  to^wonder  where  he 
rcross  t^^  uTTK^''"^  instantly,  and  looked  hastilv 
across  the  half-darkness  of  the  loft  at  the  still  figure  on 
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the  other  side.  A  shaft  of  moonlight,  passinj^  through 
the  round  aperture,  lay  across  Louis'  breast  and  the 
lower  part  of  his  face.  The  silence,  the  danger,  the 
fact  that  he  had  so  lately  carried  his  cousin  senseless 
in  his  arms,  suddenly  tugged  at  the  Marquis'  heart. 
They  were  playmates  of  but  a  few  years  agone.  .  .  . 
As  he  gazed,  the  stream  of  moonlight  broadened  and 
grew  brighter,  and,  lying  like  a  pool  of  silver  round 
Louis'  head,  threw  up  his  beautiful  profile  into  start- 
ling pallor  and  relief.  Chateau-Foix  left  his  place,  and 
going  quietly  through  the  rustling  hay  sat  down  by 

The  Vicomte  was  lying  quite  motionless,  but  his 
regular  breathing  and  a  short  scrutiny  showed  that 
he  was  not  unconscious  but  asleep.       He  was  very 
pale;    his  hair  was  tangled   and  dusty,   the   ripped 
coat  showed  his  torn  and  bloody  shirt  and  bandaged 
shoulder  ;   his  left  arm  lay  stiffly  by  his  side.     As 
Chateau-Foix  sat  with  his  chin  in  his  hand  and  looked 
at  him  memories  full  of  faint  fragrance  stirred  in  his 
heart.     It  was  odd  how  Louis  had  retained  his  boyish 
appearance.     At  twenty-six  he  was  still  sometimes  the 
self-same  engaging  boy,   "beau  comme  I'amour  et 
gentil  comme  un  ange,"  as  all  the  countryside  con- 
sidered him,  who  had  laughed  and  danced  away  his 
childhood  in  the  old  garden  at  Chantemerle.     And 
there   flashed   into  the  watcher's   mental  vision   the 
picture  of  a  certain  day  in  their  boyhood  when  Louis 
was  brought  home  senseless,  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a 
horse  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  ride.    Just  so  he 
had  looked  when  he  had  been  carried  in  by  lamenting 
servants,  with  a  broken  collar-bone  and  a  livid  bruise 
under  his  curls.     As  it  had  been  of  yesterday  Gilbert 
recalled  his  mother's  honor,  and  his  own  terrified  con- 
viction that  his  cousin  was  killed.     There,  in  place  of 
the  dark  loft,  was  the  wide  hall  at  Chantemerle,  the 
crackling  fire,  the  boy,  white  and  still,  on  the  carved 
settle,  the  keen  snowy  air  blowing  in  through  the 
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^K  I  Til  ''"'^'  ^?^'«'"&  through  the  men  who  had 
•"k^  J^"^u'^°T  '^*""'  ^"'•^^"'  a7rightened.  beaut^ul 
child  who  clung  sobbing  to  him  because  Hecto 
had  thrown  Lou.s  ,n  the  avenue,  and  he  was  dead 
Absurd  l.ttle  tragedy  !  Was  it  not  Louis  who.'ess 
than  a  mon  h  later,  was  descried  hv  the  Marquise 
galloping  w.ldly  round  a  frosty  me^  w  on  theTerv 
steed  to  which  he  owed  his  discomfnure?    Was  it  not 

tTrlT^  ''^°r  ""^-^  '^°'"''y  afterwards  discovered  in 
tears  because  Louis,  scarcely  convalescent,  had  teased 
her  so  horribly?     And  it  was  certainly  he   himself 
who,  that  same  winter,  settled  a  fierce  di.sputeTh 
the  vvh.lom  .nvaliu  by  the  arbitrament  of  foVce  in  the 
shrubbery    .  .  .  And,  for  the  first  time,  the  almost 
forgotten  blow  wh.  i:  had  left  him  victor  was  a  reg?e 
rLr'/r.^'  the  present  moment  it  seemed  an  fm- 
rage      Chateau-Foix  smiled  at  himself;  smiled  too 
as,  at  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  moon  ight,  he  beni 
forward  and  put  a  light  kiss  on  Louis'  forehead 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  Gilbert  awoke  the 
Ih  lIJ'^J"  h"/'  ^"'  ^i^'  '■^•^^^  himself  on  his  elbow 
fhl  h^^"^  ''T"  ^'u^'"  ^°"^'"'  h's  hopes  of  quitting 
their  hidmg-place  that  day  received  their  death-blow 

.Z  f-i  ^^?/"oa"i"g:  faintly,  moving  his  head  from' 
tn  h.fl,'''^'  "^''5  [""''"'"  regularity.    The  Marquis  g^t 
thJ^  h^"""'  ^""^  ^l"'  l!"."^'''y  «^^'-  him.    It  was  pith 
forrhl/'^'i;"^  high  fever,  and  there  was  nothing 
of^^ting  "" '°  ''^  ^"'  '°  '■'^'^"  himself  to  a  day 

The  Vicomte's  condition  scarcely  showed  a  chantrp 

atTv^him  '  "'k/^  °^;'^'  '°"^  ^^y-  The  Marquis 
sat  by  him,  unable  to  do  more  than  to  keep  him  fairlv 
quiet,  and  to  force  him  once  or  twice  to  driik  some 
milk  which,  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  had  mysterioSv 
appeared  in  the  shed  below.  He  waT  becoming 
seriously  alarmed  as  to  his  state  when,IbouSay^ 
the  owner  of  the  little  farm  suddenly  paid  her  tenants 
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a  visit.  She  was  a  small,  alert,  black-eyed  scold  of 
forty-five  or  thereabouts,  and  as  her  rather  formidable 
head  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  the  Marquis 
became  more  fully  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
victory  of  the  night  before.  But  perhaps  she  had  come 
to  revoke  her  permission.  He  rose  from  his  place  and 
waited. 

••  You  may  come  and  take  this  basket,"  announced 
the  woman  in  her  harsh,  penetrating  voice.  "  I  have 
brought  you  something  to  eat,  and  there  is  another 
pitcher  of  milk  down  below."  As  she  scrambled 
on  to  the  loft  floor  Gilbert  began  to  thank  her,  but 
she  cut  him  short.  "La  la,  that  is  enough.  Time 
enough  to  thank  me  when  you  get  safely  out  of 
my  loft,  without  setting  the  hay  on  fire  or  trampling 
it  all  flat."  Here  her  restless  little  eyes  fell  on  the 
prostrate  form  of  Louis.  "How  is  the  other?  He 
is  lazy?  He  takes  his  ease,  hein?"  She  began  to 
wade  through  the  hay. 

"  No,"  returned  the  Marquis,  following  her,  basket 
in  hand.     "  I  am  afraid " 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu ! "  exclaimed  Madame  Geffroi, 
stopping  shon.  She  was  evidently  taken  aback.  Even 
in  his  present  plight  Louis,  as  usual,  owed  much  to  his 
looks.  "  Ah,  the  poor  young  man  !  "  She  knelt  down 
by  the  Vicomte  and  possessed  herself  of  his  wrist. 
"  Fever,"  she  remarked,  shaking  her  head  ;  and  then, 
looking  up  at  Chateau-Foix  :  "  Show  me  the  wound." 

Gilbert  complied,  quite  expecting  to  hear  Lis 
bandaging  condemned.  But  Madame  Geffroi  touched 
the  wounded  shoulder  gently  with  her  coarse,  red, 
peasant's  fingers,  and  as  gently  drew  the  slashed 
coat  over  it  again.  "Well  enough  for  a  man,"  she 
remarked  trenchantly.  "You  shall  have  some  more 
linen — but  next  time  I  will  bandage  it  myself,  1 
think." 

It  was  such  a  relief  to  sec  a  woman  in  his  place 
that  the  Marquis  clung  to  her  opinion,  and  asked 
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her,  rather  helplessly,  what  he  oiipht  to  do.  She 
told  him,  "  Nothinfj,  till  the  fever  goes,"  and  they 
both  looked  at  the  unconscious  young  man  in  silence, 
she  sitting  back  on  her  heels,  Gilbert  standing 
gloomily  beside  her.  Louis  tossed  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  flung  out  an  arm  violently  into 
the  hay,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  The  Marquis  thought 
that  he  heard  the  sigh  echoed  ;  at  any  rate,  Madame 
Geffroi  put  her  hand  for  an  instant  on  the  burning 
forehead.  "Poor  boy,  poor  boy!"  she  said  almost 
softly,  and,  getting  to  her  feet,"  retired  as  abruptly 
as  she  had  come. 

The  slow  hours  crawled  on  with  the  shifting  sun- 
light, until  about  three  o'clock  Louis  ceased  tossing 
and  sank  into  a  sort  of  stupor.  Chateau-Foix  was 
consequently  a  good  deal  surprised  and  alarmed 
when,  after  lying  motionless  for  about  an  hour,  he 
suddenly  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  hay  and  addressed 
some  unknown  person  by  name. 

Gilbert  sprang  up  and  went  over  to  him.  "Lie 
down!"  he  said.     "Don't  you  know  me,   Louis?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  responded  the  Vicomte  in  a 
thick  voice.  His  eyes  were  extraordinarily  bright. 
"You  are  Antoine  de  Bercy  ...  I  v/ish  i  h«u 
killed  you  .  .  .  liar!  .  .  .  you  are  not  fit  to  speak 
her  name.  ..."  His  voice  tailed  off  into  something 
incoherent. 

"  Lie  down  !  "  said  Gilbert  emphatically,  and  forced 
him  to  obey.  He  was  becoming  very  uneasy.  A 
man  of  the  most  punctilious  delicacy  in  a  matter  of 
the  kind,  he  would  rather  have  heard  anything  than 
his  cousin's  private  affairs.  The  few  words  had 
already  considerably  enlightened  him  as  to  the  reason 
of  Louis'  duel  with  De  Bercy,  which  the  Vic  >nU" 
had  so  unmistakably  intimated  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  reveal. 

Perhaps  the  Marquis'  vigorous  action  had  'Drokci. 
the  thread  of  Saint-Ermay's  rambling  thoughts,  for 
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he  went  off  at  once  on  another  trail,  and  for  about 
an  hour  wandered  from  one  subject  to  another, 
now  fancying  himself  at  Chantemerle,  now  u  Paris, 
now  playing  again  a  forgotten  childish  game,  now 
winning  or  losing  (and  usually  the  latter)  at  less 
innocuous  sports.  There  were  other  matters  too  ; 
and  where  Gilbert  recognised  a  name  it  was  difficult 
to  avoid  acquiring  information.  But  how  was  it  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  disposed  to  condone 
the  excessive  number  of  his  volatile  kinsman's  affaitiS 
dii  ccetir,  fragmentary  testimony  to  which  was  here 
offered  him?  He  knew  why,  but  would  not  acki.ow- 
ledge  the  answer. 

The  stream  of  reminiscences  began  at  last  to  run 
dry,  and  Louis  relapsed  into  a  quieter  mood,  merely 
muttering  in  a  low  tone  to  himself  at  intervals.  He 
had  ceasf  J  to  toss,  so,  hoping  that  there  was  some 
near  prospect  of  his  sleeping,  Gilbert  went  and  sat 
down  by  him,  and,  almost  timidly,  took  his  hand. 
He  was  lying  quite  still  now,  but  his  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall.  Gilbert 
wished  that  they  would  shut. 

Suddenly,  and  in  a  voice  singularly  altered,  Saint- 
Ermay  uttered  another  name.  "  Lucienne  .  .  . 
Lucienne  .  .  .  "  he  said  softly.  The  word  lingered 
on  his  lips  and  died  away.  Every  vein  in  the 
Marquis'  body  hammered  at  its  walls,  but  he  sat 
motionless  and  did  not  withdraw  his  hand.  After 
all,  Louis  had  every  right  to  speak  of  her  ;  indeed, 
the  extraordinary  thing  was  that  he  had  not  done  so 
before.  And  the  fact  that  he  still  sat  there  was  proof 
enough  that  Gilbert  de  Chantemerle  expected  to  hear 
nothing  that  he  should  not  have  heard. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  All  the  little 
sounds  of  the  farm  mounted  up  with  intense  clear- 
ness. A  hen  was  clucking  loudly  in  the  yard 
below.  Louis  gave  a  long  sigh  that  was  almost  a 
groan,  and  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  locked  tb»'m- 
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Then   the    voice 


selves    tightly   into    his    cousin's, 
began  again. 

"  Lucienne,  Lucienne  .  .  .  my  love  .  .     J  can't 
xf  \T*  •••   •  ""^--know  .  .  .  nev-il"  ' 

JlsFaJ  °\'°  '''"  '"''°'''  ^"^  fen  back  w[h  a 
co„s,n  on  the  mouth,  and  the  horror  if  theknowled"; 
and  revulsion  whtch%t*.'/:'?r:"'  ""'  "'  "»"■ 
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"How  could  you  liear  ii  ?    Would  you  not  cry  out, 
Among  those  cyt-^  grown  blind  to  you,  lho>c  ears 
That  hear  no  more  your  voice  you  hear  the  >:\mv, 
G'ld  I  what  is  left  h\it  hell  for  company, 
But  hell,  hell,  hell  —until  the  name  so'breatlicd 
Whirled  with  hot  wind  and  sucked  you  down  in  tire." 

—  1).   G.    RossETTI,  .>/   /ms/  Confesiicn. 

Madame  Veuve  Geffroi  possessed  to  a  singular 
degree  the  faculty  of  knowing  her  own  mind,  and 
also,  commonly,  that  of  expressing  with  accuracy 
and  point  the  resolutions  at  which,  from  time  to 
time,  she  arrived  by  the  assistance  of  this  quality. 
When,  therefore,  she  took  her  way  between  seven 
and  eight  that  evening  to  her  hay -loft,  with  the 
intent  of  presenting  an  ultimatum  to  its  temporary 
inhabitants,  the  clearness  of  her  mental  vision  was 
momentarily  obscured  by  the  sight  of  one  of  them 
seated  on  her  chopping-log  in  the  shed,  near  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  with  nis  head  buried  in  his  hands. 
In  the  failing  light  this  figure  startled  and  almost 
disconcerted  her,  and  she  gave  vent  to  a  little 
exclamation.  The  Marquis  raised  a  ghastly  face 
and  looked  at  her  dizzily. 

"Bon  Dieu  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
ejaculated  Madame  Geffroi. 

Gilbert  rose  mechanically. 

"Are  you    ill   too?"  queried    his   visitor,   peering 
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at  him.     The  Marquis  shook  his  head,  murmurinfr 
he  knew  not  what,  and  turned  away  ti  escaoe  he^ 
Thirr.  ^^^r^  Geffroi  scanned  wha^t  she  Sd  see 
°  V^v  weR  S"^  i-^^""  '^^  ^^'■"^^^d  her  shoufders 
there?"  '    ^'^^"  '°  "'^-     "°^  '^  ^^e  other  up 

ho"^K'^°"''^^"°T'"  ^^'^  Gilbert  rather  wildly      -I 
have  been  down  here  ...  my  God  .  .      how  lontr  • ' 

some''s°cor1r"''BZr  "P^^if'  "l^^^^  GeffroTSiih 
\VhfchTs  it'  ?  ••  """"'  ^^  ^''h""  ^^'^^^^  ""'  ^^o'-se. 

audi^y'!'"'"'   '^""'"  •■"P"^^  Chateau-Foix  almost  in- 

''He   has   more  fever?"   pursued    the   inquisitrix 

"That^,^''t^-%'?,';H'^tf '-^^  ^^''^^  nonVnse    '•• 
ihat    s  It,    said  the  Marquis,  and  broke— to  his 

own  mfin.te  surprise-into  unminhful  lau^ter 

The  note  of  hysteria  did    not   escape  hfs  shrewd 
companion,  though  she  assiVnpH  it  tr.  ^  snrewa 

"  rrTmo  "  Ji         ¥j  ^"^  assigned  it  to  a  wrongf  cause. 

;irm     -•         u  '^''*'  '"°''^  '''"^'X'  Pitting  him  On  th^ 

your'fr  e^nd'is  nr   "  -^r'  '^^l^'  >'°"  ^"^^   b^"-- 
your  rriend  is  ill— or  is  he  your  brother  ?    Never  mind 

tnat  will  ease  your  anxietv.     I   have   made   ,.r.   Jf. 

b^UeV^  wtrh  ^  '"^'^^  '"^^  '"y  h^uTe'tt^he'i^s 
b.^ter.^    What  have  you   to  say  to  that,   my  youn^ 

TJ,"  ^r"?^"^ '^^.^  ^^"  y^"?"  stammered  the  Marnni^ 
The  twilight  interview  with  this  insistent  femaTe^va; 
like  a   nightmare,    from   which   he   more  and    mif 

isa^"  ^l^n^r,  "P,""'  ladder  you  can  ^e.  h  n,  S 
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or  at  least  he  will  have  some  one  not  quite  ignorant 
to  look  after  him,  and  he  will  be  as  snug  there  as 
a  bird  in  its  nest." 

"But,  Madame,"  began  Gilbert,  "the  danger  to 
yourself " 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Madame  Geffroi,  "  1  snap  my  fingers 
at  it !  Besides,  where  would  it  come  from  ?  Do  you 
imagine  that  any  one  from  there "  —  she  indicated 
Peze  over  her  shoulder — "would  venture  to  come 
poking  into  my  house?  Holy  Virgin  of  virgins, 
no !  But  what  would  inconvenience  me  would  be  a 
corpse  in  my  loft ;  that  would  compromise  me  !  No, 
the  young  man  must  be  brought  in.  Come,  up  with 
you,  my  good  man  !  "  And,  feeling  that  he  was  in 
the  hands  of  some  higher  intelligence,  Gilbert 
suffered  himself  to  be  waved  in  front  of  her  up  the 
ladder. 

still.  Gilbert  stood  like 
••  .eprived  of  all  volition  ; 
Me  could  never  go  near 
-.^ain.  And  yet  he  knew 
that  he  was  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing 
so.  Behind  him  Madame  Geffroi  scrambled  on  to 
the  floor  ;  he  never  turned  his  head  nor  offered  to 
help  her.  She  walked  past  him,  and  he  saw 
her  bend  over  Louis.  But  his  own  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  little  circular  window,  and  his  thoughts 
followed  them,  racing  round  and  round  its  circum- 
ference like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage.  Then  he  perceived 
his  hostess  beckoning  to  him.  His  feet  carried  him 
over  to  her. 

"He  is  quite  quiet  now,"  she  said  in  a  whisper. 
"See,  I  will  help  you  carry  him  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  But  you  will  have  to  take  him  down  it 
alone,  only  I  will  stand  at  the  bottom." 

It  was  a  real  surprise  to  Gilbert  to  find  that  not 
very  long  afterwards  he  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a   little,  very  tidy  room    with   a  diamond  paned 


In  the  loft  it  was  dir- 
a  statue  when  he  got 
he  only  felt  stupidly   .  . 
that  prone,   silent  figui 
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as  rl^fil"''#^'''>'^  Madame  Geffroi  approviinrlv 

had  hVhfpH  M  T"  *^^  ^^"^'e-  w'th  which  she 

aleaf'^fl'e  'rba^.L^.^esn^^^"  :  "^'^  '^^^''"^^ 
other  appliances      "\wUh.n        '   ^   ^P^^g^^    and 

I  am  r,  thafi  hav^^tVs  for/oft  ::^^^^'^"- 

thf;S.rhistfmerc"=^^   ~",-e  ^^-'^ 
the  same  roof  would  be  somethfn?  ''"  ""'^"'" 

Madame  Geffroi   nodded        "  Vo..  .vJii  *;  ^ 

The  hfeless  tone  of  his  thanks  appeared  to  reaw;,'  .n 

attraction  of  what   hfs   survey  cost  Wm    ^  Th'.  "'^^ 
birth.  ^   ^  *  ^''^  P^^^*-^  where  it  had  its 

ii^^  uple"!:ddr"S^b'\''^"^  .^K^-^^^' ^  -'- 

descended  i'Z   tt%htr"b:,ow^    '"    '''    '^^^    ^^ 
"^our   brother   is   better,"   said   the   lady.     -He 
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is  sleeping  quietly.  But  no— you  shall  not  see  him 
vet.  Later  in  the  day,  perhaps.  And  see  that  you 
do  not  show  yourself  to-day  ;  it  is  possible  that  they 

may  search  for  you."  .      ,      „         •     u     *i 

''Then,   Madame,"  broke  in  the  Marquis  hastily, 

"  we  must  go.     I  cannot  think  of  exposing  you " 

"Bah!"  returned  his  hostess  with  infinite  scorn. 
"  Do  you  think  I  shall  let  that  young  man  out  of 
his  bed?  He  could  not  stand  if  I  did.  And  I  should 
like  to  see  those  gentry  try  to  search  my  house  !  But 
they  may  come  prowling  round,  so  be  careful.  It 
they  should  come  here  you  can  hide  in  the  hay— or, 
wait  a  moment,  there  is  a  place  up  in  the  rafters 
where  no  one  will  ever  think  of  looking.  Here  is 
plenty  of  food  — you  did  not  take  any  last  night. 
With  this  somewhat  casual  recital  of  precautions  she 
tendered  him  a  basket  and  made  off.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  former  scarcely  struck  the  Marquis,  so  little 
did  the  idea  of  being  taken  seem  to  matter.  He 
climbed  back  to  the  loft  and  threw  himself  down  in 
his  former  position.  ,  .  ,     • 

As  hour  succeeded  hour,  the  stupor  which,  in  spite 
of  the  most  active  suffering,  had  held  his  brain  all 
through  the  sleepless  night  began  to  dissolve.     ''He 
trusts  us  !  he  trusts  us !  "     Yes,  he  had  trusted  them 
indeed,  and  with  a  trust  so  profound  as  to  be  un- 
conscious of  its   own   existence.     "  He   trusts   us  ! 
Which  of  them  had  said  that  to  the  other.-'     Itwa. 
round  these  words  that  the  stupor,  losing  its  hold, 
crystallised  into   a   fierce  and  absorbing  resolution. 
By  no  word  or  deed  of  his  should  Louis  know  that 
he  was  aware  of  his  treachery— until   the   day  that 
he  chose.     Louis,  too,  in  his  turn,  should  be  tricked, 
gulled,  befooled.     It  should  be  a  part— a  small  part 
—of  his  revenge;  though   indeed  there  was   in  his 
resolve   less  of  the   lust  of  vengeance  than   of  the 
instinctive    self-defence    of    his    own    unspeakably 
lacerated  pride. 
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Z\^, tZ' "^l^^, .^"'-^ »you^.   S^e 

into  an  aS-nemwh  ch  "CTurXTo"^^'  '-"k^"" 
a  young-  eirl's  fanrv    a  ,,-,     •       ,^7   "°  "^^^^  than 

make  her  form     Had  «K  .      •  '   '^^"''^  ^e  must 

support  the  idea      Hou,    if  i.         f/^  "'^^  """ch  to 
could  he  hive  teen  so  i.Vh/'h  '™"j  ?'«'  f"  ^er, 

copse  at  Chantemerle  wLre    Ee  e  ^^°"  l^ ^,"'^'" 
fadng  each'le^I^tordt  ITnJ'-'"''"  '""  ''"''^ 

he  had  recen^/helrnl^tln^/^r-t^TiS"  "■'^'•"' 

J^x%^:  o7ts^;Lfan^t.rr;n-'" 

with'iSS  a  oToraSti't"'"  ''^"^"-^  ^^f™^ 
"since  i,  appears  thatThatlh-  P',«?'"?  --equest, 
has  been  .IS^r^^^^^^^^^'^t!^  he'^.t 
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to  search  the  house  " — Gilbert  gave  an  exclamation — 
"  and  gone  away  satisfied,  it  is  quite  safe.     Come." 

"Searched  the  house!"  said  Gilbert,  stupefied. 
"But  they  have  not  been  near  me." 

"  I  did  not  say  they  searched  the  house,"  corrected 
the  lady  tartly.  "  I  said  they  came  to  do  so.  They 
did  not  remain." 

'*  Oh  ! "  was  all  Chateau-Foix  found  to  say,  wonder- 
ing how  the  representatives  of  the  nation  had  been 
routed,  but  not  in  the  least  doubting  the  fact. 

"Don't  talk  too  much!"  Madame  Geffroi  warned 
him,  as  she  opened  the  bedroom  door  and  pushed 
Gilbert  in  al-^ne. 

The  late  afternoon  sun  was  striking  through  the 
closed  shutters  in  thin  shafts  full  of  dant  ng  motes, 
yet  the  room  seemed  dark,  and  the  Marquis  stood 
a  moment  dazzled  by  the  contrast. 

"  Come  here,"  said  Louis  in  a  weak  little  voice  from 
the  bed.     "  Mon  Dieu,  how  glad  1  am  to  see  you  ! " 

Grown  accustomed  to  the  atmospheric  effects, 
Gilbert  stood  looking  down  on  this  new  Louis  as 
he  lay  flat  on  his  "jack — for  in  the  short  time  since 
his  mishap  he  seemed  unaccountably  altered. 

"Sit  down,"  went  on  the  Yicomte,  "and  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  doing  while  I  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  this  tyrannical  lady." 

The  Marquis  complied.  After  all,  it  was  quite 
easy  to  talk  to  him.  "I  have  been  doing  .  .  . 
absolutely  nothing,  but  staying  in  the  loft  awaiting 
developments.  And,  by  the  way,  the  good  woman 
tells  me  that  she  has  had  a  domiciliary  visit." 

Louis  went  off  into  a  fit  of  rather  feeble  laughter. 
"It  is  quite  true.  .  .  .  But  she  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter.  It  must  have  been  extraordinarily 
funny." 

"They  did  not  come  into  the  house,  then ? " 

"No,  I  believe  not.  But  she  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  receive  them.     Conceive  what  she  thought 
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of  passing  me  oft  tor?"     He  be^^an  to  lau^h  a^rain 
Do  you   remember,  Gilbert,   my  joking  \he  other 
ni^-l)t   about  you   and   this   dame,   and   saying  that 
she  would  probably  hide  you  in  her  bedroom?     My 
utterances  must  have  had  a  spice  of  prophecy  about 
them.     It  was  about  tliree  o'clock,   1  believe,  when 
these   individuals  came;    I    was   still   dozing,   when 
the  tyrant  entered  hastily,  and  said  with  great  direct- 
ness,  '  They  are  coming  to   look   tor   vou,   my  fine 
young  man.     I  do  not  fancy  that  they  will  set  foot 
inside  the  house,  but,  if  they  do,  remember  that  vou 
are   my  niece  Annette,   ill  of  a  fever.'     I    protested 
against   the   libel  on   Mademoiselle   Annette,   whose 
chin,  1  am  sure,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  a  razor 
but  what  could   i  do?" 

•'And  what  happened?"  asked  Chateau-Foix. 
.Nothing,    fortunately  — or    unfortunately,"    said 
Louis,  sighing  rather  regretfully.     "  I  was  not  called 
upon  to  play  this  beau  role  to  an  audience.     But  the 
good  lady  took  some  pains  with  the  staging.      She 
arranged  the  bedclothes  over  me  in  some  way  that 
nearly   suffocated   me,    and   took   away   my   clothes 
which  were  hanging  upon   a   chair,   substituting,    [ 
believe,  some  of  her  own.     1  was  too  modest  to  look 
at   them.       I    fancy   that   they   are   gone    now,    and, 
moreover,    that   my   own    have    not    come   back,    so 
that  I  can't  get  up." 

'•!  should  imagine,"  observed  the  Marquis  drilv 
that  you  could  not  do  that  in  any  case  " 
"Well,  perhaps  not,"  conceded  the  invalid.     "  But 
Gilbert,    we   must    be  getting  on.      Couldn't   you- 
couldn  t  you  leave  me  to  follow?" 

"That  is  not  very  likely,  is  it?"  asked  his  cousin. 
I  thought  we  settled  that  before.  You  had  better 
not  talk  any  more  and  exhaust  yourself.  To-morrow 
will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  getting  up,  and  as 
this  visit  is  over  I  presume  we  are  the  safer  for  it 
How  is  your  shoulder,  by  the  way?" 
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I.ouis  made  a  little  grimace  by  way  of  reply. 
"  You  do  not  look  over  flourishing  yourself,  my 
good  Gilbert,''  he  said,  scanning  him  from  the  pillow. 
"  I  should  say  that  you  did  not  sleep  well  last  night." 

"No,  I  did  not,"  answered  the  Marquis  in  a  fairly 
natural  tone. 

Louis  murmured  that  he  was  sorry,  and  there  was 
a  pause,  Gilbert  feeling  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  say.  Glancing  at  his  cousin  he  saw  that  he  wai 
lying  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  also  that  he  looked 
rather  spent.  He  got  up,  and  Louis  immediately 
opened  his  eyes. 

"Are  you  going?  .  .  .  There  is  one  thing  that 
1  wanted  to  ask  you  —did  I  talk  any  nonsense  when 
1  was  off  my  head  up  in  that  place?" 

Gilbert  felt  a  second's  spasm  at  his  heart.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  Louis  would  ask  such  a 
question.  .  .  .  His  answer  should  be  the  first  step 
along  the  road  which  he  had  mapped  out  for 
immediate  travelling. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  nonsense,"  he 
said,  fidgeting  with  a  spoon  on  the  table.  "You 
were  a  trifle  delirious,  of  course.  Ah,  I  see  what 
you  mean.  No,  you  were  much  too  rambling  for 
me  to  learn  any  secrets."  He  felt  that  to  carry  off 
his  part  with  conviction  he  must  loci-  his  cousin  in 
the  face  at  this  point,  and  did  so.  Was  it  fancy 
that  Louis  had  turned  whiter  than  he  already  was? 
He  could  not  pause  to  consider,  but  went  on  with 
a  geniality  which  astonished  and  disgusted  himself: 
"  My  dear  boy,  you  can  be  easy  on  that  score.  You 
did  not  tell  me  anything  .  .  .  which  I  did  not  know 
before." 

"That's  a  relief,"  said  Louis  in  a  jocular  tone, 
but  so  faintly  that  Chateau-Foix  was  aware  in  an 
instant  of  the  strain  that  he  had  been  through,  and 
saw,  indeed,  the  next  moment,  that  he  had  fainted 
in  good  earnest. 
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The   Marquis  looked   down  at  him   for  a   minute 
with    a    smile   which   was   not   ven-   pleasant,   then 
he  went  to  the  door  and  called  for  'Mrdame  Geffroi 
Amid   the   torrent    of   reproaches  and   lamentations 
which  ensued  he  made  his  escape. 

And  as  he  went  back  an  abhorrent  thought  leant 
suddenly  into  his  mind,  out  of  nowhere  1  not  so 
much  a  thought  as  a  picture-of  the  inn-kitchen  at 
TnH  V»f  "  ^'T^  throwing  himself  between  him 
and  the  man  who  "had  a  knife."  It  had  vivid 
colouring,  and  was  only  a  little  blurred  in  outline 
I     It   were   a   true    image   he  owed  his   life    to    the 

fmT^K/'5°  ^^^   ^'''■^y^^   h'"^-     It   ^^s  the   last 
intolerable  drop  in  the  cup. 

"Dear  Madame,"  said   Louis  politely   but  firmly 
shall  have  to  go  out  to  find  him  ! " 

hv  fh7^^  ^'"'"^:.  P^'"^'^"y  ^'■^^s^^'  '"  a"  armchair 
by  the  open  window,  with  a  flowered  shawl  over 
his  shoulders.  Not  far  from  him  his  hostess  and 
nurse   her  hands  on  her  hips,  stood  regarding  htm 

is  a  llyl'^thTdC  •' ^'"  ^'^  '''^'''''      "  «-  ^h-e 

regrh:r:^;v^,^'H-;:^^ 

"Directly   your  back  is  turned  I  shall  go  down  h' 

tJ  f  T.r"  ^^'''  '^"P"^'^^  "'^  «^  the  use  of  one 
-  Wh  "'^^t  probably  break  the  other." 

"That  was  two  days  ago,"  returned  the  Vicomte, 
and   I   was  fred.      It  shall  not  happen  again 

"  What  do  you  want  to  see  him  for  ?  " 
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Louis  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  quizzically.  "  I 
don't  want  to  sec  him  at  all,"  he  said.  "  It  will 
merely  mean  makincj  arrancyoments  for  leaving  you, 
and  you  cannot  think  that  I  desire  lo  make  those, 
can  you,  Madame?  But  consider,  this  cousin  of 
mine  has  an  adoring  mother  who  is  anxiously  await- 
ing him  at  this  very  moment — not  to  speak  of  a 
whole  tenantry  to  whom  he  is  a  sort  of  deity.  You 
would  not  have  me  set  my  own  poor  happiness, 
which  undoubtedly  c  nsists  in  remaining  where  I 
am,  against  maternal  affection  and  feudal  feeling!" 

Madame  Geffroi  sniffed.  '*  Huh  !  And  is  there 
no  one  who  expects  vou  back  with  anxiety,  my 
young  man?" 

Two  patches  of  colour  flared  for  an  instant  in 
Saint-Ermay's  pale  cheeks  as  he  responded  :  *'  Alas, 
no,  Madame,  nobody. — I  am  wrong ;  there  is  an 
old  man  who  will  be  very  glad  to  see  me.  But 
come  now " 

"As  if  you  were  fit  to  think  of  going  away," 
grumbled  his  jailor.  "You  shall  see  your  c  r-in 
to-morrow." 

Louis  shook  his  head.  "  Like  all  your  sex,  you 
must  be  convinced,  I  see,  by  ocular  demonstration. 
How  can  you  say  that  I  am  not  fit  for  anything?" 
He  got  up  suddenly  from  the  chair,  and  che  sh?wl 
which  adorned  his  shoulders  slipped  to  tae  ground, 
revealing  the  fact  that  his  left  arm  was  not  only 
supported  in  a  sling  but  was  bound  to  his  side, 
a  precaution  of  his  nurse's  to  prevent  his  using  his 
shoulder.  He  advanced  laughing  on  her,  a  slim 
boyish  figure  in  shirt  and  breeches.  "  I  swear  I'll 
kisi:  you  if  you  don't  fetch  my  cousin  !  "  said  he. 

Madame  Geffroi  put  up  her  hands  with  a  squeal,  and 
backed  rapidly  from  the  reach  of  the  one  effective 
arm.  "You  are  a  graceless  young  scamp!"  she 
said  from  the  door,  but  she  was  laughing  too. 
You  shall  have  your  cousin,  then  ! " 
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Louis  sauntered  bark  to  his  rhair    ind  f^untr  hitv 

faded  rapidly  off  h.s  far'..     Madame  GelTrois  question 
had   set   h.s  heart  achm^;.     Mnre  than  once  in   th. 
past,    w.ien     he    had    ^nut-    down     u,   Chantem.     .■ 
Lucienne    had     been    there    awaitintr   him    with     i,,' 
rest  <,n  the  terrace  -a  child,  it  is  true,  much  younger 
scarcely  noticed,  and  yet  the  same  Lucienne.     Thos,' 
had    been    happy    days;    all    the   happier   that   thev 
were    nut    poisoned    by   a    passion    which    had    ni 
right  to  existence,  when  he  was  a  thoughdess  b,.^ 
and    she   a   child    playmate,    nothing    more.       Nou 
she    would    never  wait    for    him    anywhere,    for    if 
ever    he   Pates  sent  her  back  to  live  in  security  at 
Uuintemerle,    the   old   house    could    never   see    him 
there  again,  .  .  .    Why  had   he  not  gone  with  h. 
o  bngland   as   Cilb-rt    had   suggested?     Whv   had 
he    acted   the    virtuous   rriend   at**  his    parting'  with 
her  the  other  day?     Why,  in  Gods  nLe,  had  he 
of  all   people  taken  up  that  always  ridiculous  role  ^ 
.   .  .     Smce   that   farewell     he    had    known    that   she 
loved  him  distractedly,  but  the  knowl -Ve.  with  ail 
that   It   contained    of    solace,    only   served   to   make 

Wirh  r  k''"''""'  '?^  .T'"^  ^'"*^'-  '■"  the  mouth. 
With    such   a   proof  of   her   love  as   she   had    then 

fhlfr  ln/"'V  n  ^^'  T^^'  '^^''  ''^^  have  been  had 
h„/'  L  H^'u"  ^:therwise  -  yes.  even  if  he  had 
but  plucked  his  hour  when  it  blossomed  to  his 
nana.  .      •     It  was   the   most  sickening   folly.     He 

cle^^'f"^  .^  '^t.PPu'r^^  ^"^  hers,Lsooth,  for 
he  ,^..7  \he  cold-blooded  Gilbert,  who  regarded 
^nd  Mm  P^'^^^hly  as  honoured  bv  her  betrothal, 
and  h.m  as  a  worthless  trifler.  And  he  liad  taken 
hJL  ^~^"'!?!ff '  unnatural  path,  in  the  hrst  place, 
he  did    n^I^-'l""""'"^  ^'•"-      "^  ^'^h  to  the  devil 

th.t  hi.  ?,-  K  ^  '"'1""'^^  fiercely-and  knew  not 
that   his   wrsh    was  ah 
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at  the  fallen  hhaul  when  (j.lbert  cam*  in,  aru.  coui 
not,  or  did  not  try,  to  conceal  his  mood,  but  merei 
looked  up  and  nodded  at  his  com  sn. 

•'So  you  are  out  of  bed?"  rmaflcf^J  ti 

"  Vts,"  said  Louis  shortly.     "  I  m-pi 
\\r  might  make  plans  fc    to-ns    rrow.  ' 

"  For  to-morrow  '     Do  ,ou  i  i nk  i   at 

"Confound     you!        wnke    ou?     lMvs     rri';)bly. 
'  Vou    are  as    bad    as   iht-   old    ladv.      I    tl^»n't   say 
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tiiat   I  could  walk  tar,  but    1    ^.r^  v.rtainiv       le. 
I-,  merely  a  question  of  g-tting       Tses." 

The  Marquis  shni^'j^ed  1  is  -hou   ier^ 
mat    you    are     reaily    conva. ••scent," 
"Wry  well.      But     t    shall  have  to  ( 
(leffroi's  assistance      1  don't  think  it 
tor  one  of  u^     •»  go    ■'  =»   ■  ♦hen,. 

"No,  of  c(     rse  n«  .^reed 

to  the  door  1      call  ir  l'- 

Madaine  G    fro   i   ....ght  t 
could  be  pr  ■  ijred,  tt^   ugh  ti.  ■ 
be   good   oii.  s.      But    ihet     die 
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ing  warningl;     on    L(«ui-    and   almo> 
on  the  Marqu  Resigning  herbdf  vuti 

tomed  decision    o  the      evitable,  she  presumed  that 
if  tliey    reaily    meant   t      start    early    next    morning, 

about  the  horses  at  once, 
■d    her  an    angel,    and    she 
^1    lier  head. 

woman   will    not   pay   for    her 
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urned     Louis    rather    absently, 
imagine  any  one  bold  enough 
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whole  appearance,  thrust  again  on  Gilbert  that 
possibihty  which  he  so  profoundly  wished  had 
never  occurred  to  him. 

"How  much  do  you  remember  of  what  hapnened 
at  the  Gerbe  d'Or?"  he  asked  suddenly.    "^^P^"^^ 

Louis,  who  was  apparently  lost  in  contemplation 
of  an  exceedingly  well- shaped  leg,  looked  up  in 
surprise.  "What  is  the  Gerbe  d'Or?  Oh  I 
recollect.  Why,  I  suppose  I  remember  as  much  as 
you  do. 

..wrl^l"  *^^^  i^  "°'  ^^^  much,"  said  his  cousin. 
Which  was  the  man  that  stabbed  you?" 

..  ^xf^^^  ^r  ^°^'"g^  vengeance?"  asked  Louis  lazily. 
Why,  the  tall  one,  of  course.  The  other  had  no 
chance ;  you  were  taking  up  too  much  of  his  time. 
My  friend  had  the  knife  in  his  waistbelt,  I  suppose  • 
1  never  saw  him  draw  it.  But,  if  it  is  any  satisfaction 
to  you,  I  think  you  knocked  him  down  yourself  after- 
wards.  In  fact  you  must  have  done,  for  I  certainly 
didn  t ;  I  was  lying  on  top  of  their  horrible  dirty 
plates. 

"  He  was  behind  me,  was  he  not?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Vicomte.  "Are  vou 
gomg  to  write  an  account  of  this  dastardly  outrage 
for  the  newspapers?  because,  as  an  aristocrat,  you 
will  not  get  any  sympathy."  ^ 

_' I  am  sure  he  was  behind  me,"  pursued  Gilbert. 

He  was  behind  me,  but  you  called  out  to  me  to 
turn,  and  then  he  stabbed  you." 

"Did  I?  Very  likely.  After  all.  you  do  seem 
to  remember  more  than  L     I  am  sorry  to  be  such 

\     .  .u'"^"^^'''.  ^^^    '    '^^^^y   '^"o^^-   "othing    more 
about  that  particular  episode."  ^ 

Evidently  Louis  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  he 
had  any  claim  on  Gilbert's  gratitude,  or  else,  for 
some  reason,  he  had  chosen  to  forget  it.  At  anv 
rate  the.^  was  no  more  to  be  got  out  of  him,  and 
Chateau-Foix  abandoned  the  attempt. 
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**  I  shall  not  stay  with  you  any  longer,"  saiu  he. 
"You  had  better  lie  down  and  rest,  had  you  not, 
if  we  are  to  start  early  to-morrow?" 

Louis  assented,  and  bent  to  pick  up  the  shawl. 
"I  am  sorry,"  he  remarked  in  a  casual  tone,  "that 
I  was  so  uncivil  just  now.  It  is  you  who  have  a 
better  right  to  be  annoyed.  You  must  have  been 
horribly  bored  these  last  few  days." 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  not  bored  !  " 
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CHAPTER   XXII 

"MO.VSIKUR    AIILKT" 

"  Ken  ye  wha  supped  Bessy's  haygies? 
Ken  ye  wha  dinner'd  on  our  lietsys  hagKies  > 
i'mr  good  lords  and  three  bonnv  ladies  " 

A  to  dinner  on  our  Bessy  s  hagmes 
Ae  gu.lo  ch,ef  wi'  his  gear  and  his  glaun.rie  ■ 
L..rds  on  the  l>ed  and  dukes  in  the'au„,rio    ' 
There  was  a  kings  son  kivcr'd  o'er  wi"  ruL-gies 
A   for  to  dinner  on  our  Bessy  s  haggles.  • 

—Bessys  //allies. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  next  dav      All  r««.  • 

b;^sar.L?:'j;:;?  ^;:t^:;^'  tiir'P 

bare   tisk   of  t       ■*'''  ^^'""^'^S  his  energies  to  the 
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beside  him,  in  the  same  flash  of  thought,  so  real  an 
admiration,  so  sharp  an  anxiety,  and  so  horrible  a 
hatred.  .  .  . 

They  moved  forward  another  hundred  yards,  the 
Marquis  steadying  him  as  they  went,  and  in  a  bend 
of  the  road  came  on  a  cottage.  Chateau-Foix  checked 
both  horses  at  the  door.  ••!  am  going  to  ask  for 
sheher,"  he  said  in  his  cousin's  ear.  "Can  you 
manage  to  stay  where  you  are— no,  I  had  better  help 
you  to  dismount." 

Louis  made  a  motion  of  the  head  to  be  taken  for 
assent,  and  in  another  moment  or  two  Gilbert  had 
dragged  his  swaying  form  out  of  the  saddle,  and, 
with  hiF  ?rm  round  him,  was  knocking  vigorously  at 
the  cott  ^c  door.  ' 

Hasty  and  feeble  steps  were  heard  to  approach 
It,  and  after  some  fumbling  with  bolts  and  bars 
a  wrinkled  old  woman  looked  out.  "You  cannot 
come  in,"  she  said,  before  the  Marquis  had  time  to 
formulate  his  request. 

"  We  only  want  to  rest  a  little,"  said  Ciiateau-Foix. 
"  1  can  pay " 

"No!  no!"  reiterated  the  old  woman,  and  it 
seemed  to  Gi'bert  that  there  is  an  unaccountable 
anxiety  in  her  tone.  "I  tel  so.,  that  you  cannot 
come  in  !  And  she  made  to  .ut  the  door,  which 
she  had  opened  but  a  little  way. 

But  the  Marquli  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  easily 
rebuffed,  and  he  planted  his  foot  on  the  threshold  in 
such  ^  manner  as  to  make  the  closing  of  the  door 
impossible,  and  threw  a  hasty  look  within.  As  the 
inner  darkness  cleared  from'  under  the  low,  black 
beams  he  made  out  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting,  with 
his  back  to  the  door,  on  a  stool  by  the  hearth.  The 
sight  of  this  back,  in  a  brown  redingote.  gave  him 
pause  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  encounter  a  possible 
municipal  officer  from  Laval.  As  he  hesitated,  the 
old  woman,  trying  to   shut  the  door,  gave  vent   to 
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^kS'S/"'""'''""'  ""'  ^^^  •"-  by  ^he  fire 
.    "Do  not  be  so  inhospitable,  Barbette."  he  sair! 
.n  p  easant  and  noticeably  well-bred  tones  ' 

Gilbert  would  have  drawn  back,  but,  with  Louis 
chngmg  bhndly  to  his  shoulder,  the  'thing  could  not  be 
done  quickly  enough,  and  the  stranger  was  on  h"s  feet 
and  coming  towards  them.    He  was  a  man  about  forty 

Permit  me  to  assist  you,"  said  the  easy,  commanding 

The  sound  of  it  roused  the  Vicomte  for  a  second 
I  am  merely  tired,"  he  murmured,  trying  to  sS 
''^*'^''>^ p^i^rt's  encircling  arm.  ^  ^  "^ 

He  had  a  fall  from  his  horse  some  days  a^o  and 

u  r'ieei'Llh"'^^'''  ^''^'"'"^^.  ^^^  MaiquTcare 
ruiiy,    seeing  the   stranger's  sw  ft  glance  at   Lo.ii«;' 

arm  as   he   moved   to  the  other  side  to  help      m 
Between  them  they  steered  the  young  man^s  stumblim: 
S' W  f"'^  '^  ^i^^^^^'  .^ntrtVeTo'e'o' 
high  back         ^""^^  '"''''^"^'   ^'^  ^^^^  ^&^'"«  the 
The    other    bent    quickly   over    him        '«  Hp    ha. 

Sr''  Th^'i^n'"  ''  ^''''''''-  *•  ""d  with^om: 
one'"    Infl  f   L^""'  ^^:^^  b^""  ^  ^^"^«d  awkward 

red  whefe  he  h.H^h'M^'?  °^'"  ^^"^'  ^'"^^''^d  with 
I  ,  4^'^,"^  "^^  held  Louis  by  the  elbow  Hp 
looked  Chateau-Foix  full  in  the  face.  '    ^*^ 

1  he  Marquis  bit  his  lip  and  silently  cursed  his 
now'"  Wi'th?ut"a  ^S  i;^^  ^"  ^^"^  a'knTwound 
r  Jnfa^'i^r  ^nc-rnt  ^a^rnTVrh^eh"L^dre 

"farbette,"  said  the  stranger  sharply     "  brin^r  n 
bowl   of    water !      Would    you    not   ffnd    it    easfer 

s^tdeT'^A'^r    ^^'    ^^"^   ''   ^""    '-"gth   on     he 
settle?       And  thus  he  was  helping  Gilbert  almost 
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before  the  latter  was  aware  of  it.  "  How  long  since 
this  broke  out  afresh,  I  wonder?"  he  said  halt  to 
himsvlf,  and  Gilbert  rould  only  reply  with  truth  that 
he  did  not  know.  The  fiction  of  a  fall  was  not 
referred  to  again,  and  the  stranger  having  called  on 
Barbette  for  fresh  linen,  bound  up  the  Vicomte's 
shoulder  with  even  more  skilful  fingers  than  Madame 
Geflfroi's. 

♦*  He  must  stay  here,  of  course,  for  the  present,"  he 
said,  drying  his  hands  on  his  handkerchief.  "  When 
he  comes  to  we  will  give  him  some  brandy.  And, 
parbleu,  he  is  rather  long  about  it."  He  knelt  down 
again  by  the  still  insensible  Louis,  and  laid  his  ear 
to  his  heart. 

All  this  while  the  old  woman,  with  wringings  of 
the  hands  and  muttered  protestations,  had  hovered 
round  the  group  like  a  flustered  hen.  The  stranger 
who  so  coolly  placed  her  dwelling  at  the  travellers' 
disposal  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  the  Marquis  was 
puzzled  by  her  behaviour.  At  this  juncture,  suddenly 
remembering  that  he  had  a  flask  of  brandy  in  his 
holsters,  he  looked  towards  the  door — now  shut — and 
made  a  movement  as  if  to  go  to  fetch  it.  The  old 
woman,  following  the  direction  of  his  gaze,  instantly 
cried  out  in  accents  of  dismay  :  "  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,  the  horses!"  She  stopped  as  suddenly, 
with  a  sharp  guilty  intake  of  the  breath. 

Gilbert  turned  in  astonishment,  conceiving  himself 
addressed,  and  startled  by  the  use  of  his  title.  But 
the  other  man  too  lifted  his  head  sharply  from  Louis' 
breast  and  glanced  up  with  a  frown  at  the  speaker. 
Then  he  flashed  a  look  on  Gilbert,  saw  his  start  of 
self- betrayal,  raised  his  eyebrows  —  and  the  next 
moment  burst  out  laughing. 

"  There's  but  one  tiie  between  the  two  of  us  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  getting  to  his  feet.  "To  which  of  us  does 
it  belong? — I  fear.  Monsieur,  that  you  have  not  long 
relinquished  yours  ! " 
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.ts^'darT  e^e'/'anT  sieLI/'^  ^'h'"'  ''V'  ^-'  -^^ 
chestnut  hair,  its  cleft  chin  !nH^'■''^'"^  ^""^^^  ""^^^ 
Something  of  charm  .  u  ^ u-"'^**'  aquihne  nose, 
instinct  cHed  out  thaT  thTs"!..!:    ''"^'    ^"'"-thing    of 

nor  even  a  republican  of  anTkinS  '''LT '"^"Tr' 
someth  nor  that  wa^  rr,th\.      u-     ,        ^"°  moved  by 

galM  noTeTwi.f'Uil'j'''''  -ream,  and  Gilbert 
fude  of  the  confidence         ■'""""'  '^^"  ^'  "■=  ""^K"!- 

.if;'>'he"e^1Jli^i:,^.  ?o^,l7-'-  ~3-™en.  of  ™, 
name  is  Chateau-Foix  Li.  •  r"  ^^  «^v" 
my  home  near  ChanTo'nnay    anTmv"^  from  Paris  to 

ST'veyou  the  real  truth-was  tabh^n'''"''"^''""^-'" 
m  an  affray.'  stabbed  some  day.s  ago 

waTX.''"Cu  at  Je'„,t"^fi''  "":."?  "^'-^  hand 
"Be  quiet,  Barbette  ^M  Heaven,"  he  declared, 
half  a^n  hou/^rtalf  „i,^;„rj:[,,t  ..f^f'^-Poix, 
"■ill'nff  .  .  .  if  your  views  r_"  ■    ''  y""  '"■'■ 

.s..me^H;nT:hani:i''„?t:"-^^"'"  ■^"""'-'-  ""-^ 

andbol^er^artttTH";"'"  '"  "  '-■«  ™-. 
momenurUy  forS,Tf 'fi  ''  ''°\"  "'  "•«  1'">'  and 
eyes  were  si  "Ll.TLuo^^n"™^"'-  """"•     Louis' 

for  an  instant  ab,.u,  his  "Xte  ifos'^T/R'"'''  f'J"^ 
over  him.  P'^'     '-a  Kouerie  bent 

vico^LX"ni':;rhi^  ^:r^^y;:  ---ed  the 

surgeon,  Monsieur  .  .  le  Marauis^  P^'' -^  ^""^'" 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart ''^  ^''"''  "^^  ^° 

'  You  heard  ?  "  ejaculated  Gilbert. 
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"Indistinctly,"  replied  his  cousin.  "I  am  pre- 
pared not  to  have  heard  if  Monsieur  wishes." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  La  Rouerie  quickly. 
"  Yes,  you  may  sit  up  if  you  wish.  Do  not  try  to 
stand  yet.     Barbette,  where  is  my  flask  of  brandy  ?  " 

"I  will  get  mine,"  said  Gilbert,  hastening  to  the 
door. 

La  Rouerie  quitted  Louis  and  came  after  him. 
"Barbette  shall  show  you  where  to  put  the  horses," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  You  cannot  possibly  go  on 
to-night." 

"  But  we  cannot  stay  here,"  protested  Gilbert. 

"On  the  contrary,  you  can  perfectly  well  do  so. 
You  will  probably  kill  that  young  man  if  you  take 
him  on  to-night.     Besides,  I  want  a  talk  with  you." 

"But    you  —  your    own    danger "    stammered 

Gilbert. 

The  proscript  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  am  only 
'Monsieur  Milet',  a  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  staying 
at  the  chateau  of  Launay-Villiers.  The  person  I  am 
here  to  meet  may  not  come  to-night ;  if  he  does,  so 
much  the  better.  Barbette  would  let  herself  be  cut 
in  pieces  for  me." 

"But  not  for  us,"  thought  Chateau-Foix,  and 
hesitated. 

"That  is  settled,  then,"  said  the  Breton  easily. 
"Barbette,  show  Monsieur  where  to  put  the  horses, 
and  make  us  a  bed  ready  at  once."  He  took  the 
flask  from  Gilbert's  half  unwilling  hand  and  went 
back  to  his  patient. 

When  Gilbert  returned  he  found  Louis  propped  in 
the  corner  of  the  settle,  talking  with  rather  feverish 
animation  to  their  new  acquaintance.  And  suddenly 
Gilbert  realised  how  nothing,  apparently,  could  more 
than  a  little  dim  his  cousin's  charm — neither  illness, 
nor  fatigue,  nor  an  ill-fitting  coat,  nor  an  uneasy 
conscience.     But  had  he  a  conscience  at  all  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouerie  had  a  way 
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to  mute  if  not  to  acaSesLt.  u^^  ^-^^  ^^"  ^^^^^^d 
in  spite  of  his  expolSons  h.d'?^  '  '^^'  ^°"'^' 
the  bed  by  which    Xr  1°"!',  ^"^  ^^^^  ^"sconced  in 

the.  iiving-Um  wksid;  ne'S'  'a"^7h;;  G-m^^r^  °^ 
sitting  on  the  settle  hv  f h^  -^  '    r      ,.  ^^  Gilbert  was 

Brittany  hadTrari  of  M.K  l."?  ''"  '.^^"  '"'='  "»"« 
his  duels,  as  wen  as  of  hf.  If!"  ''"'^^'  t'"  <■"='"«  »"d 

no  research   havTn/ revealed  X^'  'l^^  disappeared, 
still   continued   the^d'rSn   nfh'^^t  "^^^"^^  '^^ 
what  he  had  heard  of /hfitl         •    u^'!  ^^^^emes.     But 
disposed  him  in  his  avou^\'2H''?K'^  "°f  particularly 
no  more  than    ru^^our    "h.f       °i  ^'!  ^'^"^  ^^  ^''^<'' 
little  Maine  cott^JJ  "he  man^h'"'^-  , A"^  ^^'•^'   '"  ^ 
magnetic,  and  inf  nitelv  mo.     ""'^'J'.  ""P^^^ous  and 
had  ever  dreamt    ^^s^avTn J  h'^fP^^-  '^^"  Gilbert 
of  an   organisation^c.^^"?-^  '^^^"''^  ^'"^  the  details 
throughout  BSvanS"^'"^'^  "°'"P'^*^'  '■^'^i«-d 
from  CoblentTtfnmir.Plf^''^'""^  °"'y  '^''  ^i&nal 
army  of  the  Princes^  said  f/  r"^  "'°- '°"-       ^^^en   the 
by  Thionville  and  Verdun  h^H?^'  T^"''^  ^'^^^^ 
he  should  give  the  word    .rH  ^     ^u  ^^''  ^^  ^^^^'^ns, 
his  nucleus^  ten  tho°ul'n"mer"'  °"  ""'"'  ^^''^ 

opp^idT  hisTwn'  Tttr^ct'ed^^Gr  ^°  ^'-^trically 
efficiency,  but  With  il^^^S^^,^^,!^^ 
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sympailiise,  and  he  remained  silent  when  La  Rouerie 
hau  rwiished. 

"You  don't  approve?"  said  the  Breton,  flashing  a 
quick  glance  at  him. 

"  Not  of  invasion,"  answered  Gilbert. 

"Not  of  the  return  of  voluntary  exiles,  with  our 
banished  Princes  at  their  head?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Chateau  -  Foix,  "if  they  came 
back  unsupported  by  Prussian  or  Austrian  levies. 
But  they  will  not." 

The  Marquis  de  la  Rouerie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Then,  were  you  in  my  place.  Monsieur,  you  would 
not,  if  you  could,  march  on  Paris  to  deliver  the  King?" 

"  I  would  do  it  to-morrow  if  I  were  sure  that  I 
should  not  meet  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  under  the 
walls  1 " 

La  Rouerie  sprang  to  his  feet.  "M.  de  Chateau- 
Foix,  men  have  called  me  reckless  an(i  unpractical, 
but  you !  .  .  .  I  will  stride  a  bargain  with  you. 
Organise  Vendee  as  I  have  o'-ganised  Brittany,  and 
in  six  months  we  will  march  together  on  Paris 
with  never  •'  Prussian  to  help  us  I  " 

So  electrj  vas  his  enthusiasm,  as  he  stood  there 
with  sparklir.  •  eyes  and  outstretched  hand,  that  the 
soldier's  dreams  which  Chateau  -  Foix  had  long 
relinquished  glowed  hot  for  a  moment  before  him, 
and  he  stared  up  at  La  Rouerie  fascinated,  gripping 
the  edge  of  the  settle  with  his  hands.  The  Breton 
laid  hold  of  the  heavy  oaken  tabh-  and  dragged  it 
nearer. 

"See,"  he  said,  taking  out  a  knife  and  scoring  the 
wood,  "here  is  the  Loire  ;  here  is  your  coast-line.  \ 
began  by  creating  a  council  in  the  chef-lieu  of  every 
department.  Now  here  arc  yours  —  P'ontenay  for 
your  own  department  of  Vendee  proper,"  he  stabbed 
the  point  into  the  table,  "  Niort  for  Deux-vS^vres, 
Angers " 

Gilbert  got  up  and  interrupted  the  draughtsman. 
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knife  still  stabbed  intoihe  table  ..Yn^.rf^  ''"  '^ 
"■•"i  do^'n'^T  '^  '  '^l-"  of  their  rilir^?""  ^°""*' 
••Butifev.",,^"","'?'"  ">  ""ink,"  replied   Gilbert 

past  two  years  and  more  "  ^      '    v  enaee  lor  the 

since  you  are  so  convinced  of  it    fh J.  ^'^"^  y""' 

t'oS!\-tSt."„-i?3£SFr 

doSr  ;,";r""''"  '■;="'"■  ^nd  what  wiirv,^^ 

h^e^eyulrl-b'ect^^  t^h'.:  ZZi::,s'^  '^r';,  "'^n  ^ 
happen  ;  I  don't  ••^'  ^^  ^'''''^^  ^^«*  *'" 
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T^a  Rouerie  studied  him  for  a  moment  as  he  sat 
'•^ere,  and  then,  casting  a  siiddnn  glance  towards  the 
bed  in  the  corner,  crossed  the  room  towards  it. 
"Can't  you  get  to  sleep?"  he  asked.  '*  I  am  afraid 
we  are  doing  a  devilish  amount  of  talking." 

"Oh,  I  find  it  rather  soothing  than  otherwise,"  was 
the  Vicomte's  reply,  and  La  Rouerie,  coming  bark, 
observed  in  a  low  tone  to  Gilbert:  "I  like  that 
cousin  of  yours,  M.  de  Chateau-Foix,  He  has  the 
pluck  of  twenty."  To  which  Gilbert  replied  rather 
stiffly  that  the  Marquis  was  very  good.  .  .  . 

It  was  in  truth  their  conversation  which  had  kept 
Louis  awake,  for  he  was  deadly  wear\',  and  had 
already  dozed  off  only  to  reawaken,  after  a  more  or 
less  troubled  period  of  slumber,  to  hear  the  sound 
of  voices,  and  to  see,  through  the  faded  green  serge 
curtains  of  the  bed,  a  close-framed,  ill-lit  picture  of 
his  cousin,  seated  by  the  table,  his  chin  propped  on 
his  hands,  listening,  while  La  Rouerie.  all  animation, 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  canvas.  And  once — or  was 
he  dreaming?— they  were  both  standing  up,  and  with 
them  was  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  talking  as 
eagerly  as  they. 

These  snatches  of  oblivion  deprived  him  of  all 
sense  of  time,  and  when  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the 
last  occasion  it  might  have  been  midnight,  or  ten 
o'clock,  or  the  small  hours.  It  was  consequently  a 
surprise  to  him  wrien  he  was  awakened  by  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and,  looking  up.  found  Gilbert 
standing  over  him  and  the  room  full  of  daylight. 

"Is  it  morning?"  he  exclaimed.  "Where  is 
M.  de  la  Rouerie?" 

"Gone,"  said  Gilbert  briefly.  "  It  is  half-past  six. 
Are  you  well  enough  to  go  on,  do  you  think?  We 
ought  to  get  to  Entrammes  or  beyond  to-day." 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  said  farewell  to  '  Monsieur 
Milet,'  that  excellent  surgeon,"  remarked  Louis  later, 
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as  they  moved  off,  with  their  unwilling  hostess 
scowling  at  them  from  the  doorstep.  "And,  1)\ 
the  way,  hadn't  you  a  third  person  participating:  in 
your  interminable  conversation  last  nitrht,  or  w-as  I 
dr?jming?" 

"  No,  you  were  not  dreaming,  "  returnetl  his 
cousin.  "  It  was  the  man  whom  M.  de  la  RouenV 
came  here  to  meet— a  salt-smuggler  named  lean 
Cuttereai    or  Chouan." 
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TRAVKLS  OK  AN  ENGLISH   ENTLKMAN 


"  Well  hail'ii.  well  hail'd,  you  jolly  gallanls, 
And  whiUier  ate  you  Im;  inJ-a? 
O  let  mi'  have  your  company  till 
\Vc  come  uiiIk  Uie  Sound-a. 

■  Tht  liio  Xoble  KinsDUit. 

A^  the  sun  set  on  Nuille-sur-Vicoin  a  single  horse- 
man clattered  into  its  main  street,  and,  drawing  rein 
before  the  Soleil  d'Or,  looked  about  him.     Mr  Harry 
Trenchard  had  been  journeying  in  France  for  pleasure, 
but  even  to  his  impassivity  there  had  oome  an  intima- 
tion that  the  pleasure  was  well-nigh  over,  and  that  its 
place  was  being  taken  by  an  increasing  peril  which 
was  not,  however,  without  its  own  charm.    The  young 
man— he  might  have  been  thirty— was  thei   fore  pro- 
ceeding to  Nantes  by  leisurely  stages,  and  on  horse- 
back, as  his  custom  was,  he  having  a  dislike  to  the 
diligence.     Tall,  well-built,  well-dressed,   he  sat  his 
mare  with  a  confident  aspect,  and  as  he  looked  alonj^ 
the  almost  deserted  street  he  exclaimed  aloud  at  the 
negligence  of  the  hostelry  which  hung  out  its  sign  of 
refreshment  and  provided  no  ostler  to  hold  the  steed 
of  the  traveller. 

He  shouted  ;  no  one  appeared  at  the  moment,  but, 
as  he  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  stirrup  preparatory 
to  dismounting,  the  figure  ot  a  young  man  emerged 
from  a  side-street  on  his  right  and  crossed  the  cobbles 
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towards  the  inn.      Mr  Trenchard  was  not  sure  that 

uJu'^'t  '',^'^..^Y°K^^   h'"''   but  as  he  looked   very 
shabby  he  nailed  h.m  again  in  his  resolute  tones. 

f  u  ..'  u'"^  ^°P^  ^^"*^^'  c°'"«  and  hold  my  horse ' 
shall  be  out  in  a  minute."  He  swung  out  of  thJ 
saddle  as  he  spoke,  and  when  he  turned,  with  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  was  astounded  to  find  the  shabby 
young  man   regarding  him   with  what   he  instantly 

characterised    to    himself    as    "a    d d    insolent 

French   stare."     He  looked   very   handsome,    She 
III,  and  at  the  moment  decided'/  quarrelsome. 

in  rnlr  7"'  Ti°  ''"'^  >'°"'"  '^°'-^^-"  he  exclaimed 
in  tones  of  mingled  anger  and  astonishment. 

Irenchard  attributed  this  resentment  to  the  form 
rather  than  to  the  nature  of  the  request,  since  the 
newcomer  seemed  by  no  means  too  prosperous  to 
be  above  acceding  to  it, 

:*  I  beg  your  pardon,  citizen,"  he  said,  with  scarcely 
veiled  sarcasm  -  forgot  that  I  was  not  giving  yZ 
your  proper  title.  I  assure  you  that  I  meint  n5  d"s" 
respect  lo  you  nor  to  the  French  nation-but  if  you 
will  not  hold  her,  will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
a  citizen  who  will?"  " 

Instead  of  being  further  irritated  by  this  somewhat 

moUifild  ¥h"  r'*^  ''1''>'  y"-/--^  appeared 
mo  lihed.      The   frown   disappeared,   and,    suddenly 

tdJl  nf  U?  ^^'^'  'T''^  ^'  ""^  ^h"  '^  ^"'"S^d  at  an 
on  th  "?!,"'' "W-h*^  *'^'"'^  "^^^'-er  and  put  a  hand 
remarked  h  ^^' r'^"^'  ^'!^'  as  Trerichard  now 
worn  coal.  '"   ""   '''"^'   ^'"""^'^  ^'^  ^^*^"- 

travJlW -ff  no  need  :   1  will  hold  her  myself,  citizen 
he   n  7'  f      '^"^  ""{''  ^  ^■"'"P»su'-e  not  unmixed  with 
the  a  r   of  one   conferring   a   favour.     Nor   was   his 

oVtiu'\o::rc,rsses:*  -''  -^  ^  ^"^'•'^--'  ^^^  ^^--'' 

Trenchard  swept  a  haMy.  half-puzzled  glance  over 
^»«".  and   went  into   the   tavern. "^  Outside  Louis  dc 
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Saint-Ermay,  who  loved  all  horses,  stood  with  her 
bridle  over  his  arm  and  talked  to  the  Englishman's 
mare. 

"  Was  I  not  a  fool,  ma  belle,  to  be  angry?  But  it 
was  startling,  confess  now,"  he  said,  stroking  her 
muzzle.  "I  hope  your  master  will  be  generous  to 
a  poor  one-armed  devil.  And  are  you  not  to  get 
anything  yourself?  "  The  mare,  pleased  by  the  voice, 
began  to  sniff  at  him,  and  hnalty  dropped  her  nose  on 
to  his  left  shoulder.  Louis  winced,  and,  smiting  her 
softly  under  the  chin,  induced  her  to  remove  this 
mark  of  favour,  on  which  she  searched  his  pockets  for 
apples,  and  the  Vicomte,  whistling  idly,  looked  at 
her  be;autiful  lines  and  wished  that  he  and  Gilbert 
had  a  couple  of  steeds  like  her  in  place  of  their 
own  broken-down  hacks. 

Presently  out  came  the  mare's  rider  again,  tapping 
his  booted  legs  with  his  riding-whip. 

*'  Hallo !  my  beast  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
vou,  citizen.  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  going 
on  ;  1  shall  wait  until  to-morrow.  But  I  shall  want 
my  horse  put  up,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  servants  at 
this  inn." 

"There  are  scarcely  any,"  responded  Louis.  "1 
vill  take  your  horse  round  to  the  stable  if  you 
wish." 

'•Thank  you,  citizen,"  said  Mr  Trenchard,  feeling 
in  his  pocket.  "And  see  that  some  one  attends  to 
her." 

"  If  you  want  that  done,"  advised  the  Vicomte, 
"you  had  better  come  round  with  me,  for  most  likely 
there  will  be  no  one  there,  and  though  1  would 
willingly  stable  her  myseit— she  is  such  a  fine  beast 
-I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  manage  it  with  one 
arm." 

Again  the  Englishman  looked  at  him,  puzzled  at 
his  easy  tone,  and  the  assignat  between  his  finger 
and  thumb  dropped  back  into  his  pocket  as  he  post- 
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poned  the  moment  of  recompense.  Louis  smiled  to 
himself  as  he  turned  to  lead  the  mare ;  the  little 
interlude  was  amusing  him. 

The  stables,  by  coi,  tesy  so  called,  rather  resembled 
a  cowshed,  and  the  yard  was  thickly  coated  with 
various  kinds  of  mire.  Here,  however,  thev  did 
hnd  a  sort  of  ostler,  to  whom  Trenchard  a  little 
suspiciously  committed  his  mare. 

"  I  shall  come  out  again  shortly  and  see  that  vo . 
have  done  your  work  properly,"  he  said  severely, 
and  turned  round  to  reward  the  holder  of  his  steed 
fully  expecting,  he  knew  not  why,  to  find  that  ht" 
had  slipped  away.  But  the  shabby  young  man 
stood  at  his  elbow  in  evident  expectation  ot  .some 
recognition  of  his  services. 

rhl'If'*"'?  ^°"',  '^'^'^^^  "he  said  gravely,  pocketing 
the  blue  ten-sol  assignat  without  a  trace  of  embar- 
ra.ssment.  «*If  you  want  me  to  hold  your  horse 
again  you  will  find  me  in  the  inn."  And  with  a 
species  of  salute  he  made  his  way  over  the  filth  of  the 
yard  towards  the  hostelry.  The  Englishman  could 
have  sworn  that  he  laughed  softly  as  he  went. 

By  nightfall  the  traveller  was  fully  persuaded  that 

tne  :^oiex\  d  Or  was  the  worst  of  all  the  bad  French 

mns  on   .yhich  he  had  chanced  on   his  wanderings. 

He  had  the  best  bedroom,  which  a  tawdry  attempt 

^^^"'u^"u''5"''f    '■^"^^^'■ed    only   the   more   squalid. 

and    he    had  also   the  best  supper,   a    meal    which 

merely  awoke  in  him  a  wonder  as  to  what  the  worst 

could    be  like.     To  eat   it  he   sat  at  the   best   table 

spread    with    th<'    best   cloth,  and   he  thought  as  he 

surveyed    the    latter    article   with    disgust,     that   the 

inferior  tables  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  which 

had  none,  might  be  preferable.     And  while  he  studied 

these  less  lofty  places  he  saw  at  one  of  them,  to  his 

surprise,    his  acquaintance   of  the  afternoon.      Seen 

without  his  hat.   in  a  room  full  of  bucolic  faces,  he 

—as  well  as  the  companion   with   wham   lie   shared 
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the  little  table  in  the  corner — seemed  to  the  English- 
man oddly  incongruous  with  his  clothes.  The  dis- 
crepancy was  so  striking  that  he  became  curious. 

"Can  you  tell  me  who  those  two  men  are — who  is 
the  one  with  his  arm  in  a  sling?"  he  demanded  of 
the  frowsy  wench  who  removed  the  thin^  of  skin  and 
bone,  afloat  in  tepid  water,  which  the  inn  termed  a 
roast  chicken. 

She  followed  his  glance.  "He  is  a  druggist's 
assistant,  Monsieur.     The  other  is  the  apothecary." 

"Apothecaries!"  repeated  Trenchard,  incredu- 
lously, looking  at  them  again. 

"Yes,  sir.  The  citizen  apothecary  himself  bound 
up  my  hand  for  me  this  afternoon  whtn  1  cut  it.  He 
is  very  skilful." 

"  H'm,"  said  Trenchard  sapiently. 

He  resolved  to  speak  again  with  the  shabby  young 
man,  whom  he  once  saw  glance  laughing  in  his  direc- 
tion, but  when  he  had  finished  the  two  companions 
were  gone,  and  he  did  not  sec  them  again  that  evening. 
I^ter,  when  Trenchard  tossed  in  the  best  bed,  he  re- 
ijretted  that  he  had  not  applied  ta  the  apothecary  for 
some  specific  against  its  other  occupants. 

But  the  apothecary  might  himself  have  been  in  the 
same  need,  for  the  attic  which  he  shared  with  his 
assistant  was,  outwardly  at  least,  more  objectionable 
than  the   Englishman  s  chamber.     Nevertheless,  on 
one  of  the  two  pallets  which  lay,  without  bedsteads, 
on  the  bare  floor,  near  the  single  dormer  window, 
Louis  slumbered  peacefully.     Chateau-Foix,  on  the 
contrary,  was  looking  up  at  a  solitary  star,  the  only 
clear  object  in  view  either  of  his  eyes  or  his  mind. 
At  last  the  star,   much  ga/ed  at,   seemed   to  grow 
dim  and  die  out,  and  then  all  at  once  he  was  staring 
at  it  again,  grown  brighter  than  ever,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  heard  a   noise.     He  listened  ; 
it  was  repi-ated,  and  defined  itself  as  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  door. 
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For  a  moment  Gilbert  hesitated,  then  he  decided 
not  to  wake  the  s.eeper,  and  got  up  to  see  what  it 
was.  When  he  drew  back  the  crazy  bolt  he  saw 
standing  there,  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  the  slatternly 
girl  whose  fingers  he  had  that  afternoon  bound  ud 
3he  looked  completely  terrified. 

-Go!    go  at  once!"    she    said   in    little    gasps. 

You  will  all  be  murdered,  or  put  in  prison  at  least ' 
I  heard  them  say  it." 

*'Who?"  asked  Gilbert,  bewildered.     "And  who 
will  be  murdered?" 

..?*'^^  P""'  S'^"^'ed  nervously  down  the  staircase 
May  I  come  in,  lest  thev  hear  me?"  And  as  the 
Marquis  stepped  back  for  her  to  enter  she  went  on 
quickly  :  "You  and  your  friend,  the  English  milord. 
They  say  that  he  is  one  of  Pitt's  spies,  and  that  you 
are  aristocrats.  O  mon  Dieu,  the  dreadful  threats ' 
I  heard  them  in  the  bar-room.  They  are  half  drunk  • 
they  will  denounce  you  to  the  section  if  they  are 
sober  enough,  but  they  will  come  up  and  cut  your 
throats  if  they  get  drunker. " 

At  least  the  |^irl  seemed  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
her  warning      The  lantern  swayed  in  her  shaking 
^.r'^V^"^  .^^^  "8^'y  features  were  rigid  with  terror 
What  she  said  was,  moreover,  quite  possible.    Gilbert 
went  across  to  his  cousin's  pallet. 
..  vil!  '""'^  had  already  struggled  upon  to  his  elbow. 

What  on  earth  are  you  doing?"  he  demanded  in 
a  sleepy  voice.     ' '  Is  this  an  assignation  ?  " 

Chateau-Foix  told   him,  while  the  trembling  uirl 
implored  them  to  be  quick. 

"Oh,  let   us   leave   by  all   means,"  observed   the 
Vicomte   when   Gilbert   finished.     "Can  we  get  at 

^n  waik''^"'  ^""^^ '  ^^^^  ""'^^^  ^"^  ^^^'^^  *^^"  '^'^ 
•'Here  is  the  stable  key,"  put  in  their  protectress. 

fJn!7u   '^  "V  ""f  ^M?u'  f^  ^^^  •'*^'*'  ^"'^  a  lane  leads 
from  the  yard.     1  will  help  you  saddle  the  horses  " 
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"And  the  Englishman?"  asked  Louis,  getting  to 
his  feet.     "  Has  no  one  warned  him  ?  " 

"We  cannot  very  well  leave  him,"  said  Chateau- 
Foix.     "Still " 

"Oh,  we  will  give  him  a  chance,"  said  Louis 
cheerfully.  "He  is  a  good  fellow;  perhaps  he  will 
tip  me  again.  Just  help  me  into  my  coat,  Gilbert, 
and  while  Mademoiselle  and  you  get  the  horses  ready, 
I  will  go  to  the  milord's  room." 

As  Louis  in  his  disabled  state  could  be  of  little  use 
in  the  stable-yard,  Gilbert  reluctantly  consented  to 
this  plan,  and  as  silently  as  they  could  the  three  stole 
down  the  creaking  staircase. 

So  it  befell  that  Harry  Trenchard  was  roused  from 
a  deep  though  troubled  slumber  by  a  hand  which 
vigorously  shook  his  shoulder,  and  by  a  low  voice 
adjuring  him  in  English  instantly  to  get  up.  As  his 
eyes  blinked  in  the  sudden  candle-light  he  pushed 
his  hand  quickly  under  the  pillow. 


That   is   useless,"  said   the   voice. 


1    took   it 


away  before  I  woke  you.  I  am  the  man  who  held 
your  horse,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  you  and 
I  and  my  cousin  are  in  danger  of  being  murdered." 

Trenchard  lay  for  a  full  ten  seconds  and  stared  at 
his  midnight  visitor  without  speaking.  Possibly  his 
survey  convinced  him,  for  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
said  slowly:  "Then   I  will  get  up." 

"Pray  do,  and  be  very  quick  and  quiet,"  said 
Louis,  seating  himself  on  the  bed.  '^Are  vou  a 
spy  of  Pitt's?" 

"Oho!  is  that  the  game!"  exclaimed  Trenchard 
as  he  got  out  of  bed.  "  No,  I  am  not.  And — imagine 
your  speaking  English  ! — why  should  we  be  murdered 
together?" 

Louis  told  him,  very  laconically,  while  Trenchard 
hurried  on  a  portion  of  bis  clothing. 

"Then  you  are  a  proscribed  aristocrat?"  he  asked, 
surveying  the  shabby  figure  with  interest. 
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''So  they  suppose,"  returned  Louis  with  composure. 
Are  you  nearly  ready,  because  we  cannot  wait  much 
longer. 

Trenchard  finished  buttoning  his  waistcoat  before 
replying.  •'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  come,"  he 
said  suddenly.  ••  Why  should  I  run  away  from  these 
rapscallions?     I  would  rather  see  it  out." 

Louis  got  off  the   bed  and   scanned   him  with  a 
glance  between  amusement  and  annoyance.     "Very 
well,    milord,"    he    said.       "Here    is    your    pistol 
Perhaps,  then,  one  of  us  may  have  your  horse?" 

..  wr^""^?""^  y°"  •  "  -*'^  ^^^  traveller,  rather  angry. 

Why  should  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  Why  don't 
you  stop  too?" 

"Because  the  next  knife  I  have  into  me  may  go 
further  than  the  last,"  returned  Saint-Ermay  wkh 
meanmg.  "  However,  it  is  nothing  to  me  whether 
you  come  or  no.     I  have  warned  you." 

Mr  Trenchard,  half  into  his  coat,  stared  at  him 
across  the  bed,  and  the  dimly-seen  figure  may  have 
suggested  to  him  that,  after  all,  the  more  adventurous 
course  lay  m  following  the  unknown  out  into  the  night 

"  I  don't  know  who  the  devil  vou  are,"  he  said, 
"but  Vl\  come  with  you." 


CHAPTER   XXIV 


"  I    SENT    A    LETTER    TO    MY    LOVK 


1       ^ 

i^ 

i         ! 
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'  O  thou  unfaithful,  still  as,  ever  dearest, 
That  in  thy  beauty  lo  my  eyes  apf)eareM, 
In  fur.cy  rising  now  to  reawaken 

My  love  unshaken  ; 
All  thou'st  forgotten,  Imt  no  change  can  free  thee. 
No  hate  unmake  thee  ;  as  thou  wcrt  I  see  thee. 

O  thou  my  star  of  stars,  among  ihii  gs  wholly 
Devoted,  sacred,  dim  and  melancholy. 
The  only  joy  of  all  the  joys  I  cherished, 
Thou  hast  not  perished." 


Robert  l!Kii)r.r> 


Fortune  was  markedly  kind  to  the  fu^itivfs.  'Ihc 
bar-parlour  of  the  Soleil  d'Or,  whence  indeed  a  con- 
siderable clamour  was  heard  to  issue,  lay  in  the  front 
of  that  hostelry;  the  stable -yard  was  completely 
deserted,  and  its  deep  dirt  silenced  the  horses'  hoofs. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  their  reunion,  the  three 
men  were  riding  unchallenged  aU)ng  the  high-road, 
into  which  the  lane  fnjm  the  yard  had  conveniently 
and  unostentatiously  conducted  them. 

•'  We  are  in  luck,  by  Gad!  "  observed  Mr  Trenchard 
feelingly.  "  1  cannot  be  sufticiently  grateful  for  your 
warning,  Monsieur.  May  I,  without  indiscretion, 
know  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  addressing?  My 
name  is  Trenchard.  " 

•'Forgive  me,"  said  Louis,  "and  let  me  present 
mv  cousin,  the  Marquis  de  Chateau-Foix.  He  has 
a  faiity  for  travelling  as   a  druggist,  and   you  may 
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address  him   as  the   Citizen   Pomoonne      f  am  ♦u 

IbZ'Zi  ?a  veTanT'a'd  ^otv"'''^  "l'"f°™*''°" 

the  mllHT     r  .    ^f^f  "^S^  ^^"^-     ^^""'s.  who  rode  in 
the   middle,  hs tened  with  concealed  amusemenV-  tl 

a^d-^u?rf  ^'■^''>'  f"^"^."^  ^°  ^he  sen.,  of  MTTreV.d - 
tv^om  he  did'^n;.^''   '^"^   knowledge  that  someb^ 
maa?r<^  u'  rh  T^  "^"""^  ''^'  ^^"^'"^^  copiously  about 
matter    u,.,ch  did  not  personally  concern  him    acted 

minH  fl"    .^^^'"'  ^"'"  '^'^  °^^"  thoughts,  and  h?let  hi 

n  the  Fn^?i?h''"''  "^  ''^^'  ^^^^^'^^  '">  ^e  a  lectun' 
^orId-„nl  K*'''r'':'"''""-''^he  noblest  in  the 
A  orld      on  the  hnghsh  system  of  local  trovernmem 

duTv  of  ':rV'^''  yourlower  orders  nted"  on  The 
Uuty  of  a    andlord  to  reside  on  his  estate      -  I  1  m 

difrMr..n» .        1  \u-     •    "^'^*^'    '    a"i   afraid    it    s   verv 
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"  I  must  tell  you,"  said  Louis,  with  a  note  of  enjoy- 
ment in  his  voice,  "that  my  cousin  has  always  lived 
on  his  estates,  from  choice." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  Enfjlishman,  a  little  taken 
aback,  and  Gilbert  was  conscious  that  he  was  craninjj 
his  neck  in  the  Jarkness  to  look  at  him.  '|  I  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  single  proprietor  in  France 
who  did  so;    I   had  heard  rumours,   but  discredited 

them."  

"There  are,"  said  the  Vicomte  judicially,  "a 
number  of  such  persons,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  they 
who  are  responsible  for  the  Revolution." 

The  champion  of  the  resident  landlord  could  by  no 
means  accept  this  staggering  statement,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  combat  itwith  due  vigour,  evii'  ntly  expecting 
the  Marquis  to  bear  his  part  in  n'butting  the  charge 
brought  against  him  by  his  kinsman.  But  nothing 
was  further  irom  Gilbert's  intentions,  and  i  e  argu- 
ment, which  had  now  taken  the  place  of  the  lecture, 
cor:<:inued  as  a  duologue. 

Owing  to  the  inferior  horses  of  the  cousins,  the 
little  cavalcade  progressed  but  slowly,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  Mr  Trenchard  was  at  all  chafing  at  having 
to  accommodate  his  pace  to  theirs.  Indeed,  when 
pressed  once  or  twic*;  to  leave  them,  he  absolutely 
refused,  asserting  that  since  the  Frenchmen  were 
making  for  the  Loire  at  Varades  or  Ingrande,  and 
he  was  goin^f  to  Nar.i.  >,  their  ways  lay  together  as 
far  as  Cande.'  Dawn,  therefore,  found  the  three  slill 
jogging  along  the  high-road.  But  since  the  paling  of 
the  stars  conversati«)n  had  flagged,  and  when,  about 
six  o'clock,  the  travellers  came  in  sight  of  a  little 
village,  thev  drew  n-in  not  unwillingly.  Having 
^.,t  '  -ood 'meal,  they  then  bought  provisions,  made 
an  ursuccp  3<'''  .^' tempt  to  obtain  better  horses,  an 
equally  .abortive  one  to  induce  Louis  to  rest  for 
an  hou  ,  a-'d  :;.et  o^T  again  unmolested.  At  mid- 
(In      iit  V  rested  themselves  and  their  nearly  wt)rn-out 
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unmolested   Srquestio„'r^'Sf„ri^"l°r  '*<>•  *"- 

poppies.  ^  "P°"  ^  ^'"'"P  o^  waysid. 

Si.frnlt^^~!I"^°'^V"**^'y-''^"»'"«^s   ^•«'>  of  my   native 
sururisfrf      H«    .~-   .  ^'""""*»  /nen .-'     asked  Gibert. 

i™,!;;'fe^-.o"hi.'"'i,';  „^''7he''':ii,'''Lri  "t"*-' 

attending  more  ciosely  *    '   ''*''   '"   "^^ 

vou!  Mo„:,>„r  le  Marquis"^"  ""'  ^°"^"=^^  ""'«  '" 

.h:  neigi'^n,s"^q':i.;'';'i^r'^vr;'Sh "•'  '"°>" 

married   an    Knclishman     Sir'    w^,"""!' ?/'="" 

Fox  thatheZ      ?"'  a  ^^Yj^g^J'^'ited  from  Chateau- 
la^sted  fo'rVnt^r'r  .lili^/o-jTo"^'™  "'  ">-  '"'-" 

the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  "  ^ 

You  are  very  kind,  Monsieur."  murmured  Gilbert. 
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"There  is  Cande,"  broke  in  Louis  suddenly.  He 
had  not  spoken  a  word  since  the  Englishman's 
revelation  of  his  domicile. 

They  all  pulled  up,  while  Trenchard  ind  thf 
Marquis  debated  whether  they  shoii  cl  enter  the  little 
place  or  no,  and  finally  agnn-d  that  the  night  coultl 
well  be  spent  in  a  thick  clump  of  pine  trees  some 
quarter-mile  off  the  road,  but  that  tht  Marquis  was  to 
push  on  a  little  towards  Candc  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  sort  of  reconnaissance  and  also  of  procuring 
further  provisions. 

Nineteen  hours  on  a  bad  horse  had  not  improved 
the  condition  of  Louis'  wounded  shoulder,  but  he  was 
not  particularly  occupied  with  the  curious  little  shoots 
of  pain  along  the  top  of  his  left  arm  as  he  sat  in  the 
lir  w<>»kI  with  his  back  against  a  iree,  and  looked  at 
Trenchard,  busy  with  the  horses  at  a  short  distance. 
For  as  he  gazed  at  him  he  detached  him  from  his 
surroundings,  and  saw  him  riding  up  the  wide 
sweep  of  carefully  gravelled  avenue  that  led  to  Ashley 
Court,  with  a  letter  from  Gilbert  to  Lucienne  in  his 
pocket.  That  Gilbert  would  send  a  letter  he  did  not 
doubt.  It  seemed  to  Louis  as  if,  armed  with  the 
overwhelming  desire  which  swept  through  him,  it 
would  not  be  impossible  by  sheer  force  of  will  to 
dispossess  Trenchard's  spirit  from  its  habitation,  and 
himself  'ourney  to  England  in  its  place.  He  shut 
his  eye-  and  put  his  head  back  against  the  fir  bole. 
His  niind,  wrenched  from  its  moorings  by  physical 
fatigue  and  pain,  was  floating  away  from  his  control, 
and  seemed  to  him  to  h  •  curiously  independent  of  his 
body.  Scene  after  scene  of  the  last  few  days  swept 
mistily  through  his  mind,  but  all  the  time,  at  the  back 
of  them,  was  some  thought  which  he  was  reaching 
after  and  could  not  grasp.  At  last,  quite  abruptly,  it 
formulated  itself,  and  fell,  as  it  were,  into  his  hand, 
and  he  held  it,  a  tangible  object,  for  a  moment  in  his 
palm.     He,  too,  could  send  a  letter  to  Lucienne. 
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The  blood  leaped  in  his  veins,  and  he  opened  h 
eyes  and  saw  Trenchard  beside  him. 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  asleep,"  said  the  English- 
man half  apologetically. 

"I  believe  I  was  dozing,"  responded  Louis. 

"  You  would  be  more  comfortable  lying  down." 

"I  suppose  I  should,"  returned  Saint-Ermay ;  but 
he  made  no  movement,  and  continued  to  gaze  at 
Trenchard  so  mtently  that  the  latter  began  to  feel 
somewhat  uncomfortable. 

"No,"  said  Louis  at  last  aloud,  "I  can't!"  And 
immediately  he  shifted  his  position,  and  with  the  aid 
ot  his  unfettered  arm  slipped  down  to  his  full  length 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Trenchard,  rather  alarmed,  sprang  up  and  stood 
over  him.  "  Are  you  faint?  I  have  some  brandy  in 
my  holsters.  ^ 

"No,  thanks," said  Louis.     "  I  think  I  am  sleepy." 
Oh,  very  well,"  returned  the  Englishman.    "Look 
here,   1 11  get  you  a  saddle.     You'll  be  much  more 
comfortable." 

And  meanwhile,  seated  on  a  fallen  tree  about  half 
a  mile  away,  his  horse  grazing  beside  him,  Gilbert 
also  was  occupied  about  a  letter  to  Lucienne.  But 
there  was  in  his  mind  no  conflict  over  the  question  of 
sending  it— what  detained  him  was  its  contents.  As 
he  sat  there,  pencil  in  hand,  there  ran  through  him 
a  thrilling  desire,  not  indeed  to  accuse,  but  to  betj 
for  some  explanation,  for  the  recital  of  some  con- 
doning circumstance.  Stronger  motives  stifled  it. 
rhe  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  transmuted  his 
love  for  j^ucienne  into  a  passion  intensely  protective, 
half  lover-like,  half  paternal.  He  could  not  bear  for 
her  to  have  so  far  to  humiliate  herself  as  to  acknowledge 
that  her  heart  had  strayed  from  him.  Moreover, 
how  siiort  a  way  had  it  strayed  !  He  took  out  and 
re-read  the  little  singed  letter.     "I  cannot  bear  it! 
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Come  to  me!"  The  cry,  forlorn  and  despairing, 
seemed  to  flutter  across  the  miles  which  separated  her 
from  him,  and  to  nestle,  faint  as  a  whisper,  in  his 
heart.  He  put  the  letter  back,  and  a  consuming  rage 
lit  his  face.  Yes,  it  was  so ;  she  had  appealed  for 
protection  against  Louis— Louis,  the  traditional  honunc 
a  bonnes  fortunes,  who  had  amused  himself  with  her, 
no  doubt,  for  a  month  or  two,  and  passed  on,  regard- 
less of  the  ruin  he  had  caused.  By  God !  it  should 
be  no  one's  ruin  but  his  own  !  Again  the  image 
of  the  copse  smiled  at  Gilbert,  and  this  time  with 
preciser  details.  It  was  sunrise,  and  the  Vicomte,  in 
his  reddening  shirt,  the  sword  fallen  from  his  hand, 
lay  writhing  on  the  woodland  grass.  .  .  . 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  clump  of  firs  Gilbert 
perceived  his  cousin  lying  under  a  tree  with  a  saddle 
for  a  pillow,  and  a  cloak  spread  carefully  over  him. 
Near  him  sat  the  owner  of  both.  "  What  an  excellent 
opportunity  !  "  the  rider  reflected  with  a  sneer. 

Chateau -Foix  slept  little  that  night.  Towards 
morning  he  sank  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  wh'ch 
he  woke  with  a  start  to  find  Trenchard  saddling 
the  horses.  Louis,  apparently  himself  again,  was 
assisting  him   as  well  as  he  could.      Chateau-boix 

remembered   that  they  had   arranged  overnight   tor 
an  early  start— and   separation,  since  their  ways  no 

longer  lay  together— and  it  was  already  six  o'clock. 
♦'^Why  did  you  not  wake  me  before?"  he  asked. 
"  It  seemed  a  pity,"  answered   Louis  cheerfully, 

nulling  at  a  strap.     "  Conceive,  also,  the  virtue  I  feel 

at  being  up  before  you.     Can  I  help  you  with  that 

girth,  Mr  Trenchard  ? " 

"Thanks,  I  have  finished,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  What  is  our  next  mc  e  to  be  ?  "  , 

"  Breakfast,"  responded  Louis  promptly.     "  Don  t 

1  gather  that  Gilbert  went  foraging  last  night?    We 

used  to  think  an  al   fresco   meal  the  height  of  bliss 

when  we  were  boys." 
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The  Marquis  went  silently  to  his  saddlebags  and 
produced  their  contents.      Louis  talked   through^  t 
the  brief  meal  which  followed  with  his  accustomed 
pirits.     Chateau-Foix  said  very  little.     The  minutes 
were  slipping  away,  and  he  wished  with  all  his  heart 
that  he  could  draw  Trenchard  aside  to  give  him  the 
letter  to   Lucienne,  but  it  was   impossible  to  do  it 
without  attracting    Saint- Ermay's   attention.      The 
idea  that  Louis  would  know  all  the  time  his  purpose 
in  doing  so  was  insupportable  to  him.     Sooner  than 
that  he  would  deliver  his  commission  in  front  of  him. 
It  was  what  he  had  to  do  in  the  end.     Somewhat 
reluctantly  the  three  led  their  horses  out  of  the  little 
wood.    The  upland  was  astir  with  the  breath  of  a  new 
morning.     Trenchard's  way  lay  south-west ;  and  to 
join  his  road,  whose  signpost  rose  against  the  skv 
half  a  mile  away,  ran  a  bridle  path  among  the  gorse. 
He  mounted  slowly  ;  the  others  stood  by  their  horses 
in  front  of  him. 

"  I  wish,  by  George,  that  this  was  not  good-bye," 
he  said  with  rea'  feeling.  "  I  can't  make  speeches, 
you  know  .  .  .  but  I'm  deuced  grateful  to  you  both. 
If  there's  ever  anything  I  can  do  I  hope  you  will 
command  me.  Ah,  by  the  way,  M.  de  Chateau- 
Foix,  what  about  taking  a  message  from  you  to 
Sir  William  Ashley?" 

Gilbert  paled  a  little.  "  I  mean  to  take  advantage 
of  your  kind  offer,"  he  said,  slipping  his  hand  inside 
his  coat.  "I  will  ask  you  to  convey  this  letter,  not 
to  Sir  William  himself,  but  to  Mademoiselle  Lucienne 
d'Aucoun,  my  affianced  wife,  who  is  at  present  under 
his  care." 

"I  shall  be  only  too  much  honoured,"  replied 
Trenchard,  with  an  inclination. 

"  You  will  be  putting  me  under  a  great  obligation," 
said  Gilbert.  He  glanced  mechanically  at  the  letter 
as  he  held  it,  address  uppermost.  Louis,  leaning 
against  his  horse's  neck,  was  looking  away  into  the 
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distance,  and  only  his  profile  was  visible.     His  air 
XScern  stunj  the  Marquis  in  sorne  .nexpUcabl^^ 

'tShTrnewTt' to  confer  Th?  cLstraint  that 
he  Tad  been  putt  ng  on  himself  snapped  suddenly 
Hke  an    overdrawn^  bow.      "You    have   perhaps  a 
message    to    send   her    too?"     he    said,    launching 
Se  words  at  his  cousin  like  a  missile. 
'^^The  second  that  they  were  out  of  ^.^  ."^^^^^^^^^fi 
would  have    given  all   that  he  possessed   to   recall 
Zt      He  saw   or  thought  he  saw,  Trenchard's  eye- 
1^4  go  ^pr^Ad'the  coiur  ebb  f-m  ^ouis^face  as 
he  turned  sharply  round  and  faced  hin^.     He  had 
hLself  in   hand  again   in   a   moment,   and   with   a 
Sol  immeasurably  stronger  for  his  outburst. 
'°"  My  Cousin   and'l  were   both   brought   up  with 
Madem^oiseUe  d'AucourC^^^^  ^^He"  slm^  eSe  wl's 
rppaUufh  s  toneTKrned  to  the  Vicomte  and 
related  iis  question.     Louis  had  ha^  time  to  co^ec 

1  the  letter  wh  ch  Trenchard  put  silently  into  an 
Tnner  pocket.      A   Iment   later ^hey  had   shaken 

hands  with  their  companion.  gathering 

-Good    luck   to  you  both,     said    he,   gatnering 

X^  r^JtiQ      "  Mav  I   say    '  Au   revoir  ?     I   shall 

exCct  .0  see  you  some  dJy,  Monsieur  le  Marqu.s. 

at^ury?  iHs'L  promise,  is^t  not,  it  ever  you  come 

'"  "  CeSn'ly,"  replied  Chateau-Foix  with  something 
resemb^ga'smile.  Then  he  drew  himself  up.  '1 
hope  to  be^at  Ashley  Court  before  very  long. 

"To  claim  vour  betrothed,  finished  Irencnara, 
cros^ngthTt'rof  this  declaration  wUhoutr^^^^^^^ 
at  its  significance.     "Naturally.     Well,  1  hope  tnat 
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day  will   soon    come.      Good-bve    sir       r^A  u 
Vicomte.      I   trust  your  sh    ulder  wil    n..     •  '^'''y^' 
much  more  trouble     Th^  in\,i^l.-  -    "°*  S:»ve  you 

to  you  as  weH      If*evlrto      ^^'°"'  cr  course,  extends 

be'glad  to\ear  /rorndtC  Tyou"""'  ^^'h'  ^"'^ 
luck  !  Au  revoir  '  "  R«  ,•  J  i.-  *  /  '  ^^^  ^^st  of 
his  mare.  '       "^  '^'^^^  ^'^  ^^^  and  turned 

his^e'l-?or'  ^Th^V'  °"t*h^fght  in  his  mind-to  repair 

ir.- stSF^H  f  "f  "^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Vicomte  from  IwnS  "ov'e'r  He  h°»rt'"'''""'  ""• 
a  situation  more  clearl?  nn?  ,„;  j  ".?''  T'""  ^'^n 
more  oromntlv  "^^,"y>  "or  acted  on  his  knowledee 

.wic:  irtKidie  trt^e  hTh"  h'"*.  °?"' « 

put  his  mare  to  the  ,r„T?  t  ^  ^^"i""  ■*!  last  he 
and  was  ™  the  hU  r^rt'"',  S^'".'"  *«'  ^W-Post 
last  time,  was  seen  to  ;^^V •'"'■,"«'  """"  ^^  the 
his  head  and  to  se  W?T  ""^  ""',  """•»  fi™'y  on 
The  ei^etf r'L'js,;ra„^'4t't, -=-"<<• 

G.lbert    plunged  instantly  into  action       "Th 
goes  a  good  son  of  John  Bull,"  saW  te'    "  I  .     " 
that  he  w  II  have  a  safr  ;,nH   JT  ■       '  '""st 

his  native  Suffolk     tS~  ?       P'^asant  journey  to 
instruct  his  nSbou^s  [^  R  no  doubt  that  he  will 

culture,  but  ?  r 'afSIfd  that  he  wnrnn"?"  "' "«"■ 

hem  zs  superior  to  British      niH  1      ?  /'Present 

lecturing  yo^u  .00  on  fhe'stb^ec^l  „rs°'" "^ "  "'"" 

but'^"!  ^rir-'strAd'-ttv'  ,^'™m-*"  '^''^• 

far  as  ,  can  rec^C"  he  ts"wefe3"'  ''"'  *'™^-  » 

"  thi  *?ELfc«^"'^"i  P"'"".S  -«  •■-  horse, 
the  -bodimef';='o\'Sr;?i,£r,?d'-Vo  -  fnend 
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am  sure  that  he  thinks  it  a  greater  privilege  to  belong 
to  that  sacred  class  than  to  be  born  a  Rohan  or  a 
Montmorency  in  France.  .  .  .  Well,  shall  we  be 
starting?    Can  you  manage  to  mount? 

'•Perfectly,  thanks,"  responded  the  Vicomte,  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup.  This  solicitude  was  new,  and 
the  sudden  flow  of  conversation  amazed  him. 

•'My  idea,"  resumed  the  Marquis,  as  he  turned 
his  horse's  head,  "is  to  push  on  as  far  as  La 
Cornuaille,  and  then,  if  we  cannot  possibly  get  other 
horsf's,  to  proceed  on  foot.  These  creatures  will 
certainly  not  carry  us  further  than  that.  We  could 
then  make  up  our  minds  whether  to  cross  at  Ingrande 
or  Varades.     Don't  you  think  that  would  be  best? " 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  bewildered  Louis. 
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''Ot    PKUT-OX    fiTRE   MIEUX   QU'aU   SEIN   DE   SA 
FAMILLE?" 

-Opera  of  £.„/.  (^^rds  by  .Mar^meUusic  l.y  Grdt^y^ 


inio    ner    boudoir.      "Anf«..,^   *  n  ^  »vinao\v 

the  Pouzauges  dii^enr^  h  K^^"^.'"^  "°^  that 
accident  on'^tL  ofd  so  ^thlt  'he"  n'^'^'^  ^^  ^" 
not  come.     It  is  unbearable '»        '    "^^spaper   has 

Madame,"  said   the   nnW     «<  i 
afternoon  to  ;ee  old  M^e  Blandin  it  f""  r^^'^'^S    this 
and  I  will  return  by  the  vH la^e  Lh  ^  9"y°nni^re, 
has  come."  ''^  '"^^^  *"^  ^ee  if  the  paper 

exZmJd  fhf  M'arauise'.h°  "V^'^J"^  ^«  ^°^"«h!" 
anticipated,  the  pries  was  n'^'^'  ^°'''.  ^^  »^^d  been 
chateau,  and  practiS Uv  In  TJ  ^"  '""^^^  ^^  the 
Antoine  down  ^a™i^or^rv  "  s"lf;  "  '  T'"-  ^^"^ 
and   said:    "  It  is  a  ter^ht      -f^^  Paused,  sighed, 

been  so  punctilioL^S^hel^ie^of  h?''^'"  ^'^^ 
(and  that  you  suoDortPri  h.rr.  ■  •!  °. ,  '^  marriage 
Pcordea/Ade,aX3^„X;^-<;=i?ded^her.o„J. 
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she  was  doing  when  she  made  that  stipulation.  But 
for  her  there  would  not  have  been  all  this  anxiety 
on  Lucienne's  behalf— But  there,"  she  added,  with 
a  more  feeling  resentment,  "there  is  always  Louis 
as  well.  I  feel  convinced  that  he  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this   delay.     If    I    had    been    consulted   a    little 

more "  ,  .  t      •  »  * 

"Gilbert  did  his  duty  in  going  to  Louis  assist- 
ance, Madame,"  said  the  priest  gently.  "It  is  not 
for  us  to  lament  over  the  consequences.  Moreover, 
you  have  had  no  bad  news." 

•♦  No,"  said  the  Marquise,  not  noticing  that  he  used 
the  second  nerron  plural  where  the  first  would  have 
seemed  •■  •>  .  'ural.  "  No,  there  has  been  nothing 
but  silc-  ut  that  is  enough.     None,  I  suppose, 

but  a  iVO\  »  'an  understand  a  mother's  anxieties." 
She  bit  her  tip.  .  .  .  "Are  you  going  immediately. 
Father?  Ask  Mere  Blandin  if  she  would  like  me 
to  send  her  some  soup.  ...  He  is  remarkably  un- 
concerned," thought  the  Marquise  to  herself,  as  the 
priest  passed  out  into  the  sunlight.  "And  yet  I 
am  sure  that,  in   his  own  way,  he  is  very  fond  of 

Gilbert."  .   ,        ^  u  j   i-     ^ 

For   more    than    a    fortnight    the   two  had   lived 
together,   and    it    spoke    well    for    the    restraint    of 
Madame    de    Chateau-Foix   that   not  until   the  last 
two  or  three  days  had  she  allowed  herself  to  betray 
how  overwrought  she  was  becoming.     The  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  was   not  in   itself  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  entire  absence  of  a  letter  or  message 
of   any    kind    from    Gilbert,   and  the   news  of   the 
temporary  popularity  of  the  King  since  the  events 
of  the  20th  of  June,  which  had  filtered  through  to 
the  provinces,  was  more  puzzling  than  reassuring. 
Cn    one    count    at    least  — that    of    Lucienne  — the 
Marquise  quite  realised  the  need  of  her  son's  journey 
to  Paris,   but  her  anxiety  caused  her  to  feel  that 
even  for  that  necessity  there  must  be  blame  some- 
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where,  and  who  ^vus  so  near  at  hand  to  bear  this 

wjA'*""  ^""^^"^^    '^'^^'•^  ^^as   no   fault   to   find 
hJin      m'  ^""^  so"?^'''""  «1^«  wished  that  the?e  had 

lo   oe  a  care   to    her.      She  watched  him   now  as 

he  went  down  the  steps  to  the  terrace.    Supposing 

that  he  met  some  official  from  Chantonnay?^^     ^ 

There    lay  open   on   her    table    a   codv  of  SaJnf 

s'^^udr^zf  ^rS:^?'^'^   ^-  ^^^y  c-sed^er" 
M    Jlc  ?-  ^^^''^^  "^^s  a   favourite   book  with 

M.   des  Graves,  and  one  which  he  usual' ^  carried 
m   his  pocket  -  a  fact  well   known    in    the  ^oust 
hold  since  the  celebrated  day  vears  atrn  whin  x^- 
having  obtained   possessi^JI'  ^fhis'^Vx     had  Jut 

volume  to  the  priestt  calsTk!'  Z  Z^^TdtZt 
the  pages  at  random  and  read:  '  La  Suke  la 
plus  parfaite  est  celle  qui  est  pleine  de  trartau  liti 
de  quietude  et  dp  mr^c  "  wu  jj  'ranquume, 
,«„  r  /u  L  .  '^^Pos.  She  did  not  oroceed 
any  fur  her,  but  glanced  at  the  clock  and  shu°  the 
book  with  something  like  a  snap.     It  was  Is    {  M 

p""se6\h:Z7s'^r     ^^'"^   "°"^-   wou^dtav" 
passea  the  hours  of  suspense   in   prayer,    but  with 

her  to  pray  was  to  work!     She  spent  the  af"ernTon 

m  a   tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  1  v  n^-rooms   h 

etVt??o'h:?'boud"'^  T''y  ^'-^  o'clock^  XTsh 
Gilhprf'^  hoH       *'°"^°""'  having  satisfied  herself  that 
feehnl^  nf  hf  ''^'  thoroughly  aired.     This  gave  her  a 
reeling  of  his  imminent  arrival 

About  the  same  time  M.  des*  Graves  was  walkinrr 
slowly  homewards,    his    head   and   shouWe^s  'beni 
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with  the  weight  of  care  he  carried.     He  was  horribly 
anxious.     Two  days  ago  the   newspaper  had  con- 
tained   a   somewhat    veiled    and    evidently    delayed 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Royalist  conspiracy, 
followed  by  a   number  of  arrests.     There   were   no 
names  given,  and  the  Marquise,  if  she  had  even  seen 
the  announcement,  had  mercifully  not  connected  it 
with  Louis'  political  escapade  nor,  consequently,  with 
Gilbert's  errand.     But  the  priest  had  every  word  of 
it  by  heart.     Moreover,  he  knew   what  Nladame  de 
Chateau-Foix  did  not  know  that  Gilbert's  name  had 
once  figured,  by  accident  or  design,  on  the  list  of 
conspirators.      x^or  two  days  he   had   kept  silence, 
but  he  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  could  bear  the 
suspense  no  longer,  that  it  was  not  right  to  let  slip 
any  more  time  in  waiting  for  news.     But  what  could 
he  do?    He  was  himself  a  proscribed  man.    "  Blessed 
is  the  man   that  feareth   the   Lord,"  he   murmured, 
»*he  will  not  be  afraid  of  any  evil  tidings."   No,  not 
for  himself,   perhaps,  but  when   disaster  threatened 
another,  how  hard  to  say  that !  .  .  .  And  all  the  way 
up  the  avenue,  where  the  shadow  of  the  elm  trunks 
lay  long  and  barrier-like  in  the  setting  sun,  he  thought 
of  chetwo  boys  who  us-  1  to  run  to  meet  him  there, 
and  to  escort  him   on   his  way   with   laughter.     Of 
these  he  had  perhaps  helped  to  send  the  better-loved 
to  his  death. 

The  Marquise  was  not  on  the  terrace,  as  he  had 
somehow  expected.  He  went  slowly  up  the  steps 
to  the  salon  window,  which  was  open.  The  room 
was  empty,  but  from  behind  the  folding-doors  which 
led  into  the  hall  came  the  sound  of  voices,  a  laugh 
which  rang  impossible  in  his  ears,  and  a  smothered 
sob.     M.    des   Graves   hurriedly    pushed    open    the 

doors. 

In  the  hall,  with  his  back  to  him,  stood  a  dusty 
and  travel-stained  figure  on  whose  breast  Madame  de 
Chateau-Foix  was  laughing  and  crying.     Another, 
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not  at  once  recognisable  as  Louis,  in  an  exceedingly 
old  coat  drawn  all  awry  over  an  invisible  left  arm 
leant  rather  wearily  against  the  tall  cabinet  which 
enshrined  the  penultimate  Marquis'  collection  of 
Chinese  porcelain.  Gilbert  turned  his  head,  and  the 
Vicomte  sprang  forward. 

The  most  poignant  moments  of  life  are  always 
liable  to  be  impinged  upon  by  the  commonplace. 
Perhaps  if  the  travellers  had  not  been  so  palpably 
tired  and  dirty  the  scene  might  have  prolonged  itself, 
but  the  Marquise,  drying  her  eyes,  soon  disengaged 
herself  from  h.r  son's  arms,  and  declared  that  she 
would  ask  no  questions  until  the  two  were  rested 
and  fed.  Neither  the  Marquis  nor  Louis  demurred 
at  this  fiat ;  only  the  Utter  turned  for  a  moment 
with  his  foot  on  the  bottom  stair. 

"You  didn't  expect  us  at  all— ever !  "  he  whispered 
to  the  priest.     "  I  saw  that  you  didn't." 

M.  des  Graves  bowed  his  head.     "God's  mercies 
are  too  high   for   us,'  ne  answered.     "Let   us   not 
forget  to  thank  Hl.n  for  them."     But,  indeed,  as  he 
knelt  in  the  chapel  five  minutes  later,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  could  not  realise  so  great  a  restitution. 
The  prosaic  medium  of  a  meal  brought  them  all 
together  again.     At  the  bottom  of  the  table  sat  the 
Marquise,   and    M.    des   Graves,    on    Gilbert's    right 
hand,    faced    Louis    across    the    plentifully    spread 
board.       Unconsciously    the     priest    found     himself 
studying  the  face  opposite  to  him,  wondering  what 
change  not  only  a  perilous  journey,  but  nine  months 
of  absence  and   a   hazardous  existence   had   written 
there.     The  outline  of  the  Vicomte's  head  was  dark 
against  the  unshuttered  window  behind  him,  but  his 
face  was  in  full  candle-light.     Yet  the  priest  could 
read  nothing,   while  he  was  penetrated  by  the  con- 
viction that  there  was  something  to  be  read.      The 
young  man   looked  white  and  tired,   but  that  was 
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only  natural,  and  he  smile*  aero  .,  at  his  very  jjfwd 
friend  with  exactly  his  old  :>?:{-w  eking  gaiety.  Was 
there,  or  was  there  not,  some  i.npalpable  difference? 
Perhaps  the  soft,  half-submerged  candle-light  was 
baffling,  for  Louis'  visage  remained  an  enigma. 

But  since  the  observer  is  himself  in  no  way  exempt 
from  observation,  Louis,  too,  looked  between  the 
pointed  candle-flames  at  M.  des  Graves.  He  saw 
beneath  the  priest's  eyes  the  unmistakable  black 
rings  whose  recurrence  he  remembered  well  in  his 
boyish  days,  and  he  attributed  them  without  hesita- 
tion to  one  of  those  daylong  fasts  of  which  he  use  ' 
then  to  hear  rumours  in  the  village.  Br  he  w 
wronjj,  for  it  was  anxiety  which  had  set    h(   marl 

there. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  travellers  were   imngry, 
and  it  was  equally  obvious  that  the  >•;  rquise,  ac:jpite 
her  disclaim'»r,  wa     hungry  also—  .'uf  information. 
As  soon  as  the  two  were  served  the  servants  were 
dismissed,   and  when    Madame    de    Chateau  -  Foix, 
after  a  struggle  of  short  duration  with  her  nephew, 
had  succeeded  in  cutting  up  his  viands  for  him,  it 
was  plain  that  she  would  shortly  attempt  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity.      Seeing  this  the  priest,   not  without 
malice,   entangled   her  in   a    conversation    of   some 
complexity  concerning  one  of  her    pensioners,   the 
very  old  woman  whom  he  had  that  afternoon  been 
to  visit.     The  Marquise  became  restive,  b.t  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  break  free,  and  mean- 
while Louis  at  least,  a  prey  to  an  undutiful  amuse- 
ment, made  the  best  use  of  his  time.     At  last  the 
poor  lady  succeeded   in   her  efforts,   and  dismissed 
the  obtrusive  topic. 

"Well,   I  will  send   her  some  soup  to-morrow, 
she  said.      "  Gilbert,   will  you  not  have  some  more 

meat?"  .      , 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  her  '^nn,  filling  his  glass  ; 
"  we  have  not  been  actually  starving,  ma  m^.e  " 
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Well,  then,  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry  you,  nor  to 
tire  you  with  talking,  but  I  cannot  help  being  anxious 
to  hear  now  what  has  happened  to  you.  Why  did 
Louis  have  to  come  back  in  those  extraordinary 
clothes?  It  had  already  been  briefly  explained  to 
her  why  he  wore  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

"Because  I  am  a  druggists  assistant,"  murmured 
the  Vicomte  to  his  plate. 

"Did  you  say  that  you  wanted  the  bread  ?  "  enquired 
the  Cure  across  the  table.  Louis  took  a  piece  without 
explaining,  but  as  he  did  so  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
priest  s.  Their  meaning-which  M.  des  Graves  did 
not  visibly  acknowledge— was  "You  are  beaten'" 
Gilbert  pushed  away  his  wine  glass  with  a  sigh 
'  It  IS  a  long  story,"  he  said  slowly,  trying  mentally 
to  arrange  it  under  headings. 

"  Suppose  you  give  us  the  outlines,"  suggested  the 
priest.  '"' 

"Tell  me  first,"  put  in  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix 
quickly,  ''  what  has  become  of  dear  Lucienne.  I  am 
most  anxfous  to  know  what  you  finally  arranged 
about  her.  I  wished  so  much  afterwards  that  I  had 
insisted  upon  accompanying  you,  for  what  with  not 
hearing  from  you,  and  fancying  that  you  might  have 
been  arrested "  ^ 

•'^^X^,.^'"'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^'^"^^  "o^V'  "'y  dear  mother," 
said  Gilbert,  smiling  down  the  table  at  her.  "  And 
Lucienne  is,  I  hope,  long  ago  in  safety  in  Suffolk. 
I  saw  her  leave  Paris  with  that  excellent  woman, 
Madame  Gaumont,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard." 
But  when  was  that?"  asked  the  Marquise,  in 
rising  bewilderment.     -  And  what  did  you  do  before 

backv^'"     '^^  ^°"  ^^^"   ^°  '""^   '"   coming 

''  We  did  not  have  a  very  peaceable  journey  down 

here,    responded  the  Marquis  in  answer  to  the  third 

and  last  query. 

"My  dear  Gijbert,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  suspicion 
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of  tartness,  "I  can  see  that  with  my  own  eyes.  Do 
start  at  the  beginning,  and  do  not  assume  that  we 
know  everything ! " 

"Dear  aunt,'^ broke  in  Louis  suddenly,  "you  are 
not  aware  of  it,  but  you  are  putting  too  heavy  a  strain 
on  Gilbert's  modesty.  It  is  more  fitting  that  I  should 
relate  the  story.  When  he  got  to  Pans  Gilbert  found 
that  the  suspicions  which  had  brought  him  there  were 
nuite  just ;  at  first  I  did  ot  think  so,  and  stood  out 
against  his  arguments,  with  the  result  that  I  spent  a 
night  in  La  Force."  ,   .      «, 

''  You  were  arrested  ! "  gasped  the  Marquise. 

«'I  was,"  returned  her  nephew,  '*and  it  is  owing 
to  Gilbert  that  1  am  not  still  in  that  condition.  Some  ot 
the  other  poor  devils  are.     When  I  was  released—- 

"One  moment!"  interrupted  the  Cure.  ^:  What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  was  owing  to  Gilbert  i 

Louis  seemed,  as  it  were,  pulled  up.  "I  mean  .  .  . 
that  he  got  me  out."  .         , 

"  But  how?"  enquired  his  aunt,  now  grasping  the 

noint  of  discussion.  . 

The  Vicomte  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  glancea 

at  his  cousin.  ^         .  ,  r  •     j 

"  Louis,  fortunately,  had  an  influential  friend  among 
the  Girondins,"  interposed  the  Marquis  shortly. 
About  this  point  the  priest  began  to  understand  that 
he  had  better  have  left  his  question  unasked.  It 

was  through  this  person  that  I  was  able  to  procure 
an  order  of  release.     The  difficulty  of  getting  out  of 

the  city  we  solved "  

"  But  I  still  can't  understand,"  said  the  Marquise 
persistently.  She  turned  to  Louis.  "This  person 
must  have  been  greatly  in  your  debt  to  do  you  such  a 

service* 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  returned  the  young  man. 
"  Indeed,  the  whole  affair  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Gilbert 
must  have  been  very  persuasive.  Here,  looking 
across  the  table,  Louis  found  the  priests  eyes  fixed 
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upon  him.     •'  Were  you  aware  of  his  powers  in  thaf 
direction,  Father?"  he  asked  mischievously  ^' 

^ui^fh    n^^'   am,  my  son.     Go  on  with  your  story  " 
said  the  Cure  with  the  suspicion  of  a  smile.  ^' 

Ihus  urged,   Louis  gave  a  vivid  account  of  their 
ex  t  from  Pans,  the  Marquise  hanging  on  his  words 
with  evident  joy  at  having  secured,  if  Snly  for  a^.W 
a  circumstantial  narrative.     The  recital,  full  of  cS 
and  vivacity,  came  down  to  their  arrival  at  the  inn  a 

shini^?[ike^l''gi^^s'^"^^  ''  Chateau-Foix,  her  eyes 
"Oh,  then,"  said  Louis  carelessly,   "we  had  •,,> 
unfortunate  little  affair,  which  was  tfc  reri  cause  o 
our  delay  in  getting  here.     As  usual  it  beean  ^n  mJ 
carelessness— and  ended  in  a  knifp      An  f,f    •  -J^^ 

embroidered  for  me  on  my  last  birthday,  my  aun 
?f  cfhPrff  H^'  PT  ^"^SgisVs  assistant  hTs^finery' 

abo^    for    ^"^-1"°'  "^'t^^^"^  "^^  °"t  ^"d  carried  m; 
about  forty  miles  to  the  nearest  habitation " 

ine      -  How  forj-?-^^""'^'"^  '^^  Marquise,  shudder- 

^^ThfZV^  romancing  "  said  Chateau-Foix  coldly 

The  farm  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  awav 

^^aZT,  I^ost  of  the  wayl>n  his  own  feSI"  ^' 

^  A  farm!     said  the  priest.     «' Was  it  safe?" 

T  o,.:c  "  P5  y°"  fot  into  a  comfortable  bed,  my  poor 

Louis,     observed  the  Marquise  ^  ^ 

scarcllv^hL^^hL  ""^  ?"".'*      ^°'    *^^   P'^ce  would 
GUbert^had    nnf"  ^^-^  ^°'  suspected  Aristocrats  if 
Dersursionwith    h^f^'"    employed    his    powers    of 
tKdy  °s  loft  "   '''  ^""  '''''  ""'  "°"  -  ^  ^h-'ter  in 
ohT  ?^'  '*  "^i^  ^  '*'°'"^"  •     But  you  did  not  tell  us 

C^teau^^oix'^w-r"^""^"  ^'^^'^•-^d  Madame  de 
l;lic.  ■^°"^'  "^'^^  ^^^T  appearance  of  a  lively 
interest  groping  for  light.  ^ 


ili 
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The  Vicomte's  pause  at  his  slip  was  only  moment- 
ary "  Quite  true,"  he  returned  in  a  tone  of  cheerful 
surprise.  "  I  forgot  to  mention  the  chambermaid  at 
Dreux,  who  was  so  much  impressed  by  his  bel  air  that 
she  eave  us  almost  clean  sheets."  . 

The  Marquise  looked  disappointed  but  satished, 
M.   des  Graves  bit  his  lip,  and  Gilbert  was  not  at 

all  amused.  .     .     ,  n    t      vo" 

"  And  did  this  woman  look  after  you  well,  Louis ." 
"Almost  too  well,  aunt.  She  hauled  me  down 
from  the  loft  and  imprisoned  me  in  her  own  fastness, 
whence  Gilbert,  who  might  have  been  speedmg  back 
to  you  and  safety,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  ex- 
tricating me."  The  momentary  smiling  glance  at 
Chateau-Foix  came  back  to  the  Marquise.  "So 
you  see,  my  dear  aunt,  that  you  owe  nearly  all  your 
anxieties  to  your  unworthy  nephew.]' 

Gilbert  suddenly  sat  up  in  his  chair.  "  Louis  has 
quite  omitted  to  stc-.te  that  if  he  had  not  taken  the 
knife  in  his  shoulder  it  would  have  been  in  my  back. 
I  was  like  this,"  he  went  on  rapidly,  while  all  three 
stared  at  him.  "  When  they  fell  upon  us  we  had  each 
to  fend  for  himself,  but  one  cannot  see  all  round  one, 
and  if  Louis  had  not  thrown  himself  in  between—— 
"  Rubbish  ! "  interposed  the  Vicomte,  looking  both 
surprised  and  disconcerted.  "  I  never  knew  that  the 
man  had  a  knife  till  I  felt  it." 

"That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  you  probably 
saved  my  life,"  said  the  Marquis.     "  Surely  after  that 

one  would  owe  everything "     His  voice  and  eyes 

dropped,  and  his  fingers   played  with   the  stem   of 
his  wine  glass. 

"Will  you  bring  me  some 
Louis?"  asked  the  Marquise 
when  the  young  man,  rising 
sideboard  and  filled  her  glass, 
his  and  kept  him  for  a  mome 
chair.     Gilbert  too  got   up,  and   helped   himselt   to 


more  wine,   my  dear 

in  a  low   voice ;   and 

brought  it  from  the 

she  laid  her  hand  on 

moment  in  converse  by  her 
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a^o^'refu"sed°^  m'  meat  which  he  had  not  lon^ 
tZl  T  ^^^-  M.  des  Graves  sat  quite  still  anH 
looked  out  at  the  tops  of  the  elms,  dead  blark  now 
*S^^>"st  a  dying  green  sky.  Was  that  the  voice  .Tf 
gramude?  Not  indeed  tha^  there  had  been  the  fa^ntes 
note  of  grudging  in  the  tribute,  but  because  to  hi. 

"Will  you  hear  the  rest  to-night,  ma  mere?"  asked 

Iftth^l";''  ''"L"^  ^°^^'"  ^•^^'"-  -Afte^  all*,  he  had 
left  the  plate  on  the  sideboard.     "  I  must  have  a  ron 

g^ows'^aV'' '  ^-  '''  ^^^^-  ^^'-  e-'r  andl; 
it  tI?n^i,?Jt'^l''  '"'  ^^'  JP^^""  ^"-    "  We  must  hear 

r^itLdi^  :."Tp^  till  mZ-n^'^^^  ''^'  y-^  '^ 

looked  mdeed  extremelv  fatigued,  and  even  h?s  ;aie^v 
rang  to  the  priest  a  little  forced.  -  I  hope  "  he^went 
on.    'to  be  asleep  in  another  half-hour     '^here  irno 

knowf  th'at ?h?'"  P"^^  V""'  ^""''^'•-  '  ha^alwa^: 
one's  estate  On^"""  advantages  in  not  living  on 
ones  estate.  One  pays  the  penalty  of  one's  model 
dames-though  that  English  milord,  by  the  wa^  was 

fash  of'fou'm 'if/f  •;?  ",!^  •"  ^^^  pres'^ribed  fiHtTsh 
Th^  „        ."  nn^ht  tell  them  about  him,  Gilbert." 
The  narrative,   losing  in  the  Marquis'  hands  the 

.vely    humour   with    which    Louis   had    previouslv 

TuTas' Garner  'r"f;'^  •'".  ^"^"--  NiS'oS  ^ 
Madame  d^Ch^^^^^^^  "^'^J  ^''"^^^  °bvious  relief. 

ob:tTre£n1:^"-^°"  "^'^''  ^"^  ^^^  -'^'^  -°- 

room^°!!h  '  /^' r^'^  y^"'  ^°"  ^'^  And  vour  old 
iT^  u"  [^^"^y  ^°'  yo"'"  she  said  to  him  as  he 
nftod  her  hand  to  his  lips.     ''And  may  God  bless 
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vou  for  what  you  did,"  she  added  softly,  kissing 
him.  "  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  keep  Gilbert 
long,  Father.     Good-night,  my  son."  . 

"Good-night,  m.y  dear  mother,"  said  Chateau-Foix, 
kissing  her  tenderly.  , 

As  he  released  her,  she  caught  hold  of  mm  again. 
"Thank  God  that  she  is  safe  too,"  she  said, 
emphasising  the  pronoun.     "I  wish  that  she  knew 

vou  were  so."  .     .  /^     j '     » 

■  "She  will  soon  know  ihat  we  reached  Canae  at 
least  in  safety,"  answered  the  Marquis  unhesitatingly. 
"  You  may  trust  an  Englishman  to  fulfil  a  promise.  I 
sent  a  letter  by  him."  ,     ,  ,  •  »u 

"You  never  told  us  that!'  remarked  his  motjier. 
a  little  surprised.  "Dear  Lucienne !  I  fear  that, 
once  knowing  she  was  safe,  I  have  been  remiss  in 
mv  enquiries.     How  did  she  bear  the  parting .'' 

'"  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  leave 
Madame  Elisabeth,"  replied  Gilbert  in  the  same  level 
tones.  "  As  far  as  safety  and  comfort  are  concerned, 
1  am  sure  that  she  is  in  good  hands,  and  after  the 
events  of  the  20th  that  must  be  some  consideration. 
But  I  will  tell  you  all  about  her  to-morrow,"  he  said, 
concluding  this  answer  which  was  none  at  all. 

"  I  must  be  content  with  that,  then,  I  suppose, 
said  Madame  de  Chat°au-Foix,  kissing  him  again. 
"  And  I  am  forgetting  that  I  can  apply  to  Louis  too, 
she  added  quickly,  turning  to  the  Vicomte  where  he 
stood  silent,  waiting  to  lead  her  out.  "  After  all,  you 
really  know  more  about  the  dear  child  just  now  than 
Gilbert.      How  often   have   we   not   been   glad   that 

you  were  near  her!"  .      .      .     ,  •         ^  w 

"Yes,"  put  in  the  Marquis  slowly,  looking  at  his 
cousin,  though  he  spoke  to  the  Marquise,  "  you  must 
make  him  give  you  a  full  description  of  events  before 
I  eot  to  Paris."     His  voice  grated  ever  so  slightly. 

Louis  made  a  supreme  effort.  For  the  last  few 
moments,  between  mental  turmoil,  fatigue,  and  real 
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physical  pain,  all  he  could  realise  was  th^t  u 
neanng  disaster,  and  he  snatched  WindTv  atttl'"'' 
^f  r,?."l'PPing  from  him.  ^  ^'  *^^  ^^'"^^^ 

to-morrow..' lesSfd^  with^a^  7^^^-^''"^  ^^°"^  ^er 
aunf      vll  fk      •      '•       .   ^"  'nclination  towards  hk 

some  one  else.     "%ut  to-St         "    I  ?     ""^!"  ^^ 
he^cau^h.  hoM  of  .he  hS'^oVhis  yhr^onSj: 

co^^rrofnd  7hfr'.w7;"  '"'"P".^'"   "•'  Cure, 

.io^'o^VhaTS'tdrn';  '°,?  ^'f-'-ned  realisa- 
without  speaking  ,oh.m;nrt'f''°"'\'"f'  *^  ■•°°"' 
he  evidently  imfnded  t?^':;;?     '  T™  "hatever  cause, 

e:  oTd!S«? -:"~^^^^^^ 

sJ^^L-sjid!  ^oiSi;ri."Su'!"ii  ^hIS^^  ^"'"^ ""  *= 
oo„'frdr''trt^'iri„,st''^^T  -^^  ■'^  --  - 

tion  of  hoseih"y  embodM^.  "'u*  vague  concep- 
mus.  no.  seen,  {o  „o.ice  Ms'^'HT^Lnkf'::^^:'^ 
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bv  the  physical  stimulus  than  by  some  inner  succour 
of  blood  and  breeding,  was  restored  to  speech. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  carefully  putting  down  tht; 
irlass      •'!  am  all  right  now.     Good-night,  Gilbert. 
He  paused  a  second  and  then  held  out  his  hand  ; 

it  scarcely  shook.  .     .      ,  ../^     j 

The  Marquis  took  it  unhesitatingly.  "Good- 
night," he  returned.     "I  hope  you  will  sleep. 

•'1  hope  so  too,"  said  the  Vicomte,  and  with  a 
little  white,  half- defiant  smile  he  gave  his  arm  to 
the  Marquise  at  his  elbow.  Gilbert  held  open  the 
door  and  the  two  passed  out.  .     u    .  *• 

The  observer  by  the  hearth  had  barely  had  time 
to  feel  puzzled  and  a  trifle  hurt  at  the  absence  of 
any  farewell  from  his  former  pupil,  when  Madame  de 
Chateau-Foix  reappeared  alone  upon  the  threshold. 

"Louis  desires  your  blessing,  Father,  she  said. 
"Will  you  give  it  him  out  here,  for  I  think  the 
poor  boy  is  really  too  worn  out  to  move  a  step  further 

than  he  need."  ,  /-.-n.  _^    *     j 

When  the  priest  came  back  he  found  Gilbert  stand- 
ine  as  he  had  left  him,  staring  into  the  fire,  but 
when  he  put  his  hand  on  his  arm  the  Marquis  turned 
and  followed  him  without  a  word. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

UKLEAGLERED 

"  ^^5n'/''*"'f  ""'^  "^  ""^  embattled  day, 
And  armed  occupation  of  this  night  '." 

— D.  G.  RossETTi,  PavudLnc. 

"iri  'h?"WuIness  on  h,.  face  *  "''  "f"" 

a  .errib|e  convicS  o'r^lj",^'''  '"""°°"  '  ''^'' 
ine   Marquis,    who    had    nasspH    h.\«        ^ 

of,  in  real  da^/  ^j','  'r^^"'""' ""at  '  know 
to  be  back  "  &,  „  "'  '  suppose  one  s  luckv 
merrimenrand  "anf  wt  Ld  °"  '.^"gh  "evoid  .."f 
the  chair  «  if  he  ,;;ere  ^e^ry'  '^'""^'  *^  '«'^''  "' 

down  forTmomenrLrnU'?'''  *,'  P"'^'-  '""king 

sit  down,  Father  Tamn^^^^^  *'^^o- 

At  least,   if  he'  were    k  U°°  "'"''  ?  ^'^•" 
be  in  here.      Louiri cer^hl^V/ h^e  S  [o^ 
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him?  ...  He  had  half  forgotten  already.  But  with 
M  des  Graves  he  would  neither  have  the  temptation 
to  say  more  than  he  meant  to  say,  nor  run  the  risk 
of  being  plied  with  questions.  ^^        r 

The  Cure  poked  the  recently -ht  hre.  "  1  hen  it 
you  really  are  not  too  tired  let  me  hear  all  about  it." 
•'  About  what?  You  had  the  narration  at  supper." 
"Yes,  but  it  was  not  altogether  lucid  on  some 
points,"  answered  the  priest  a-  he  sat  down.  "I 
am  really  curious  to  know  how  you  managed  to  get 
Louis  out  of  La  Force.  Am  I  right  in  concludmg 
that  the  friend  in  need  was  Madame  d'Espaze?" 

Gilbert  nodded,  and  then,  rousing  himself,  related 
his  interview  with  that  lady,  finding,  to  his  surprise, 
that  it  stirred  in  him  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
and  pleasure.  M.  des  Graves  appeared  to  find  in 
it  the  same  qualities. 

"Well,  well,"  he  remarked  at  the  end,  "it  will 
give  our  poor  Louis  a  kindly  remembrance,  after  all, 
of  the  divinity  about  whom  he  wrote  so  warmly. 
And  so  you  brought  him  out  of  Paris  as  your  valet? 
But  tell  me  about  his  hurt,  for  I  fear  by  his  looks, 
poor  boy,  that  it  is  still  causing  him  a  good  deal 

of  suffering."  .    j  ^..-^  c  • 

"That  is  quite  probable, '  remarked  Chateau-boix, 
and  proceeded  to  a  more  detailed  narrative.  His 
strong  will  carried  him  successfully  through  this 
recital,  but  it  could  not  infuse  sympathy  into  bis 
voice.  However,  M.  des  Graves  did  not  seem  to 
notice  anything,  and,  indeed,  Gilbert  himself  was 
hardly  aware  that  there  was  anything  to  notice. 

"Yes,  we  must  look  after  him  well  now,"  said 
the  priest  thoughtfully.  "No  doubt  rest  is  ail  he 
needs  after  the  continuous  travelling.  .  .  .  And 
Lucienne  !  How  the  poor  child  must  have  suffered— 
first  that  dreadful  experience  on  the  20th  of  June,  and 
then  the  separation  !  God  grant  that  it  be  not  long, 
for  both  your  sakes  I " 
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As  1..  uttered  these  words  the  Cure  happened  to 
glance  across  at  Gilbert,  and   what   he  saS^n  h  s 

further  "'"^K^  '^cP"^f'L  '^''"  ^°^  '^^  moment  of 
further  speech.  Startled  and  shocked,  he  looked 
hastily  away,   and,   hardly   knowing  what    he    was 

TMnT'.t^^i"  ^"^^  "P  *^^  P^**^*-  ^'  h's  feet  and  thrust 
It  into  the  fire. 

-You  will  put  the  fire  out,  mon  pere,"  said  Gilbert 
There  is  too  much  wood  on  it,  or  else  it  is  green 
Le    me  take  off  the  top  log.     That  is  better^ . 
Let    me    see:     what    were    we    talking    of?      Oh' 
Lucennes  journey.  .  .  .  The  Princess  Snd  Madame 
Gaumont  were  most  kind ;   and  I  wrote,  of  course 
to  mv  uncle  Ashley."  ^"urse, 

"The  child  must  be  in  .  jffolk 
the  priest,  following  his  lead. 
"  Long  ago,  I  imagine." 
*'  You  have  not  heard  from  her  since,  then  ?  " 

R,  .11?^        u^""  u^^'^  '^  ^  •^"e'"  awaiting  me  here 
But  I  know  that  there  IS  not.    Nodoubtlshlll  haveone 
n  a  day  or  two.      .  .  And  now,  Father,  it  is  gettin.' 
late,  and  I  must  hear  about  you  and  events  here." 

Ihe  priest   bent  forward.     "Gilbert,   I  must  tell 

you  first  a  very  serious  piece  of  news  which  concerns 

you  personally,  but  not  Chantemerle.     I  did  not  warn 

h.     .r"  ""n^^d'ately  upon  your  arrival-nor  before 

the  others.     There  was  a   rising  last  week   in   the 

a'iLXd!!-" '''^^"■^°''^'  ^"'^"^  other'pTaces?  wa^ 

the'Ma?qutscrily""   '""^^^   '"   ^^'^'^"^^'"   «"-hed 

r^uZ'^u  y°"  '5".°.'^^"  ejaculated  his  companion. 
Gilbert  shrugged  his  shoulders.     -  I  did  not  know 

l^correcf?" ''''"*•     '  ^''""''  ^'^'^  y^"""  ^°"^  '^^^  i 

f h;!I  Th  ^  ^°"^^  was  burnt  to  the  ground.     I  am  afraid 
hat  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.     There  were  no  lives 
lost ;  that  is  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for." 
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The  Marquis  continued  to  be  unmoved.  "  No,  1 
am  not  in  the  least  surprised.  The  whole  district  was 
in  a  ferment  of  revolutionary  ardour  when  I  was  there 
last  spring.  I  thought  that  this  would  happen  sooner 
or  later.  As  you  know,  I  was  never  fond  of  the  place, 
and  the  wreckers  have  relieved  me  of  a  few  thousand 
crowns  of  income  and  an  uncongenial  responsibility. 
Let  me  be  assured  that  no  one  has  been  burning 
anything  here ! "  „  u 

• '  That  is  hardly  likely.  There  is  not  really  much 
to  tell  you.  It  was  on  June  30th,  four  days  after 
you  left,  that  the  Directory  decreed  the  attendance 
of  all  non-jurors  at  Fontenay.  We  had  warning  of 
their  intention  the  day  before,  and  Madame,  on  hear- 
ing of  it,  bade  me  take  up  my  residence  here  at  once, 
in  case  of  a  search  being  made  for  me  in  the  village. 
But  there  has  been  no  search,  and  I  have  not  felt 
obliged  to  debar  myself  from  visiting  my  flock  as 
usual,  though  I  have  not  returned  to  \\i^  presbytere. 

"1  should  think  not,  indeed!"  commented  the 
young  man.  "And,  Father,  for  God's  sake  be 
careful  how  you  show  yourself  in^  the  village.  Are 
you  saying  Mass  in  the  church?" 

"  No— here,  for  the  present.  Madame  allows  the 
villagers  to  attend— as  many,  that  is,  as  the  chapel 
will  accommodate."  .     ,      ,  ,,  i. 

Gilbert  stared  into  the  fire.  "And  what  will  be 
the  next  move  of  these  scoundrels?  If  only  we 
were  not  so  helpless— if  only  we  were  organised  in 

some  way ! "  . ,       ,        /^ 

"Organised!"  exclaimed  M.  des  Graves  in 
surprise.     "Organised  as  what?" 

Gilbert  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  continued 
to  sit,  with  his  eloows  on  his  knees,  staring  into  the 
heart  of  the  fire.  "I  met  a  remarkable  person  on 
my  travels,"  he  said,  without  removing  his  gaze, 
"a  man  whom  I  never  thought  to  see  in  the  flesh, 
still  less  to  like— the  Marquis  de  la  Rouene. 
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••  You  met  La  Rouerie ! " 
♦«*1X^^'"*"^''*K    He  was  in  hiding.     He  offered 
Bri?tonyT  '°  °'^^  ^^"""^^^  *'  ^^  ^^'  organised 

Jrh^Ji!^  ^^^^  ^''^-  y°"  ^y^"  «ked  his  companion, 
with  the  deepest  interest.  ' 

••That  it  could  not  be  done.  I  am  persuaded 
that  It  cannot.     But  I  wish  it  could."    HV  sighed 

And  then,  if  it  could,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
be  the  right  course  to  take." 

rJu^.^"T'  1"!!  compressed  lips,  contemplated 
Gilbert  as  though  he  found  in  him  a  study  of  absorl^ 
ing  interest.  Sut  before  he  could  make  any  plol 
nouncement  the  door  opened,  and  the  Marquise  was 

'.I  w?"h'?>f  .'^'■''^°^'  ^'^^  ^  ^*"d'^  «"  her  hand! 
1  wi:,h  that  one  of  you  would  come  and  look  at 

th^?'l'  •*^-  ^^'^  "^'i^/  ^'°"^^^d  *'"■•  "  I  am  afraid 
that  he  IS  in  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  his  shoulder 
IS  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  state.  I  am  not  at 
all  easy  about  him." 

•;  Is  he  light-headed  ? "  asked  Gilbert  abruptly. 
"Whl^ihn  m"^'"*^      ?°r    ^"^^^^^^    his    mother, 
hafbtnlor'    '°"   ''"'  ^°'    ^^'    '   -PP°-   ^^ 

••Once,"  said  Chateau -Foix  shortly:  and  then 
partly  for  the  sake  of  torturing  himself,  partly  because 
-  Ht"l7/f  r"'"'^  to  require  expansion,  he  went  on  : 
He  was  delirious  for  several  hours  the  day  after 

?\^i?H^K   *"""'  ^'  '^^"^  h«  ^*s  in  a  high^fever. 
to-night"  ^"^""^       wondered   if  he   had  any   fever 

••That  is  just  what  I  cannot  make  out,"  said  the 
Marquise.     '•  I  do  not  think  he  has,  but  he  does  not 
seem  himself.     I  should  like  to  send  for  a  suri^n." 
nnf  in  .L  ^""^  an  excejlent  one  in  the  house,  Madame." 
^%l    ?/  P"^^*  half-jestingly,  looking  at  Gilbert. 

The  Marquis  winced  almost  perceptibly,  and  made 
hasty  disclaimer.     -  No,"  he  said,  -I  kniw  nothfng 
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of  surgery,  and  it  seems  I  have  done  little  good. 
Will  you  go  up  to  him,  Father?"  He  turned  away 
as  though  the  matter  were  settled,  and,  with  a  renewal 
of  the  impalpable  sense  of  discomfort,  the  priest 
followed  the  Marquise  out  of  the  room.  Madame 
de  Chateau-Foix  recited  symptoms  and  apprehen- 
sions to  him  all  the  way  up  the  staircase,  bui  she 
let  him  go  in  alone. 

The  shield  of  Chantemerle,  woven   in   the  faded 
tapestry  of  the   great    bed,    replaced   above    Louis' 
head  the  elegances   of  his   Parisian   couch    with  a 
sort  of  symbolism.     He  had  exchanged  the  tutelage 
of  his  Cupids  and  poppies  for  the  guardianship  of 
the  nine  red  merlettes  on  a  golden  ground,  quartere' 
with  the  saltire  azure  on  a  field  of  silver— th»'  coat  of 
that  honourable  and  very  ancient  Poitevin  house  of 
which,  with  Gilbert,  he  was  the  last  male  represen- 
tative.    Since  it  was  summer  the  four  gaunt  posts 
stood  up  unclothed,  and  by  the  Hk'  t  of  a  couple  of 
candles  burning  on  a  console  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
the  priest,  as  he  entered,  saw  its  occupant  turn  his 
head  towards  him.     He  looked  faintly  surprised  and 
pleased. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  how  you  are,"  said  the  Cure, 
smiling  down  upon  him.  "Are  you  in  pain,  dear 
boy  ?  " 

Louis  smiled   back.     "  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  heroic  purpose  to  be  served  by  denying  it,"  ht- 
replied  with  his  usual  light  manner,  but  in  a  voic 
that  betrayed  him.     "Yes,   I  am." 

"May  i  look  at  your  shoulder,   Louis?" 

"  Certainly,  Father,"  responded  the  Vicomte 
politely  ;  and  a:>  the  Cure  came  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  he  sat  up,  shaking  back  his  loosened 
hair,  and  unfastened  his  shirt. 

"Madame  has  been  dressing  it,  has  she  not?  It 
is  rather  a  pity  to  disturb  her  work,"  observed  the 
priest  as  he  gently  unwound  the  bandages.     "  But 
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I  should  like  to  see  the  place.  ...  My  dear  Louis 
It  is  only  half  healed  !  " 

••I  know  it,"  said  the  sufferer,  smiling  ruefully. 
'•  It  keeps  on  breaking  out  again,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  getting  so  tired  of  the  confounded  thing."     ' 
"Does  it  pain  you  more  when  I  touch  it?"  asked 
his  visitor,  making  the  experiment. 

"It  makes  no  difference.  Or  perhaps  I  should  be 
nearer  the  truth,"  added  Louis  in  his  most  graceful 
manner,   "if  I  said  that  it  made  it  easier." 

The  priest  smiled  too,  as  his  long  skilful  finger^ 
replaced  the  bandage.  The  two  understood  each 
other,  as  always,  very  well. 

"Now  lie  down,  my  son.  This  needs  looking 
after,  and,  please  God,  we  shall  have  you  as  sound 
as  ever  in  a  day  or  two.  You  have  not  had  a  fair 
chance.     I  wish  I  could  ease  the  pain." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  Saint-Ermay,  obeying. 
"Only  It  IS  wearing  to  the  temper.  I  have  it  every 
night  now,  but  it  was  rather  worse  this  evening. 
By  the  way,  you  understood  why— why  I  went  out 
without  your  blessing?  Just  then  I  was  afraid  of 
alarming  my  aunt." 
"  I  quite  understood." 

"I  thought  you  would   forgive   me.     I   believe  I 
scarcely   said   good-night  to   Gilbert   either.   ...   I 
really  did  not  quite  know  what  I  was  doing-.  . 
Don't  go.  Father !  "  s       •  • 

The  priest  returned  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
where  there  was  a  chair  drawn  up,  and  sat  down 
in  It.  "Louis,"  he  said  with  gentle  reproach,  "it  is 
not  conversation  but  sleep  that  you  require." 
..r^^!''  '  ^^"'^  sleep,"  retorted  the  Vicomte. 
And  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  talk.  1  only 
wan.  ju  to  stay  a  little."  His  tone  was  light,  but 
there  was  something  of  strain  in  the  smile  with 
which  he  slipped  his  right  hand  over  the  bedclothes 
to  his  visitor. 
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M.  des  Graves  took  the  hand  between  his  own. 
"What  am  I  to  do  with  you?"  he  asked,  with  a 
charming  half-playful  severity.  "  Do  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  have  you  back— for  I 
believe  that  I  have  not  done  it  yet?" 

"It  is  strange  to  be  back,"  said  Louis,  half  to 
himself.  "  There  was  a  time,  you  know,  Father  .  .  . 
in  Paris  .  .  .  when  I  did  not  think  that  I  should 
ever  come  back."  He  gave  a  toss  in  the  bed.  "  One 
doesn't  ever  really  come  back,  does  one?" 

"My  dear  Louis,  what  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed 

the  priest,   rather  startled,  as  the  bright  eyes  fixed 

themselves  on  his.  .  ,     ,     . 

The  Vicomte  gave  an  odd  little  laugh,  and  looked 

away  again.     "I  meant  .   .  .   you  never  come  back 

the  same  .  .  .  anywhere  .  .  .  and    when "     He 

stopped  and   caught  his   breath.     "  Forgive   me— I 
believe  I  am  talking  nonsense." 

It  was  true  that  the  pulse  in  his  wrist  was  hammer- 
ing hard  beneath  the  priest's  fingers,  but  somehow 
M.  des  Graves  did   not  think  of  fever.      Never  in 
his  life  had   he  seen    Louis  so  bereft  of  his  usual 
airy  composure,  nor  heard  him  make  such  a  speech, 
which  was  the  last  kind  of  utterance  one  would  have 
expected  from  him.     Was  it  all  due  to  his  physical 
condition  ?    The  strange  scene  at  the  end  of  supper 
rose  up  again   before  his  mind.     Like  a  wise  man 
he  said  nothing,  but  kept  the  hot  hand  firmly  in  his 
own    cool    grasp.      And    for    perhaps    two    ticking 
minutes  by  the  clock  Louis  said  nothing  either,  but 
lay  staring  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.     Suddenly  he  flung 
himself  over  on  to  his  side. 
"Father.  ..." 

It  was  to  the  priest  as  though,  after  many  years  ot 
acquaintance  with  a  pleasant  lighted  window,  hung 
over  with  a  fine  and  impenetrable  curtain,  some 
one  had  suddenly  pulled  aside  the  veil,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  living  countenance  had  looked  out  from 
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the  unsatisfying  glow.     It  was  Louis'  decently  buried 
self  which  came  and  looked  out  at  him  in  that  moment 

which  Tv  "S'  f  ""  'i^'''  ^"^  ^^y  "'^^  the  house  in 
which  ,t  lived,  for  in  the  eyes  which  held  him  so  fast 

M.  des  Graves  knew  the  face  of  a  soul  in  need.     He- 
was  afraid  to  speak  or  move. 
"Father,  I  wonder  if " 

hi^-^^^^J^^  '^  ^^^^  }^^  ^y^""  ^sJ^ed  so  insistently  of 
th?m  ^-.u^r  '^■''K  '^.^•^'^  anything  to  answer 
them.     With    Louis'    hand -clenched    and    rigid - 

vorTTl^V^  ^'^  °T  ^^.  •'^"^   "^^^^'•'  ^"d  said  in  a 

w^  m^"  LouTsT''^""°"  ^"'  ^^"^^^"^^^=  ''Y- 

lai^Hmlf"^^  ^^-    7^'  ^vavered,  the  hand  in  his  own 
KnT^*.         J^  drew  a  long  breath  between  set  teeth. 

hP  L^f  V^"^  ^'""^y.   ^'^  ^'^^d-     *'  P^'-haps  it  would 
be  better  to  go  to  sleep-if  I  can,"  he  slid  faintly 
lo  whatever  disclosure  it  was  the  broken  prelude 
he  moment  was  gone,  perhaps  for  ever.     But  even 
If  It  had   been  the  priest's  way  to  attempt  to  elicit 
unwilhng    confidences  -  and    the    Poles  ^vere    no 
further  apart  than   he  and  that   practice-he  would 
have  known  better  than  to  attempt  it  with  his  present 
compan^n.     His  taciturn  cousin  would  have  been  no 
more  difficult  subject.     The  claim  for  help  was  with" 

stdTo'tHfeeV^-'^''-  ^'""'"^^  ^-^^P^  ^^-  -^ 
chJi!"^  Vicomte  was  regaining  his  usual  self,  deeply 
shaken  hough  it  had  been.  "Thank  you  "he  sai'^ 
gratefully.     -Yes,   I  should  like  it."     ^     '  ^ 

cC^    I  ^^f  ^  '^^"^  '''  y°"'  then?"  enquired  the 

v.r.!;-"  7"''''"'-^  ^^""^^*  "^  the  interrupted  con- 
versation downstairs.     But  that  could  wait 

1  will  be  ill  for  a  long  time  if  you  are  jroinff  to 

Thif  trm';  n  P^'"  S^''''''^  L°"'^  parenth!tica!ly? 
1  his  time  the  look  m  his  grey  eyes  was  very  pleasant 
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to  see.     "Surely  you  have  .  .  .  some  booker  other 
in  voiir  pocket.     Read  me  some  of  that ;  I  don't  mind 
what  it  is  '     And  with  a  mischievous  twitch  of  the 
mouth  he  settled  himself  for  Saint  Fran9ois  de  Sales. 
But  M.  des  Graves,  quite  innocent,  sat  down  and 
felt  for    La    Vie    Devote,    only    to   find  that   it  was 
not  in  the  pocket  of  his  cassock.     "I  have  not  got 
it."   he    said,   acknowledging    by  the    pronoun   the 
identity  of  the  volume.     "Is  there  nothing  here? 
He  looked  round,  and  seeing  a  little  pile  of  books 
bv  the  candlesticks  took  one  up. 

"Oh,  you  won't  like  any  of  those,  interposed 
Louis  quickly.  "They  are  all  Crebillon,  and  so 
forth.    If  you  look  in  the  bookcase " 

But  he  stopped,  for  the  priest  had  with  great 
deliberation  put  on  his  spectacles  (concerning  v.<.  :h 
Louis  had  always  held  the  theory  that  they  were 
unnecessary),  and  now  opened  one  of  the  deprecated 

works.  ...  .  • 

"My  dear  Louis,"  he  said,  looking  at  him  over 
the  top  of  his  glasses,  "do  you  imagine  that  I  meant 
to  read  sermons  to  you  ?  I  am  an  old  man  ;  if  you 
can  read  .  .  .  Voltaire,  I  see  this  is  .  .  .  I  suppose 
I  may.  I  shall  begin  from  this  marker.  Now  shut 
your  eves  and  try  to  fancy— if  you  can—that  you 
are  in  church  and  listening  to  a  homily.     That  ought 

to  be  efficacious."  ^      u      i      ^ 

The  Vicomte's  mouth  twitched  again,  but  he  closed 
his  eyes  obediently,  and  as  a  kind  fortune  had  placed 
the  marker  in  the  opening  pages  of  La  Prtncesse  de 
Baby  lone,  the  reader's  feelings  went  unlace  rated,  and 
his  hearer's  attention  wandered  off  into  slumber  about 
what  time  the  fair  Formosante  was  beginning  her 
lengthy  conversation  with  the  phoenix. 

But  long  after  his  regular  breathing  showed  that 
Louis  had  fallen  asleep,  the  priest  sat  and  looked  at 
him.  If  only  he  could  have  helped  him!  ihe 
deepest  and  tenderest  pity  filled  him  for  that  care- 
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less  nature,  so  wilful  and  so  engaging.  And  what 
cnsis  had  faced  him  now  that  he  should  have 
attempted  Jo  speak  of  it?  Could  it  have  any  con! 
nection  with  Gi  bert  and  his  inexplicable  constraint^ 
They  would  neither  of  them  tell  him,  because  they 
were  neither  of  them  dependent  on  him,  as  he  m  gh^ 

Rn?tlf '      K  'aT  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  '^•'"s^lf  Jess  strong 
th^     ll^  ^      ^^^"r  *""^^  ^^e"  ^^^  consciousness  of 
that  abstention,  far  from  being  sustaining,  was  beyond 
words  bitter  to  him,  and  even  to-night  U  had  p^wer 

Lrsodi'CnT'^!'"^p^"^-  ^^'"^^  '"•^'^'^-^ 

h  Jm^  ""^K^l?^  flickered  gently,  and  the  little  feetless. 
beakless  birds  of  th  coat  of  arms  caught  a  passiS 
semblance  of  life  ot.er  than  heraldic.  ^To  th?  p  ies^ 
those  bearings  were  now  more  familiar  than  the 
golden  cinquefoils  of  the  name  which  had  once  been 
hv  Vk;  •  V-^'^'ght  almost  beaChantemerle  himself- 
by  absorption.  .  And  suddenly  he  saw  himself 

an  ageing  man,  effaced  from  the  memory  of  his  world 
more  than  a  ittle  tired  with  two-and-twenty  yelrs  of 
Tt  ht?r.°"'  ^^^T  ^T"^  ^  P^°PJ«  religions  indeed 

class  he'  llh  ^'  P'^^^P'^  ^y  ^  P""^'  °^  '^^'''  «^" 
Class,  the  schoolmaster  of  two  boys  who  had  for- 
gotten his  teaching,  the  friend  of  two  young  men 
who  would  bring  him  any  troubles  but  thfse  he 
most  desired  to  hear,  on  the  verge  of  being  taken 
away  even  from  what  work  he  had  beeTlble  to 
accomplish  either  for  them  or  for  his  flock-an  ageing 

man,  with  nothing  done,  nothing  ^o  show ^    ^ 

.  Yes,  the  Allwise  had  indeed  taught  him  his  own 
impotence,  even  in  this  lower  spher!  into  which  He 
had  thrown  him.  And  yet  he  was  content.  He  "at 
Wy'tho's'e'f ''  ""'  ^^-#h'-'th  indescrYbabfi 
that  H.  .h  "k"^  r\'^  "^^^^  he  co"'d  not  say 
iZ;  K  ^°u^^'  ?^  ^he  times  without  number 
when  he  went  through  his  round  of  duties,  visidnT 
reading    the  offices,    teaching    the    two   boys    even 
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savinc  Mass.  longing  all  the  while  to  get  a\yay  into 
some  solitude  where  he  could  throw  himself  into  that 
conflict  which  was  the  outcome  of  rebellion  nga.nst 
his  self-imposed  sacrifice— a  conflict  which  was  all 
he  fiercer  because  the  citadel  of  his  will  was  never 
reallv  shaken.     Every  time,  at  the  end,  he  made  the 
sacri'fice  anew;   every  time  he  found  relief,   though 
it  was  but  the  relief  of  physical  exhaustion  ;  every 
time  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  the  offering  was 
not  accepted,   because  he  was  left  so  long  in  what 
he  now  knew  to  have  been  the  night  of  dereliction. 
How  deeply  he  had  learnt  during  those   years  the 
truth  of  what  had  been  said  to  him  when,  clothed 
in  all  the  first  enthusiasm  of  renunciation,  he  thought 
that    he    had  already  plumbed   the    deeps    of   selt- 
immolation:    "You  have   but  entered  on   the  way 
of  sacrifice ;  I  doubt  if  you  will  reach  your  Calvary 
for  many  years." 

All  that  strife  was  over  now— had  grown  weaker 
and  less  frequent  with  time.  God  had  closed  that 
lesson -book;  the  scholar  had  learnt  content.  He 
was  even  resigned  that  the  little  which  was  left  him, 
the  confidence  of  the  two  young  men  for  whoni  he 
had  come  to  care  so  much,  should  fail  him.  And  he 
thanked  God  for  the  grace  to  feel  this  ...  and  came 
out  of  his  reverie.  . 

Louis  was  undoubtedly  fast  ashep  now.  The  priest 
crot  up,  replaced  the  Princess  of  Babylon  on  the  console, 
and  blowing  out  one  candle  took  up  the  other.  He 
stood  for  a  tr  it  by  the  bed,  shading  the  light 

with  one  hand  looking  H:  wn  at  the  young  man 

lying  sunk  amung  its  many  pillows,  but  certainly 
thinking  less  at  that  moment  of  his  physical  than 
of  his  spiritual  needs.  Then  with  a  little  sigh  he 
roused 'himself,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  sleeper's  head,  turned  and  went  quietly  out 
of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII 

HOUSEKEEPING    OF   THE    VICOMTE    AND   THE   CURK 

Gilbert  slept  late  next  morning.     When  he  at  last 
came  downstairs  he  could   not  find   the   Marqu  s 
and  as   he  was  looking  for  her  he  met  theTuS 

xi'Xr^rrt;;^^^^-  "^  ^-^^^  ^^-  -^ 

"Upstairs,   I  believe,"  said  the  priest.     "Do  vou 

c^-1        .It     ^mI"^'     answered  Chateau-Foix  with  a 

Tl^'-  u       "^'^  .^^'^  *•"  «he  comes  down.     I  want 
to  finish   last    nie-ht's    talk-       r^,  t-u^  t        . 

Louis?"  "'&"ts    talk.      By  the  way,   how  is 

"  l.am  afraid  that  he  is  rather  worse  this  mornina 
-a  httle  light-headed,  Madame  said.  She  has  "em 
to  Chantonnay  for  a  surgeon  " 

mll^  T^'  ^.V  ^'?'"  '^^^  ^'Ib^'-t.  t^'rning  very 
pale.      Everything,    then,    was   leagued   against  h's 
secret ;   if  Louis  were  really  deliriou^^s  againTmigh 
in   an    hour   be   common   property,  not  only  in   the 

oro^est  ;h-.  /^P"^'"^'  ^"^  ^'^°'^  the  prSst  could 
fAfJt  fouTLrrS  o^^  Sis-t^was 
cSstSrstt;  l/ii5^  ''^^^"^^'  --^^"" -- 

last  ^ni^X^  R^tH  *^J"i^'"€  °''^'  ^^'^  conversation  of 
last   night.    Father,     he  began,  walking  straight  to 
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the  writing-table.  "  As  soon  as  it  can  possibly  be 
arranged  1  shall  take  my  mother  to  Nantes  and  see 
her  off  to  England.  It  is  increasingly  dangerous 
here,  and  I  should  like  her  to  be  with  Lucienne. 
1  shall  only  be  away  a  few  days." 

The  priest  looked  at  him.     "I  expect  you  are  quite 
right,"  he  said,  after  a  perceptible  pause.     "  But  how 

is  Louis?"  ,       ,  ,- 

"Asleep,"  returned  Gilbert  shortly.  "He  was 
not  really  delirious.     I  don't  think  he  will  need  the 

surgeon." 

''I  am  glad  of  that,"  observed  M.  des  Graves. 
"I  told  the  Marquise  that  it  was  best  to  leave  you 
alone,  and  that  she  need  not  alarm  herself  because 
the  door  was  locked." 

In  this  way  it  came  about  that,  five  days  later, 
Louis,  lying  on  a  chaise  longuc  just  inside  the 
open  windows  of  the  library,  was  able  to  remark 
cheerfully  :  "And  so  we  are  going  to  have  a  week  s 
tcte-a-tete.  Father!" 

Outside,  on  the  flags  of  the  balcony,  M.  des 
Graves  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  reading  his  office, 
and  for  some  minutes  the  young  man's  gaze,  half 
affectionate,  half  mischievous,  had  been  following 
the  cassocked  figure,  until  this  time,  as  it  passed, 
he  addressed  it. 

The  priest  closed  his  breviary  over  his  finger, 
and  coming  to  the  window  looked  down  at  the 
speaker.  "  A  dismal  prospect  for  you,  my  dear  boy, 
isn't  it?"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"Horrible!"  returned  Louis,  with  a  mock  sigh. 
"Tell  me,  has  my  aunt  left  you  in  charge  of  the 
commissariat,  for  I  know  that  you  will  forget  to 
order  any  meals  ?  .  .  .  No  ?  How  fortunate  !  Please 
come  and  talk  to  me,  Father,  or  else  let  me  go 
round  the  garden.  I  shall  lose  the  use  of  m)^  legs 
if  I  have  to  lie  still  much  longer." 
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possessed  has  his  dutfes      ^"he  ^rsT^lacTr  J'^" 

SlnH      aI  >"!.  '°  *'^^''  confessions  inT 

Chapel.    As  regards  the  second  point    unlpi  ,  , 
promise  to  obey  my  orders  I  sha.  Took  you ?n  L" 

sufficient  of  them?'^    ''  '  ="cceeded  ,„   raking  up 

prl''Mrnonave^''pVS'  i't^'^iffSJ.  Vdt 

Por^rseT^d-'dTeiver'Nl/'^^  L"'"'  4  T 
former  pupil  for  Testing  o„   .       j^'  reproach  his 

the  humSu?  died  oi   of  ^is  face  and  hT^""\     ""' 
singularly  impressive  «  hel^  d  ql'^  J  !°r,  'l«^,r 

y^:u-i;iif i-.rre^^7v^uTif' M^^^ 

am  gone  ,  will  leave  you'^^a^r;  i^.:^:'S^^„l 
you   to,^kTh,f  r  •/""•   ''°   "°'   '"'°^  ".    but   when 

aro're'^ha'n'jh^tWckS  0^'?"^' /T  ™- 
between  you  and  afmLstin"Snt  death  Thf  "^P" 
trifle   more   to  tl.e   left    and   thl   kf  j      ^'"'.  <""":' 

..me  to't-lTin^'if  y^Srlinrth'e'n."".  "•^"'^  '«'"   -> 
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to  the  Vicomte's  notice,   not  by  any  means  for  the 
first    time,    that    stern    profile  which   was    m    such 
maked    contrast    to  his   full   face.      "I   suppose   I 
broueht  that  on  myself!"  reflected  the  young  man 
with  a  half-rueful   smile.     "One  can  never  depend 
on  his  sense  of  humour;  he  is  largely  endowed-for 
„  priest— but  it  fails  you  when  you  least  expect  it. 
And  for    a   moment   or  two    he  contemplated,    not 
very  seriously,  the   picture  called   up   by  the   Cure 
niece  of  information.     "  It  would  have  been  a  very 
dirty  floor  to  die  on,"  he  thought,  "and  singularly 
unpleasant  company."     He  further  pondered  on    he 
nossible  consequences    to    Gilbert,   concluding  clis- 
nassionately  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  in- 
convenient for  him.    "  He  would  never  have  left  me 
till  I  had  finished  with  this  bleeding  to  death  which 
seems  to   aflbrd    M.    des    Graves    so    much    relish. 
Even  then  he  is  so  deuced  conscientious  that  it  he 
eot  away  he  would  probably  have  encumbered  him- 
self with   my   corpse  — more  awkward   still.         me 
idea  rather  amused  him,  until  frowi  imaginary  pictures 
his  mind  slipped  on  to  real,  and  for  the  twentieth 
time  since  his  return  he  knitted  his  brows  oyer  the 
question   of    what  Gilbert  had    meant   by   his  tone 
when  he  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  send  a  message 
to  Lucienne,   what    precisely  had    passed    between 
them   at    supper  a  few   nights    ago,   and   why   his 
cousin   had   locked  himself  in   with   him   the   other 
morning.     Did  he,  could  he  know  anything?     But 
there  was  in  a  sense   nothing  to  know.  ...    Ana 
since  Louis  was  still  easily  tired,  and  it  was  always 
his  habit  to  live  in  the  present,  he  abandoned  these 
problems,   and    lying    there   in    the    sunlight,   half 
dozing,  half  watching  the  lazy  clouds  m  the  after- 
noon  sky,   thought  of    more   recent  events.       Ihat 
morning  had  witnessed   Madame  de    Chateau-Foix 
departure  under  Gilbert's  escort.     Louis  imagined- 
but  as  he  had  been  confined  to  his  room  he  louIU 
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not  verify  his  surmise— that  the  Marauise  hud 

was  a  sort  of  holiday  feelin<r  in  ?he  aTrT. ',  ''? 
he  could  not  whoilv'arrn,  m  r,  fi  ^" ,'""  «''"l> 
fell  comfortably  asleep  °"   "'^'  "'°"K''«  ''<' 

AnTn'^the  C.;^>11 '•""?  "■^  «"   ---nl  'In- 

s'-er  t^<,^„rri^£  t  ^-- » - --'erj', -" 

the  order      F  ILk-   ^'^^^^sign,   had  countermanded 
ve^t%he'-Vro-Je- .^r  Lt:f  ;X1^^^^^^^ 

sat.sfaction  of  seei];^  theVriestlXp.    "'   "^^    '"= 

.e.ti:jrupzr4^-'iiin;,^ii£'r-3".c^'.v, 
Ss;v;;fe  Zsj^::i^  H^-  '^  -^ ;" 
^'^^'xi>arr?SBFr~ 

you    know    I'm    ri^ht'"      AnH    h  ^"""^  ""^^' 

y-n,  .an  as  He^stood  J^^  S^^in^  .f 

^e;s^n^h^„/w^?ou^„7lf;So:'''■..TT  ^-^■'•>' 

-  command  me  in  all  th?ngs"Ts  it  \^JZ 
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the  absent  to  say  that  I  wish  your  reign  could  be 
extended?  Make  the  most  of  the  two  days  remain- 
ing to  you,  before  the  State  comes  back  to  dispossess 
the  Church  ! "     He  slipped  out  again. 

But  the  priest  remained  for  an  instant  lookmg  at 
the  just-closed  door  with  troubled  eyes.  "  He  meant 
that,  for  all  his  jesting  tone,"  he  thought  Lo  himself. 
"Why  does  he  not  wish  Gilbert  to  come  back  the 
day  after  to-morrow?" 

True  or  feigned,  Louis'  wish  ..eemed  to  possess 
the  power  to  fulfil  itself,  for  the  eighth  day  brought, 
not  Gilbert  himself,  but  a  letter  which  astonished 
both  the  Cure,  its  recipient,  and  the  Vicomte.  The 
Marquis  wrote  that,  having  met  in  Nantes,  appar- 
ently by  chance,  certain  agents  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Rouerie's,  he  was  going  off  with  them  to  Eastern 
Brittany  to  see  that  leader.  He  did  not  intend  to 
stav  long,  but  was  unable  to  say  precisely  when  he 
would  return.     He  would  write  again. 

"  It  is  so  extremely  unlike  Gilbert,"  said  M.  des 
Graves  in  puzzled  tones  to  Louis,  as  they  stood 
outside  the  library  window  in  the  twilight.  "He 
says"  — he  referred  again  to  the  letter  in  his 
hand  — "  '  I  do  not  think  that  my  detour  should 
delay  me  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  at 
that  cost  it  seems  to  me  well  worth  the  making. 
1  am  very  anxious  to  see  La  Rouerie  again. 
La  Rouer.    must  have  made  a  great  impression  on 

im.  ,  .        u 

louis  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but  began 
to  pull  the  petals  c=^  a  rose  which  he  had  just  plucked 
from  the  balustri.Ue  against  which  he  was  leaning. 
"Well,  I  daresay  that  we  can  manage  to  get  on 
without  him  for  a  little,"  he  said  slowly,  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  flower.  "  It  all  seems  quiet  enough  in 
the  village  just  now,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
Directory's  molesting  you  any  further." 
"  1  was  not  thinking  of  myself,"  said  the  priest. 
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'•  I  know  that  perfectly  well,"  retorted  Louis  coollv 
'but  I  was.  He  threw  down  his  rose  and  lifted 
his  eyes.  ••!  know  that  I  can't  be  Gilbert  to  you 
father,  but  I'll  do  whatever  you  wish,  and  between 
us  we  might  manage  to  keep  the  place  goine  till 
he  comes  back."  He  looked  at  his  companion  with 
frank  and  almost  wistful  eyes,  and  in  spite  of  his 
anxious  thoughts  the  priest  was  greatly  touched. 
"  My  dear  Louis,"  he  said.  ..  . 

A.id,  as  if  a  bargain  had  been  struck  between  therr 
the  old  man  and  the  young  settled  down  to  an  odd 
peaceable,  and  even  humdrum  existence  in  the  house 
whose  master  was  away  they  knew  not  where,  and 
which   served  one  of  them  as  a  hiding-place.     The 
long,   fine  August  days  fell  into  a  sort  of  routine 
h very  morning  at  six  o'clock  M.  des  Graves  said 
Mass  in  the  little  chapel ;  then  he  breakfasted  and 
betook  h.-nself  to  his  devotions  and  his  correspond- 
ence   in   the   library,   which   had    come   by   now  to 
be   considered  as  his  special  sanctum.      About  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock   Louis  would   invade  this   retreat 
unless,    indeed,   he  had   been   for  an   early   ride  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  in  which  case  he  generally 
appeared  an  hour  or  two  earlier.     But  as  a  rule  he 
came  down  late,  which  was  scarcely  surprising    for 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  timef 

After  dejeuner— or  dinner  as  it  usually  was— at 
midday  the  two  walked  in  the  garden,  and  probably 
had  a  conflict  on  the  subject  of  the  Cure's  going  down 
to  the  village,  which  he  was  commonly  determined 
to  do,  while  the  Vicomte  set  forth  many  prudent 
arguments  — which  sounded  strangely  in  his  mouth 
—on  the  unwisdom  of  the  priest's  showing  himself 
there.  In  the  end  M.  des  Graves  would  go,  and 
Louis,  fumingr,  or  affecting  despair,  would  accom- 
pany him.  And  while  the  priest  visited  the  s,ick 
the  young  man,  waiting  about  in  the  village  streci' 
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renewed  old  acquainunces  of   his  boyhood  —  even 
of  his  childhood— and  found  how  deep-rooted  in  the 
solemn-faced  Vendean  peasants  was  the  respect  and 
confidence  accorded  to  their  nobles.      After  a  little 
while,  being  accepted  as  one  of  their  own  seigneurs, 
and  accredited,  from  his  constant  companionship  of 
the  Cure,  with  a  religious  fervour  which  he  certainly 
did  not  possess,   Saint-Ermay  found   himself  pretty 
well  posted  up  in  the  temper  of  his  cousin's  tenantry. 
And   one   day  the  idea  came  to  him   of  visiting 
his  own.      Having  a  capable  steward,    no  interest 
whatever  in  improving  his  property,  and  a  tolerable 
horror  of  the  country,  his  appearances  among  them, 
since  he  came  of  age,  could  easily  be  counted   on 
one  hand.      He  had    even  —  without  the    slightest 
intention   cf  doing  so— talked  of  getting  rid  of  h>s 
embarrassed  estate,   because  he  knew  that  the  sug- 
gestion annoyed  Gilbert,  and  bred  in  the  Marquise 
the  sort  of  horror  that  amused  him  to  witness.     Now, 
after  talking  of  this  great  project  every   day   for  a 
week,  he  at  last  set  off  for  Poitiers,  intending  to  be 
away  about  ten  days.  ...  He  came  back  in  three. 
The  chance  of  visiting  his   property  was  gone   for 
ever,    for    it    had    been   declared    confiscate    to    the 
nation  some  three  weeks  before.     Lotiis  found  that 
his  steward  had  fled,  that  he  himself  was  supposed 
to    have    emigrated,    that    he  could   not  even   gam 
admission,   and  that    the    attempt    to    establish    his 
identity  had  led  to  consequences  so  threatening  as 
to  give  even  his  reckless  temper  pause.     So,  furiously 
angry,   and    yet    not    incapable   of   recognising   the 
ironical   justice  of  what  had   happened   to   him,    he 
returned   to  his  mornings  in  the  village,    his  after- 
noons with  rod  or  gun,  his  evenings  of  chess,  talk, 
books,  and  early  bed.     After  a  day  or  two  he  threw 
off  his  resentment,  announced  a  remote  intention  of 
taking  steps   to  recover  his    stolen    property   when 
things  were  quieter,  and  congratulated  himself  that 
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at  least  he  was  saved  the  expense  of  keeping  it  un 
There  was  also  the  ineffaceable  consolation  that  the 
mortgagees  were  probably   as   hard   hit  as   he   was 
himself.  ^ 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  passed  in  this  renewed 

seclusion    when    there    came    a    rude    shock    to    its 

peace.     One  hot  afternoon,  after  the  usual  contest 

M.   des  Graves  set  out   to  visit,  at  some  distance    a 

farmer  injured  by  a  fall  from   a  havrick  ;  Louis  and 

a  spaniel  accompanied  him.     The  priest  entered  the 

building,   leaving  his  companions  outside,   for,   like 

most  farms  in  Vendee,  the  place  had  but  one  large 

living    and    sleeping   room.       In   a   little   while    the 

farmers  wife,   learning  that  the  young  se^^;^cur  was 

outside,    went   to  offer   him   some   refreshment  after 

his  long  walk.     She  came  in  again  verv  hastily,  and 

in  a  low  voice  besought  the  Cure  to  go  oiit  to  Monsieur 

le  Vicomte,  for  something  was  wrong 

The  priest  went  anxiously  forth,  and  found  Louis 
sitting  on  the  bench  by  the  door  with  his  head  in  his 
hands.     Between  his  feet,  on  the  trampled   bracken 

?LJ'\''T^y^''^%^^l  ^  "e^^spaper.     A  dreadful  fear 
tore  at  the  priest  s  heart. 

"Louis!  what  is  it?"  he  exclaimed,  stooping 
over  him  and  laying  a  hand  on  his  bowed  shoulder 

noTauIrthfflf '  ^°""^  "'"  ^"^^'  ^°  ^'"^  ^'^ 

"Is  it  Gilbert?" 

The  Vicomte  shook  his  head,  ?nd  then  found 
speech.  •'  It  is  the  King,"  he  said  hoarsely  "The 
Tu.leries  are  sacked,  the  Swiss  massacred  .  .  .  the 
Royal  Family  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Assembly 
•   •   •  ff^^  protection  of  the  Assembly  !     My  God  '  " 

Jf  •  ^f^Graves  was  too  stunned  to  offer  comment. 
Think  of  It -the   Queen    trailing  through   the 

tSe;  •  -..cr-^'H^  ".^'  '/;    "^  ^--d  hfs  teeth 
together.        God  !  why  did  I  leave  Paris  !     I  might 

have  died  there  with  the  rest-as  I  meant  to  " 
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He  choked  suddenly,  and  his  head  went  down  into 
liis  hands  again. 

M.  des  Graves  sat  down  beside  him,  and  put  his 
arm  about  his  shoulders.  "My  dear  lad,"  he  said 
tenderly,  "you  had  no  choice — you  had  no  choice  I 
And  we  want  you  here,  Louis.  I  want  you,  Gilbert 
wants  you  ..." 

But  Louis  would  not  be  comforted,  though  his 
spaniel,  whimpering,  stood  up  and  licked  the  hands 
which  covered  his  face,  and  the  farmer's  wife  stood 
in  the  doorway  clasping  her  two  frightened  children, 
with  whom,  a  few  minutes  before,  the  Vicomte  had 
been  playing.  Gradually  it  came  out  that  he  had 
had  the  newspaper  in  his  pocket  all  the  while.  That 
the}'  had  not  heard  the  news  from  anybody  else 
was  due  to  the  fact  of  their  not  having  been  to  the 
village  that  day.  But  there  was  no  doubt  about  its 
truth. 

At  last  the  two  turned  homewards,  and  in  that  walk 
the  priest  learned  a  new  chapter  of  the  book  which 
he  thought  he  knew  so  well ;  saw  a  glimpse  of  the 
feelings  which  Louis  kept  so  carefully  covered  up  ; 
heard  and  reasoned  with  his  bitter  accusations  of 
himself  as  a  soldier  who  had  deserted  his  post  in  face 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  end,  to  console  him,  he  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  future  opportunities  for  action  in 
Vendee  itself.  The  Vicomte  listened  gloomily,  and 
evidently  did  not  believe  him. 

Yet  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  as  though  to 
acclaim  the  Cure's  prophetic  gift,  came  the  news  that 
the  peasants  had  risen  in  Deux-Sevres,  under  Baudry 
d'Asson  and  other  gentlemen,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
that  very  morning  had  entered  Chatillon  without 
meeting  any  resistance,  drums  and  fifes  at  their 
head.  But  when  a  deputation  from  the  village  came 
to  ask  the  priest's  advice,  he  counselled  them  to  return 
home,  for  the  time  was  not  yet.  He  was  proved  only 
too  right.     For  two   days   the    insurgents   besieged 
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Bressuire,  while  in  all  the  country  round  the  tocsin 
sounded,  and  from  Fontenay  to  Nantes  and  Sauinm 
the  National  Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  mustered 
to  the  help  of  the  beleaguered  town.  The  third  day 
Baudry  d'Asson  tried  to  carry  the  place  by  assault ; 
his  failure  threw  his  undisciplined  and  badly-armed 
followers  into  a  panic.  The  combat  became  a 
butchery,  and  National  Guards  returned  home  in 
triumph  with  severed  ears  and  noses  decorating  their 
bayonets.  Two  of  the  leaders  who  had  given  th^,.,. 
selves  up  as  hostages  were  summarily  shot,  and 
Baudry  d'Asson  found  an  asylum  for  the  next  six 
months  in  the  subterranean  passages  of  his  own 
chateau  of  Brachain. 

Thus  miserably  ended  the  abortive  rising  of  August 
1792.  The  village  of  Chantemerle,  on  the  edge  onlv 
of  the  insurgent  district,  and,  through  the  wisdom 
of  the  Cure,  not  involved  in  hostilities,  was  spared 
reprisals,  and  remained  untouched  by  the  terror  which 
reigned  long  afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  over  the  occupants  of  the  chateau  there  lay 
a  gradually  lengthening  shadow.  It  was  nearly  a 
month  since  they  had  last  received  news  of  Gilbert. 
They  had  not  the  leart  idea  in  what  part  of  Brittany  he 
might  now  be,  and  his  long  silence,  his  absence  when 
he  must  know  how  much  he  was  needed  at  home, 
ended  by  convincing  the  Cure  that  some  mishap  had 
befallen  him.  And  when  September  broke  without 
the  letter  which  he  hourly  expected,  his  anxiety,  fed 
by  a  thousand  surnises,  became  very  acute  indeed. 

It  gained  on  Louis  too.     "Couldn't  I  go  to  Nantes 
and  see  if  I  can  trace  him  ?  "  he  asked  one  evening. 

"I   think   that  your  place  is   here,    Louis,"   said 
M.  des  Graves,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Here  !     What  atom  of  good  am  I  doing  here?" 
exclaimed  the  Vicomte  fractiously. 

*•  You    are    giving  an    old    man    very   charming 
companionship,   for  one   thing,"   replied  the   priest, 
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smiling  at  him.  "Then  there  are  other  reasons." 
His  tone  changed.  "Chantemerle  must  not  be 
without  its  seigneur  in  case— in  case  he  is  wanted. 
And  .  .  .  vou  are  Gilbert's  heir." 

•'  Oh,  don't!  "  cried  Louis  in  a  smothered  voice  of 
horror,  and  he  put  his  hand  before  his  eyes.  "  You 
don't  really  think  that  ?  " 

"I  try  not  to,"  answered  the  priest. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  with  the  tiny  but  per- 
ceptible shake  in  it,  Louis  looked  up,  and,  seeing 
how  pale  the  speaker  had  become,  threw  himself 
impetuously  on  his  knees  beside  him  and  seized  his 
hand.  "For  God",  sake,  don't!  .  .  .  Think  rather 
of  the  difficulties  and  delays  he  may  have  encountered 
on  his  way  back.  Why,  he  may  easily  have  written 
and  the  letter  have  miscarried.'  He  might  walk  in 
unannounced  at  any  minute  I  " 

It  was  true,  and  yet  Gilbert  did  not  come.  And 
soon  a  fresh  anxiety  mingled  with  their  fears  for 
Mm.  On  the  very  day  of  the  relief  of  Rressuire  the 
National  Assembly  had  confirmed,  with  aggrava- 
tions, the  proposed  decree  of  May  27th  sentencing 
all  non-juring  priests  to  deportation.  By  the  second 
week  in  September  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
awaiting  embarkation  at  Les  .Sables.  it  seemed 
inconceivable  that  Chantemerle  should  continue  any 
longer  to  be  unswept  by  the  devastation.  So  indeed 
thought  M.  des  Graves,  and  in  the  quietude  of 
his  retreat— for  it  was  now  impossible  for  him  to 
stir  outside  the  gardens  — he  made  ready  for  exile. 
But  Louis  showed  an  incurable  optimism,  mingled 
with  what  the  priest  rather  feared  was  a  disposition 
to  appeal  to  force. 

"  Thev  shall  not  take  you  out  of  this  house  while  I 
am  alive',  and  here  to  prevent  it,"  he  announced  one 
morning,  when  they  had  been  discussing  the  situation. 

The  Cuie  shook  his  head,  smiling  a  little  sadly. 
"If  thev    come   for   me,    I    must  go;    if  they   even 
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suspect  that  I  am  here,  I  must  go.  Otherwise  thpv 
will  take  you  as  well.  You  know  that  theyTave  p?t 
prLsTs."^'"  '"''"  ""der  surveillance  for  Lncealfng 
"I  know  of  one,"  returned  Louis,  unmoved- 
a  much  more  patriotic  place." 

in  '.'h?T  '^'^'r'  ^'^  ^^^  P"^^^'   "^^'^  -'^"st  look  facts 
.n  the  face.     Look  around  you  at  all  these  parishes 

wherfvou  w/rth""'^"'  ^^^^"^-"^X  '^self!^  Look 
wnere  you  wi  1,  their  priests  are  gone.  I  will  sfv 
here  till  the  last  moment,  for  it  is  my  duty  bu^t 
when  the  hour  comes,  I  must  rise  up  and  ,"o 
wherever  God  pleases  to  send  me.  And  If  thtv 
come^for   me,    I  charge  you,  Louis,  to  give'me'u'p 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  answered  the 
young  man  resolutely.  -  There  are  nooks  in  this  dd 
place  where   no   National    Guard,    however  pryini 

one  hl.^'r-m  ^'."'^  ^^  '°°'^'"^-     ^  ^°"'^  suppoL^an^; 
one  but  Gilbert  and  myself  knows  of  them  ;  we  found 

w^Z  r  '"hh'  ^^^^^,b°ys-     And,  parbleu,"'  he  added 
with  a  sudden   smile,   "since  we  are  becoming  so 
vastly  prudent,  why  do  you   not   go  and   g^t  |our 
passport  at  once?    You  know  what  you  arfriskhie 
by_^not   doing  so  -  either  Guiana   o^r  ten   yeTrs  o! 

"Because  it  is  God  s  will  that  I  stay  by  my  peoole 

"Very  well,"  returned  the   Vicomte  ;    "and  it   is 
equally  ,n  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  that  I  do  mv 

But,  mind  you,  no  more  excursions  to  the  village ' 
If  you  want  to  send  your  benediction  to  y?ur 
parishioners  I'll  take  it  to  them  ;  if  they  want  ghosth 
counsel  they  must  come  to  you  here  „"'&nostu 

M.    des    Graves    saw    very    little    of '  Louis    that 
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day,   but  about  seven   o'clock  he  strolled   into  the 

''^"^Haven't  you  got  a  fire?"  he  asked,  as  he  flung 
himself  into  a  chair;  "the  evenings  are  getting 
chUly  Well,  everything  is  beautifully  arranged. 
I  have  been  to  every  single  house  in  the  v.  lage- 
think  I  have  interviewed  every  individual  man, 
loman,  and  child.  I  am  perfectly  hoarse  with  talk- 
ing   but  I  think  they  all  understand  now. 

-Understand  what?"  asked  the  Cure,  rather  puzzled 
"That  you  are   gone   to   La   Rochelle,   with   the 
intention  o^f  emigrating  to  England    instead  o    wait- 
ing for  deportation  elsewhere.     That  is  what  tney 
will  all   say  if  any   Blues  or   ^^^^l^^P^\.^^^^l'^l 
come  to  investigate  your  whereabouts.     Then  l  nave 
setTled  how   miny   of  your  flock   may  attend  Mass 
evey   morning  -  very   few;    they   must    take   it   in 
tS.     Personally,  I  don't  think  a  f'^gl?,  «"^  °"f^^ 
to    come,   for    nothing   in    the   world    will    put    the 
authorities  sooner  on  the  scent  than  1^^^""/  ^hat  the 
faithful  are  trooping  up  here  early  in  the  morning. 
But  I  knew  that  if  I  forbade  it  altogether  I  should 
have  a  conflict  with  you.     Then  nobody  .s  to  come 
to  see  you    unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  that, 

'  ^.^Xiy'c/lar tJi^— "  began  the  priest,  not  know 
ing  whether  he  were  more  touched  or  amused  by  this 

unwonted  activity.  t     _  *v,»  ir>rr4  nf 

-Now,  don't  protest.  Father.  I  am  the  lord  ot 
this  domain  ;  you  are  non-existent.  Y*  "venj  ^o  La 
SocheTe  week's  ago  (I.  vow  I  shall  end  by  behe-m^^^ 
it  myself).  I  am  having  a  very  special  hiding-place 
m^de  habitable  for  you  in  case  of  need  ;  one  in  which 
r  once  shut  up  Clbert  for  four  hours,  and  whence 
iobody  heard  'his  yells.  .  .  I  told  my  aunt  that  he 
had  run  away  to  sea— so  likely  I  ...  1  've  also  lei 
ft  be  knownW  1  shall  myself  immea..tely  shoot 
anv  informer." 
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The  decades  of  shearing  and  rolling  undergone  by 
the  bowling-green  had  rendered  it  of  a  fabulous 
smoothness.  Yet  the  bowl  which  a  cunning  hand 
had  launched  with  confident  care  trickled  slowly  to 
rest  a  good  half-inch  from  its  goal. 

"Well,  I'm  hanged!"  remarked  Sir  William 
Ashley,  raising  himself  from  his  stooping  posture. 
"George,  you  scoundrel,  you've  beaten  your  father. 
Where's  the  filial  respect  of  the  present  generation, 
hey?" 

Sir  William  was  large  and  ruddy.  As  he  now 
gazed  joUily  upon  his  victorious  offspring  his  face 
had  some  kinship  with  the  westering  sun,  which  at  the 
moment  lighted  his  property,  and  glowed  upon  the 
dull-red  brick  of  the  Queen  Anne  house  behind  him, 
the  trim  box  hedge,  the  very  green  grass,  and  upon 
h's  own  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons. 

"  I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  you,  George,"  con- 
tinued his  parent.  "  Here  come  the  ladies — not  to 
congratulate  you,  but  to  console  me,  I  hope.  My 
dears,  this  villain  has  had  the  effronterv  to  win, 
after  all." 

"I  am  sure,  papa,  that  it  is  good  for  you," 
responded  the  voice  of  Miss  Amelia  Ashley,  as,  dark, 
bright-eyed,  and  clad  in  a  rose-sprigged  muslin,  she 
came  through  the  opening  in  the  yard-thick  hedge. 
"And  here  is  Lucienne  thinks  the  same." 
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'♦Do  you,  Miss  Lucy?"  asked  the  Squire,  tuminfr 
towards  the  white  figure  which  followed  the  pink 
••  No ;    I   am  sure  that  pretty  head  of  yours   never 
harboured  such  an  idea." 

"But  no,"  said  Lucienne,  smiling  at  him,  in  her 
slow,  careful  English,  "  I  do  not  think  so,  for  if  it 
is  good  for  you  to  lose,  then  is  it  perhaps  bad  for 

Monsieur  Georges  to  win,  and " 

"Hear    that,    George?"    broke    in   Sir    William 
slapping  on  the  shoulder  the  tall,  silent  young  man 
who   had,   to    Lucienne's    eyes,   so   extraordinary  a 
look  of  his  cousin  Gilbert.     "Lucy  don't  wish  you 
ill ;  she  has  a  care  for  your  character." 

"  She  is  too  kind,"  said  George.  "  Shall  I  cet  vou 
chairs,  Amelia?"  ^     ^ 

"No,  thank  you,  brother,"  replied  Miss  Ashley 
"  we  will  sit  upon  the  seat.  Go  on  with  your  game' 
and  let  papa  beat  you  this  time."  She  unfolded  and 
spread  upon  the  stone  of  the  bench  an  Indian  shawl 
whica  she  was  carrying  over  her  arm.  "  Now, 
Lucienne,  sit  down,  and  pray  that  papa  may  have 
better  luck.  ...  No,  don't  allow  Rover  to  put  his 
paws  on  your  gown.  Rover!  Down,  sir!  Lie 
there  and  be  quiet." 

The  setter  subsided  at  their  feet,  and,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  criticism  or  applause  from  the  two  girls, 
Sir  William  and  his  son  began  a  fresh  game. 

As  she  sat  there  looking  at  them  the  golden  content 
of  that  English  afternoon  swim  into  Lucienne's  soul. 
Jj  was  so  peaceful ;  they  were  so  kind  to  her— Sir 
William,  George— if  only  he  had  not  reminded  her 
oddly  of  the  Marquis— and  above  all  Amelia,  with 
her  brisk  high  spirits  and  her  warm  heart.  The 
memory  of  those  last  racking  ^s  in  Paris  was 
beginning  to  grow  a  little  less  unbL..,able,  or,  rather, 
there  were  things  here  which  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  keep  from  thinking  of  them  always— even  little 
things   such   as   those   which   soothed  her  now,  the 
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click  of  the  bowls,  the  sun  on  the  grass,  Amelia's 
pleasant  chatter,  the  silky  coat  of  the  setter  at  her 
feet.  Perhaps  in  time  such  influences  would  lay 
those  two  spectres  of  her  own  creating— her  possible 
betrayal  of  Louis  to  Gilbert,  her  certain  betrayal  of 
herself  to  Louis. 

Presently  a  servant  came  out  and  spoke  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  who,  when  the  man  retired, 
broke  off  his  game  and  came  over  to  the  girls. 

"Mr  Harry  Trenchard  of  Dewlands  has  just  ridden 
over  to  see  us,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his  daughter, 
pulling  down  his  waistcoat.  "  I've  told  'em  to  show 
him  out  here.  Can't  think  what  he  wants ;  we  don't 
often  see  him  in  these  parts.  He'll  make  yet  another 
beau  for  Miss  Lucy  here,  eh?" 

Lucienne,  looking  up  without  any  particular  en- 
thusiasm, beheld,  walking  along  an  alley,  an  alert 
and  personable  young  man  in  riding  costume.  He 
came  up,  was  greeted  by  Sir  William  and  his  son, 
paid  his  respects  to  Amelia,  and  was  presented 
to  Mademoiselle  d'Aucourt,  at  whom  he  looked 
with   an    interest  which    he   was  at   little    pains  to 

hide. 

"Well,  and  what  wind  blows  you  here,  Trenchard:* 

asked  Sir  William  bluntly. 

"A  wind  from  France,"  replied  Harry  Trenchard, 
smiling,  inspired  perhaps  to  this  unwonted  diction  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  mission. 

"Oh,  ay!"  assented  the  Squire,  after  staring  at 
him  for  a  second,  "  I  had  forgot  you'd  been  abroad. 
Admired  the  ladies  of  Paris  and  come  to  see  my  new 
French  niece,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Papa  ! "  exclaimed  Amelia  reprovingly. 

Sir  William  laughed  gently.  "Lucy  don't  mind 
my  jokes,  I  know,"  he  said,  Spatting  her  arm. 

And  Lucienne,  smiling  and  sketching  a  curtsy, 
said:    "Mais  non.  Monsieur  mon  oncle." 

"And  when   1  was   in   France,"  said   Trenchard, 
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directing  his  remarks  at  no  one  in  particular,  but 
keeping  the  corner  of  his  eye  on  Lucienne,  - 1  m^ 

:''JlJ.  ^T  ^^r"^--'  which  might  hav;  p  oved 
exceeding  y  unpleasant  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind 
offices  of  two  French  gentlemen." 

''Oh,  tell  us  the  story,  sir,"  urged  Amelia 
Lome  and  sit  down  here  beside  us,  and  make  h^ 
tale  as  long  -s  possible,  I  beg  of  you  ! " 
th  ?  T^  '  "othing  loth,  seated  himself  with 
the  two  g,rls  on  one  side  of  him  and  Sir  William  on 
end  of'^[;  r^,  *---'a-tions   greeted   him  at  the 

"And  did  you  never  find  out  who  the  gentl'-mcn 
were.'  asked  Amelia,  for  the  narrator  had  funningh- 
concealed  the  names  of  his  acquaintances.     -  Pe  S 

ov2  Z:."  ^"^'^"'  """^    '"  '"^"-^  aristocrats  r 

"No,  they  were  going  back  to  Poitou.     And  what 

would  you  say,  Miss  Ashley,  if  I  told  you  that  thtv 

-or  at  least  one  of  them-was  a  very  near  relative  of 

ir^7ru-. '  '  l^''  ^''  ^'"'^"''  •'  ^^^  y«"''  nephew 
M.  de  Chateau-Foix,  and  his  cousin-not  so  nearly 
connected    with   you,    I    suppose -the   Vicom  e   d' 

bed"  InH^h  ^'  ''^'^'  ^^^"  P""^d  '"e  out  of 
Dea.  And  he  surveyed  with  pride  the  profound 
sensation  he  had  produced.  P'"iouna 

-'  w'^ll'i''"    A  '  astounded  !  "  said  Sir  William, 
wh        u    ^"^'  '^°""'"  ^'^hert !  "  murmured  George 
where  he  leant  over  the  back  of  the  seat.     And  fhe 
beautiful    French   girl,    on   whom    Trenchard's   ga/e 

Wm  w^fh      -h"  ^^"^  "^^"^'^  ^'«'«"'-'  w^^  -staring  a 

and  Z^r^  ^^ •'  ^"^  P^'''"^  "P^'  had  half  risen 
ana  sat  down  again. 

I    '^'■^."5ha''d^got  up.     "I  am  proud,  Sir  William  " 

oTvoui  AnT''^'  l-'^u  '^^•"  ^^^^  ^°  connections 
\i/n  •  .  ".^  ^^  ^  ^''g^ht  token  of  my  gratitude  to 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  I  undertook  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  from  him."     His  hand  went  to  a  poctet 
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..  When  we  parted  he  gavo  me  this-for  Mademoiselle 
1  iirienne  d'Aucourt."  .      , 

He  held  it  cut,  with  a  deep  bow,  towards,  the  young 

Kdy  in  qu^-^^i«"'  ^^l^*^'"^'  ^'^'^  "''"  '^'  '^'^*'  **" 

\\fToJ^7ou  not  have  thought,  he  reflected  to 

himself  afterwards,  that  a  g-^  -«"»\^"^,;t  colou^r 
at  such  a  letter?  But  not  a  bit.  All  the  colour 
had  ebbed  from  the  face  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
efrothed  as  she  put  out  a  trembling  and  by  no 
Sns  an  eager  hand.  But  Amelia  instandy  inter- 
vened  to  shield  her  discomposure. 

-Go  into  the  arbour,  dear,  and  read  your  letter 
there,"  she  suggested  kindly.  And  Lucienne, 
murr^uring  she  knew  not  what,  got  up  and  left  them. 

They  aU  looked  after  her  as  her  white  dress 
vanished  through  the  hedge. 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  Sir  William.  "  It  is  ternble 
for  her,  this  separation  from  Gilbert  This  is  the 
first  letter  she  has  had  from  him.  A  good  fellow, 
didn't  vou  think,  Trenchard?"  .         r     u- 

^"Excellent,  si^,  I  am  sure,  if  a  tr  fle  serious  for  h.s 
age  -you'll  forgive  my  criticising  a  kinsman  ot  yours, 

^  ^'That  seriousness  is  just  what  I  liked  in  him," 
replied  the  Squire.  "He  "light  have  been  an  ^J^f^^' 
man.  None  of  your  confounded  French  airs  and 
graces,  like  that  young  scamp  of  a  cousin  of  his. 
^  -  Why,  papa,  1  am  Sure,"  protested  Amelia  "you 
yourself  spoilt  Louis  de  Saint-Ermay  when  he  was 

ovtir  Here  •         v, 

-Well, 'well,"  said  her  parent,  not  denying  the 
charge,  "  1  daresay  I  did.  I  am  a  raid  that  young 
reprfbite  always  his  been  spoilt,  and  always  vvi  11  be 

But  Trenchard  had  a  sudden  vision  ot  the  spoi  t 
child  of  fortune  with  his  fettered  arm  and  his  set, 
smiling  mouth  as  they  j^^gged  along  the  in terrnin- 
able   road   to  Cande.      "Still,    do    you    know,      he 
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said  frankly,    "I   was   very  much   taken    with  him 

He  was  hurt,  you  know,   but  he Ah,   here  i; 

Mademoiselle  commg  back." 

Amelia  got  up  to  meet  her  guest.  Trencharri 
reflected  that  the  girl  had  not  spent  much  time  ov  "^^ 
her  lover  s  letter  On  the  other  hand,  the  missive  had 
undoubtedly  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  her  appear 
ance  ;  she  looked  much  happier  than  she  had  done 
when  she  took  ,t  from  him.     He  supposed-and  S 

\^'T  ^^  f '^"^°"^'"^*"'^^'°"  O"  his  perspicacity- that 
she  had   hurried   back   in   order  to  hear   from   In 
further  details  about  her  betrothed.     Well,  to  furn-sh 
her  with  such  would  be  a  pleasant  enough  occupation 
"Mademoiselle  will   no  doubt  want  to  hear  mo?e 
about  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  said  in  pursuance  of 
this  Idea.     -Anything  further  which  I  can  tell  he 
IS  very  much  at  her  service." 

-kT'/^k^i/k"''^'''"^'^"'"'"  ^^'d  Lucienne  shylv . 
but  I  shall  be  tiring  your  patience,  and,  besides,  we 
had  your  interesting  story.  .  .  .  Still,  there  are  one 
or  two  questions.  .  .  ."  There  were  a  hundred- 
would  she  have  time  to  ask  them  ?  Surely,  since  one 
of  her  ghosts  was  laid,  laid  by  the  letter.  Gilbert 
had  not  interpreted  her  swoon  as  she  had  feared  •  had 
he  done  so,  he  could  never  »>ave  written  like  'that 
The  secret  was  still  safe,  thank  God ! 

.  .  .  Was  it  she,  afterwards  wondered  Trencham 
who  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  rest,  or  had  he 
led  her  apart?  Perhaps  it  was  the  others  who  had 
mdted  tactfully  away.  At  any  rate,  he  soon  found 
himself,  by  no  means  to  his  displeasure,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  bowling-green  alone  with  this  beautiful 
creature  in  her  clinging  white  and  her  large  black 

"And  now  I  vyant  to  hear  about  M.  de  Saint- 
brmay,  she  said  in  a  iighi  tone,  after  a  few 
questions  duly  answered  about  he/  betrothed  "i 
know   him   very   well.      He   was   not   badly   hurt    J 
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hooe  ?  "  And  Trenchard  had  no  idea  that,  under  the 
filmv  scarf  which  floated  about  her  in  so  graceful  a 
manner,  her    hands   were   gripped   together  till   the 

nails  dinted  the  flesh.  ,•  ..     j     k* 

"No,  I  suppose  not,'    he  answered  a  litt      :IouDt- 

fnllv  •    "otherwise  he  could  not  have  ridd  v.         tar. 

But  perhaps  that  was  his  pluck.     He  looked  a.  ced 

bad  at  one  time." 
The  girl  put  up  a  hand  to  the  ribbon  at  her  throat, 

and  he  wondered  why  women  could  not  leave  their 

fallals  alone.     The   brooch   on   the  velvet  was   not 

"  "  I  didn't  quite  understand  how  he  got  this  stab 
I  sDoke  of,"  continued  Trenchard  after  this  rejection. 
.'  It  was  in  some  brawl  at  an  inn,  I  beheve.  Does 
not  M  de  Chateau  -  Foix  mention  it?  Oh,  1  beg 
vour  pardon  !  "  he  interrupted  himself  in  confusion  ; 
'"  I  had   no   intention  of  asking  what  was  in   your 

"He  doesn't  say  anything  about  it,"  said  the 
aid,  and  her  voice,  so  light  a  moment  ago,  was 
charged  with  emotion  of  some  sort.  '  And  l 
wondered  ...  I  mean  I  thought  ...  you  see  1 
have  known  M.  de  Saint-Ermay  for  a  great  many 

^^Her  distress  was  patent  now,  and  a  momentary 
speculation  shot  through  Trenchard's  mind.  He 
suddenly  felt  paternal. 

"I  quite  understand  your  very  natural  anxiety, 
Mademoiselle,"  he  said  kindly.  "  Shall  we  sit  down 
for  a  moment,  and  I  will  tell  you  everything  that  1 
can  remember  about  the  Vicomte.' 

"Oh,"  she  said  gratefully,  "would  your*  Ihen, 
with  an  attempt  at  her  former  light  manner  and  the 
ghost  of  a  laugh  :  "  1 1  would  be  a  great  weight  otl  my 
mind.  I  assure  you ! "  .     .,    „      -^  •     p-      -•  u 

"  Ah,  by  the  way.  Mademoiselle,  said  tue  fcngi-.sn- 
man,  suddenly  stopping,  "  M.  de  Saint-Ermay  gave 
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TmnJT"''^^-   ^"'■..>^°"  ^^'^'^'    'P°"    "^y  ^0"l.    I   was 
almost  lorgetting.  ^-^ 

And  now  he  saw  something  leap  up  in  those  viol^f 

eyes.     Apologetically,  almost  shamefaced  y  he  slid 

•I  am  afraid  that  it  was  not  much  of  a^messa^e" 

Monsieur  le  V.comte  said  that  he  hoped  you  wfre 

improvmg  in  your  English."  ^  ^ 

awar''"Th  "^"^"^  ^   "'r  \  '^^'■P    ^'•^^th   and   looked 
away       The   corner    of  her    mouth   quivered   for  . 
second,   then   she  turned  and   faced   him    Ind  s.iH 
without  apparent  effort:    "You  will  hZ'  to  be  th^ 
iv'efthl?^''    '^^"^'^•^^-   •   •   •   ^^^"  -   ^it'dV.?: 
So  they  sat  down  at  the  farther  end  of  ihe  bowlin^r 
green,  on  a  rustic  seat  by  a  horrible  Georgian  nTrnph" 
who,    fortunately,   was  fast  falling  to  decay^  Tl  ! 
others    had    entirely   disappeared,^  but    thetr '  vo  ce 
coud   be  distinguished  frSIn   a   neighbouring  I^IT 
In  the  hearing,  therefore,   of  the  nymph  alone    M; 
Trenchard  gave  his  fair  listener  a  most  full,  true  and 
particular  account  of  everv  hour  that  he   had%en^ 
in   the  company  of  the    Vicomte   de   Saint-Err^av" 
beginning  with  the  episode  of  the  horse-holdinL  and 
sa"vt"f  'V.^TK^'  ^?''^^""  ^'  ^^"^^-     When  he  efded 

about^M   H   ^Q^'-  ?/''">^  ^"   '^^'   I   ^^"    remembe; 
about  M.  de  Saint-Ermay-except  that  I  took  an  un 
common  fancy  to  him,"  how  was  he  to  know  wheth"; 
the  glance  ot  gratitude  which  he  then  received  was 
for  the  trouble  which  he  had  taken  or  for  that  Tas 
remark  alone?    At  any  rate,  he  had  a  most  agreeable 

orT'dTpa'r  inT'he"''^  "'^'  I""  ^'^^^  ^  ^  '^'^^ "" ' 
on  departing    he  was  warmly  urged  by  Sir  William 

and  his  daughter  to  come  again,  Ihe  probable  arrva 
of  the  Marquise  de  Chateau-Foix  being  held  out  as  an 

do'sTTh'  ''  "P'"\"?  ''''  ^^^^-'y  ^h1.t  he  would 
do  so  The  pressure  of  Lucienne's  little  fingers  was 
^ill  lingering  in  his  as  he  rode  away;  for  she  had 
already  learnt  the  English  salutation,  though  he  had 
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supplemented  it,  as  was  fitting  in  a  traveller,  by  the 
French. 

"  They  have  a  way  with  them,  a  style,  a  something, 
these  French  girls,"  he  reflected.  "Now  look  at 
Louisa  Oxenham,  though  she'll  make  a  treasure  of 
a  wife."  Would  this  commendation  be  merited  by 
Mademoiselle  d'Aucourt,  as  the  spouse  of  M.  de 
Chateau-Foix?  He  wondered.  And  as  he  turned  in 
at  his  own  gates,  a  half-hour  later,  he  said  abruptly  • 
"God  bless  my  soul !  If  I  were  a  girl,  I  know  which 
of  those  two  men  I  should  have  chosen.  I  believe 
she  regrets  it !  I'm  sure  she  does  !  And  that  good- 
lookmg  cousin  ...  has  he  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  her?     I'd  give  something  to  know." 

The  same  evening  Mr  Trenchard  enormously 
startled,  dismayed,  and  shocked  the  venerable  relative 
who  kept  house  for  him  by  saying  suddenly,  as  he 
stood  in  his  drawing-room,  and  looked  upon  its  brood 
of  chairs,  all  clad  in  the  most  hideous  chintzes  pro- 
curable :  "  If  a  Frenchwoman  had  this  room,  now, 
aunt,  she'd  make  something  very  different  of  it !  " 

"Henry!"  ejaculated  the  poor  lady,  absolutely 
petrified  with  horror.  And  before  she  slept  that  night 
she  penned  a  long  and  tremulous  letter  to  her  brother 
the  Admiral,  detailing  her  conviction  that  Henry, 
while  on  his  recent  tuur  in  France,  had  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  one  of  those  dreadful,  designin<\  and 
irfwioral  women  over  there,  and  probably  a  married  one. 
To  the  end  of  her  days  she  never  quite  got  rid  of  that 
most  baseless  and  unworthy  suspicion. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mr  Trenchard  had  not 
selected  Miss  Amelia  Ashley,  the  nearest  to  his  hand, 
tor  the  typical  Englishwoman  of  his  unflattering  com- 
parison. He  had  not  forgotten  that  Amelia  was  half 
hrench.  Yet  many  people  were  disposed  to  do  so, 
though  over  the  drawing-room  mantelpiece  at  Ashley 
Court  hung  the  grave,  gentle  face  of  Caroline  de 
^»esmaisons,   whom  an   impetuous   Englishman   had 
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met  m  Paris  in  his  Wanderjahr,  had  wooed  and  won 
in   forty -eight   hours  (defeating  her  parents  in  an 
ensuing  three   months   of  hard   fighting),  and   had 
carried   off,   still    knowing    nothing    but  her  native 
tongue,  to  Suffolk,  where  she  had   lived,   gracious 
and  idohsed,  through  a  short  but  singularly  happy 
married  life.      Not  even   the  fact,  abhorrent  to  Sir 
William,   that  his  children  must  needs  be  brought 
up  as  Roman   Catholics,  had  disturbed  his  felicity 
He   had   faced   this   contingency   when    he   married 
Mademoiselle  de  Sesmaisons,  and  Lady  Ashley  never 
had  cause  to  complain  of  breach  of  faith.     She  herself 
repaired  to  her  duties  at   Fountainhall  Manor,  the 
home  of  one  of  the  very  few  old  Romanist  families 
in  East  Angha,  which  was  visited  at  intervals  bv  a 
mission  priest.     The  crux  had  come  when  she  dfed 
But  Sir  William  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  her 
memory   was  too   dear   to    him    for  outrage.      The 
children    (George   was    seven,    Amelia    three  years 
younger)  should  continue  to  be  brought  up  as  Papists 
But  after  two  or  three  years  (and  it  was  impossible 
for  Sir  William  not  to  regard  it  as  the  direct  inter- 
position of  Providence)  Fountainhall  Manor,  on  the 
death  of  its  octogenarian   owner,   passed  into  other 
hands  ;  there  was  no  one  to  instruct  the  children  in 
their  mother's  faith,  and  no  chapel  at  which  they  could 
attend  its  services.     So  they  accompanied  their  father 
to  the  parish  church,  little  brands  plucked  from  the 
burning,  and  sat  very  sedately  under  the  Rector,  lift- 
ing their  infant  voices  in  unison  with  Sir  William's 
though  not  always  with  the  choir. 

When  George  came  of  age  his  father,  with  great 
solemnity  and  a  dreadful  sinking  of  the  heart,  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  a  Romanist  or  an  Anglican 
The  youth  not  unnaturally  chose  the  Established 
Church,  and  Amelia,  when  her  turn  came,  made  the 
same  decision.  So  all  was  comfortably  for  the  best 
and   the  detested   name  of  "Rome"   had   no  more 
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need   to   be   mentioned   within   the  walls  of  Ashlev 
Court.  ^ 

Neither  their  mother's  creed,  then,  nor  any  undue 
trace  of  her  blood,  had  clung  to  George  and  Amelia 
The  former  was  a  particularly  silent  and  undemonl 
stratiye  young  man,  and  Amelia,  under  her  mon  Gallic 
exterior,  had  the  same  equable  temperament      Kind 
sensible,  practical,  spirited,  she  had  ruled  her  father's 
hous^  since  she  could  remember,  and  would  shortly 
rule  Mr  Philip  Harbenden's  and  make  him  an  ex- 
cellent wife,  though  she  was  very  little  in  love  with 
h.m.     He  loved  her  and  required  taking  care  of,  which 
was  sufficient      Eight  years  ago  her  heart  had  gone 
out  to  the  taciturn  French  cousin,  who  was  already 
affianced  and  whom  she  had  never  seen  again      It  had 
never  wholly  returned  to  her.     Nobody  suspected  this 
and  she  "^ver  intended  that  they  should,  having  put 
the    .i  sode  behind  her,  in  all  the  maturity  of  her  four- 
,  nty  years,  as  a  foible  of  her  girlhood. 

,  '  ^uV  ^^jfh  T'-enchard  bore  to  Ashley  Court, 
ak.iough  he  had  delivered  it  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  preceded  by  but  a  few  days  anothi  ftom  the 
same  writer,  dated  this  time  from  Chantemerle  and 
announcing  to  Sir  William  the  approaching  advent 
of  his  sister-in-law.  Two  days  later  that  worfhy  man 
who  had  not  expected  her  so  soon,  was  gone  to  mee 
her  on  her  landing  and  to  bring  her  to  Suffolk 

On   the  day  of  the  Marquise's  arrival  Lucienne 
restless  and  rather  nervous,  was  trying  to  read  Sir 

f^nm  ?h?7  ^^'"»,^^u°^"  '■°°'"'  ^hen  she  heard, 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  a  faint  crunching  of 
wheels  on  gravel  She  abandoned  Harriet  fifron 
in  the  midst  of  her  abduction,   looked  in  the  glass 

dowrstit's.  """'  "  ""'^''^  ""^  "^"^  ^'°-'y 

In  the   hall  a   group  composed  of  Sir  William 
Amelia,     and     George,     already     surrounded     the 
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Marquise,  very  stately  in  a  full  cloak  of  dull  purple 
silk  and  a  hood.  At  a  little  distance  stood  her  maid. 
Sir  William's  setter  leapt  about  the  party,  and  his 
master's  voice,  as  usual,  dominated  the  rest. 

" 'Pon  my  soul,  Madame,  'tis  no  use  denying  it— 
you  must  be  tired.  Down,  Rover,  down  ;  confound 
the  dog !  Take  him  away,  George,  for  God's  sake ! 
Amelia,  your  aunt's  room  is  ready,  ain't  it?  Come, 
my  lady,  Amelia  will  show  you  the  way.  But  where 
is  Miss  Lucy?" 

"Here,  mon  oncle,"  said  Lucienne,  coming  for- 
ward, and  the  group  opened  for  her. 

The  Marquise  threw  back  her  hood.  "  My  child  ! " 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  folded  her  future  daughter- 
in-law  in  an  embrace  at  once  warm  and  dignified. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  kindly,  said  that  she  hoped 
the  English  air  would  soon  put  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
and  was  borne  off  by  Amelia  to  her  room. 

She  supped  in  that  apartment,  and  afterwards 
Lucienne,  at  her  request,  went  up  to  see  her.  She 
found  the  Marquise  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  all  traces 
of  travel  eflfaced,  her  plentiful  white  hair  arranged 
to  perfection.     Her  maid  was  unpacking  her  trunks. 

"Come  and  sit  by  me  here,  dear  child,"  she  said, 
indicating  a  stool  at  her  feet.  "  That  will  do  for  the 
present,  Therese.  Now,  Lucienne,  tell  me  about 
yourself.  You  look  a  little  paler  than  I  could  wish, 
but  that  is  natural,  after  what  you  have  been  through. 
I  hope  that  in  time  you  will  forget  it.  You  are  happy 
here,  I  trust,  my  dear?" 

"Quite  happy,  Madame,  thank  you,"  responded 
Lucienne,  seating  herself  on  the  stool,  and  thinking 
that  if  the  Marquise  was  referring  to  the  20th  of 
June — and  she  could  have  meant  nothing  else — 
she  had  almost  forgotten  it  already.  "They  are 
kindness  itself— Sir  William,  and  M.  Georges,  and 
Mademoiselle  Amelic." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  call  my  brother-in-law 
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uncle,"  remarked  Madame  de  Chateau -Foix  in  a 
tone  of  approbation.  "I  hope  the  relationship  will 
soon  be  a  fact.  And  you  have  quite  won  his  heart, 
Lucienne.     Gilbert  would  be  very  pleased." 

At  this  juncture  Mademoiselle  d'Aucourt  begged 
for  all  the  news  of  Chantemerle,  intimating  that 
she  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  Gilbert's  journey  from 
Paris  from  the  lips  of  Mr  Trenchard.  The  Marquise 
complied  copiously  with  this  request. 

"  But,"  she  said,  ending  her  account  of  the  journey 
to  Nantes  with  her  son,  and  her  embarkation,  "you 
have  forgotten  to  ask  after  our  poor  Louis.  That 
is  not  kind  of  you,  petite,  after  what  you  owe  him." 
"What  I  owe  him?"  The  girl  turned  up  to  the 
Marquise  a  very  discomposed  countenance. 

Madame  de  Chateau -Foix  gave  a  little  amused 
laugh.  "Don't  look  so  horrified,  child.  I  am  sure 
he  was  glad  to  do  it.     The  English  gentleman  told 

you,    I   daresay,  that  he  had  met  with  an  injury 

Louis,  I  mean?" 
"Yes,"  said  Lucienne  breathlessly. 
"Perhaps  he  did  not  tell  you  that— though  Louis, 
of  course,  denies  it  — he  saved  Gilbert's  life  in  the 
affray  they  had  at  that  place  whose  name  I  cannot 
remember.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  dreadful  men 
there  had  a  knife  which  he  would  have  plunged  into 
Gilbert's  back  if  Louis  had  not  thrown  himself 
between  just  in  time.  .  .  .  l\l-r  dear  child,  what  is 
the  matter?  The  knife  did  fiot  go  into  Gilbert's  back, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  very  terrible  to  think  that 
it  might  have  done  so." 

But  Lucienne,  with  her  face  hidden  in  the 
Marquise's  lap,  made  no  answer.  It  was  not 
Gilbert's  peril  which  had  struck  her  speechless. 
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"LEs  veilliSes  du  chAteau  " 

"  Shall  I  not  one  day  remember  thy  bower, 
One  day  when  all  days  are  one  day  to  me  ? 
Thinking,  '  I  stirred  not  and  yet  had  the  power  ! ' 

Yearning,  '  Ah  God,  if  again  it  might  be  ! ' 
Pe-ce,  peace  !  such  a  small  lamp  illumes,  on  this  highway. 

So  dimly  so  few  steps  in  front  of  my  feet,— 
Yet  shows  me  that  her  way  is  parted  from  my  way  .  .  . 
Out  of  sight,  beyond  light,  at  what  goal  may  we  meet  ? " 

— D.  G.   RossETTi,  The  Song  of  the  Bower. 

••Jasmin,"  said  the  Vicomte,  looking  at  his  retainer 
in  the  glass,  ''does  this  remind  you  of  the  last 
time  you  shaved  me?  If  so,  please  don't  cut  me 
as  you  did  then  ! " 

For  the  old  valet,  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  from  Paris,  and  had  arrived  the 
evening  before,  was  now,  with  joy,  tucking  the  towel 
round  his  master's  neck. 

'•  Oh,  M.  Louis,  don't  speak  of  it ! "  he  implored. 

'•Well,  I  was  even  worse  shaved  in  La  Force, 
if  that  is  any  consolation  to  you,"  returned  Louis 
teasingly.  "And  now,  just  as  you  are  going  to 
begin,  don't  you  almost  expect  to  hear  a  knock  at 
the  door?" 

'•  Mon  Dieu,  I  hope  not ! "  said  Jasmin  with  fervour, 
and  ere  the  words  were  out  the  shaving  brush  fell 
from  his  hand.     •♦Mary  Virgin  !"  he  exclaimed,  for 

some  one  had  knocked  at  the   bedroom  door the 
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quick,  decisive  knock  of  a  person  who  desired  to 
enter  at  once. 

Louis  burst  out  laughing,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  keener  ears  had  heard  and  recognised  the  step. 
"Come  in,  Father,"  he  cried.  "You  have  just 
given  Jasmin  a  horrible  fright." 

But  the  sight  of  the  priest's  face  and  of  the 
open  letter  in  his  hand  had  its  effect  on  the 
Vicomte  also.  He  jumped  up,  wrenching  away 
his  towel.  "Gilbert!"  he  exclaimed.  "Not  bad 
news  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  God,  good — on  the  whole,"  answered 
M.  des  Graves.     "Read  it." 

"I  take  the  earliest  opportunity,"  wrote  the  Marquis,  "of 
letting  you  know  that  I  am  laid  up  in  Brittany— at  a  place 
whose  name  I  will  not  write  lest  my  letter  miscarry — with  a 
broken  leg.  I  am  in  good  hands  and  well  looked  after, 
but  some  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  I  can  hope 
to  travel.  I  regret  this  the  more  since  I  hear  rumours  of  a 
rising  in  Deux-Sevres,  and  am  very  anxious  to  learn  that 
you  are  still  free  from  molestation.  You  might,  if  you  wished, 
write  to  me  at  the  address  of  6  Rue  Haute  -  du  -  Chateau, 
Nantes;  the  letter  would  reach  me  in  time.  Meanwhile, 
though  I  am  longing  to  be  back,  I  must  possess  my  soul 
in  patience.     I  have  seen  '  Monsieur  Milet.' " 

Louis  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  "  Well,  that's 
satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,"  he  said,  returning 
the  letter.  "Gilbert  seems  to  be  seeing  life  in 
Brittany.  I  wonder  how  he  broke  his  leg.  Imagine 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Chateau-Foix  climbing  out 
of  a  window ;  for  I  suppose  he  was  escaping,  or 
something  of  the  kind." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  Cure,  smiling  also,  "that  you 
wish  you  were  'seeing  life'  in  Brittany  too." 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  the  Vicomte.  "As  a  tem- 
porary country  gentleman  I  am  reaping  a  perfectly 
fresh    harvest    of   experience  here."      He    suddenly 
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tiff?  ^'^  bantering  tone,  and  gripped  the  priest's 
?  wm  hf  ^.  J'°'"«nt.     -  If  you  will  go^^down,  father 
I  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes.    Jasmin  ! "    Fo; 
Jasmin  had  discreetly  vanished. 

A  broken  leg  is  not  commonly  a  source  of  satis- 
faction    to    the    friends    of   the    suflferer,    but    it   L 
undeniable    that    Gilbert's    injury    did    appear    in 
something    of   this    light    to    il.^des    G?a?es    and 
to   Louis.     So   September  drew  to  a  close   in  less 
agitating  circumstances.     It  was  true  that  any  dav 
might  still   see  soldiers  coming  up  the  avenue  to 
hunt  for  the  proscribed  priest  — for  whom  they  had 
ful^i^  searched  the  three  months'  empty  pres^nere- 
that  he  had  to  remain  closely  hidden,  that  he  was 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  denunciation  of  mal-ce 
or  the   indiscretion   of  devotion.      Above  all,   there 
was  the  danger  that  the  authorities  should  see  fit 
to  instal  a   "constitutional"   in   the  cure -a  move 
which  would    inevitably   have   led   to  the  detection 
of  M    des   Graves.     But   the   supply   of  asserrten/eS 
was    fortunately    running    short,   and   Chantemerle, 
rr3.H     f,"^f".^'"age,    was    evidently    to    remain 
(theoretically)  priestless.     Louis,  who  really  did  serve 
in    a    measure  as    M.    des  Graves'   means  of  com- 
munication  with    his    parish,    was  driven    one  dav 
to  suggest  that  he  himself  should  seek  orders  from 
the  constitutional  Bishop  of  Lu9on,  and  should  settle 
at  the  presbytere.     When  Monseigneur  de  Mercy,  the 
dispossessed  prelate,  came  to  his  own  again,  he  could 
declare  the  orders  invalid,  and  the   Vicomte  could 
resume  his  status  as  a  layman  without  prejudice 

Louis  spirit  of  persiflage  could  not  be  imagined 
as  wholly  deserting  him  even  in  the  article  of  death, 
but  for  some  time  now  his  gaiety  had  appeared  to 
his  companion  to  be  a  little  ffagging.  The*^inaction 
was  indeed  fretting  him  horribly.  He  seemed  to 
himself  to  have  dropped  out  from  the  contest,  he 
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whose  ardent  royalism  had  already  gone  near  to 
cost  him  his  life.  Gilbert  and  he  appeared  to  have 
changed  places ;  and  what  would  he  not  give  to 
join  La  Rouerie  too !  And  when,  at  the  end  of 
August,  came  the  news  of  Longwy,  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  Verdun  had  opened  its 
gates  to  Brunswick  and  the  emigre's,  he  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  conceal  his  impatience.  The  Princes 
and  the  exiles  were  once  more  on  French  soil,  would 
soon  be  marching  on  Paris-  and  he  was  not  with 
them.  Again  he  accused  himself  of  deserting  his 
comrades,  for  D'Aubeville  was  in  the  invading  ranks, 
the  others  still  in  the  prisons  whence  he  might  have 
been  helping  to  deliver  them.  .  .  .  But  that  ideal  ai 
least  could  never  have  known  realisation.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  news  of  Verdun  came  the 
tidings  of  the  September  massacres,  a  red  flood 
which  swept  away  De  Perigny  and  all  the  rest  with 
whom  Louis  had  laughed  and  gamed  and  plotted. 
Jasmin,  when  he  arrived,  had  furnished  terrible 
details  of  gutters  running  ankle-deep  in  blood,  of 
harpies  dancing  wild  measures  on  the  cart-loads 
of  mutilated  corpses.  And  in  the  smoke  of  Valmy, 
a  little  later,  vanished  the  illusive  hopes  of  the 
emigres.  That  throw  was  played  and  lost.  Yet  to 
a  man  of  Saint-Ermay's  temperament  it  was  poor 
consolation  to  have  staked  nothing  on  it. 

M.  des  Graves  knew  this,  and  sympathised 
with  all  his  heart.  And,  as  the  monotonous  days 
dragged  on,  he  was  touched,  even  to  admiration,  by 
the  Vicomte's  unwearied  good  temper  and  courtesy 
towards  himself.  He  gave  him,  in  return,  much 
of  his  time,  and,  having  always  tended  to  assume 
in  ♦he  young  man  a  side  for  which  other  people — 
including  Louis  himself — never  gave  him  credit, 
he  would  often  talk  to  him  of  subjects  near  his 
heart.  Louis  had  a  curious  faculty  of  under- 
standing. 
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But  Louis  himself  had  a  subject  not  to  be  dU 
cussed    with    anybody.       Never    again,    since    that 
evening  of  fever  and  weakness,  had^he  been  tempS 
to  speak  of  Lucienne  to  the  priest.     His  secret  and 
hers    must    remain    inviolate.     He    thought  of  her 
constantly.      She    was    dearer   than   ever   now  tha 
the    sea   lay   between   them.     He  could  see  her  in 
the  hnghsh  autumn  ;   he  could  even  see  her  in  the 
future-the   uncertain   future— here  at  Chantemerle 
Its  mistress,   when  he  himself  would   be  far  awav 
fighting  under  an  alien  flag.     And  in  the  past.  .     ' 
But  to  think  of  that  was   madness.     He  had  held 

/if  m  i  ^'""^  V}"^  ^^^  '^t  ^^'  SO-  The  stinjr  of 
he  thought  sent  him  out  on  the  long  lonely  rides 
to  which  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  addicted- 
rides  in  which  the  peasants  sometimes  sav/  him  galioo- 
mg  like  one  possessed,  and  which  brought  Saladin 
home  in  a  state  to  horrify  the  stable-yard.  For  the 
old  conflict  had  all  to  be  fought  out  again  between 
passion  and  honour,  love  and  conscience,  his  dutv 
and  his  desire. 

And  yet,  though  time  and  separation  had  fanned 
his  love  into  a  more  ardent  flame,  would  he  have 
done  differently  if  he  had  his  chance  again  ?  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  say  so.  This  seemed 
strange  to  him.  He  did  not  know  that  loss  and 
sacnhce,  besides  intensifying,  had  purified  the  fire, 
and  that  the  heavy  price  which  he  had  paid  to 
keep  his  shield  in  this  one  thing  at  least  unstained, 
had  come  back  to  him  in  other  ways 

Besides,  it  was  not  a  purely  abstract  question. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  ever  is.  Sometimes  Louis 
thought  to  himselr  that  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  a 
man  he  would  go  over  to  England  even  now  at 
the  eleventh  hour  and  claim  her.  What  Kept  him 
back?  Not,  assuredly,  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of 
the  country.  ...  No,  it  was  the  thought  of  Gilbert, 
ol  that  undemonstrative  and  reliable  kinsman,  who 
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held  such  odd  social  views,  who  was  so  lacking  in 
geniality,  who  could  be  so  actively  unpleasant,  whose 
high  moral  standard  was  quixotic  and  irritating, 
whom  he  heartily  respected  and  for  whose  good 
opinion  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  find  how  much 
he  cared.  The  discovery  that  he  really  loved  his 
cousin  Louis  never  consciously  made. 

M.  des  Graves,  though  he  did  not  know  the 
truth,  saw  quite  well,  in  spite  of  Louis'  careful 
and  elaborate  defences,  that  he  was  engulfed  in 
some  mental  turmoil.  As  the  days  went  on  the 
young  man  fell,  despite  himself,  into  long  and  most 
unusual  silences.  Were  these  things  merely  due 
to  the  enforced  solitude  of  what  Louis  had  himself 
termed  his  "retreat"?    The  priest  did  not  think  so. 

One  event  only  broke  the  monotony  of  the  end 
of  October.  As  Louis  was  standing  one  morning 
in  the  hall  awaiting  his  horse,  the  Cure  opened  the 
library  door  and  came  out. 

"Good-morning,  my  dear  Louis,"  he  said.  "1 
wanted  to  see  you  before  you  started,  to  tell  you 
that,  with  your  permissi'''ii  I  shall  have  a  guest 
at  dinner  to-day." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  responded  the  young  man, 
pulling  on  his  gloves.  "  It  is  not,  by  any  good 
chance,  a  lady — one  of  your  parishioners,  of  course." 

"  If  you  want  to  give  a  dinner-party  to  the  tenants' 
wives,"  replied  M.  des  Graves  imperturbably,  "  I 
do  not  see  why  you  should  deprive  yourself  of  the 
pleasure.  No,  it  is  merely  a  priest  who  is  coming 
to  see  me,  and  to  whom  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  extend  your  hospitality.  He  will  be  here 
this  morning,  and  has  come  a  long  way  —  from 
Rome,  in  fact." 

Louis  gave  vent  to  a  little  whistle.  "And  is 
travelling  about  in  France  at  this  juncture?  Rather 
a  dangerous  occupation.  Bring  him  by  all  means. 
He  will  stay  the  night?" 
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M.    des   Crav'ps    if.olted    .hat    he    was    not  sure 
horse  ""^""^  ^"'"^   ^*^''   ^^^"^^   ''^  **'*  •'^patienl 

He  rode  far  that  mornitij/,  and  had  almost  forgotten 
about  the  prospective  guest,  so  that  when  he  entered 
ttie   dining-room    he  was  surprised  to  see,  standinr 
by   the  window   in   conve,  .e  with    M.    des    Graves 
a   tal     thin   man   in   lay   dress.     Turning  round,  h.' 
revealed   to  Saint-Ermay's   view   an   emaciated   fac 
with  a  bird-l.ke  nose  and  tight,  thin-hpped  mouth 
Louis,      said    the   Cure,    "let    mv    present    yon 
to    Monsignor  Giuseppe   Ca,  tagalli.      Monsignore 
M.  le  Vicomte  de  Saint-Erma\ ." 

The    newcomer's    bow    savoured    as    much    r,f  ^ 
court  as   Louis'  own.     His   peculiarly   polished  air 
was  indeed  the  first  thing  to  strike  the  young  man 
as  they  sat  at  meat  togeth  r;    next,   the  resoiuti. 
which  lay  coujd  beneath   it,   like  a  spring  J  sieei 
'  'le  very  way  he  carried  his  head,  his  neat,  precis 
enunciation,  were  indications  of  it.     Last  of  all  th 
Vicomte    noticed   the  extreme    deference    which  he 
surprisingly  paid  to  the  Cure. 

Monsignor  Cantagalli  did  stay  overnight,  and  ^r 
supper  Louis  got  another  impr.  sion  of  him.  H. 
had  been  talking  easily  and  rather  racily  about  th. 
l-uria,  seeming  to  fling  about  great  names  in  rather 
a  careless  fashion,  but  giving  th^  listener  no  clue 
to  the  reason  of  his  visit,  w.ich  -uis,  though  h- 
would  have  liked  to  know  it,  wa.  much  too  ■  eH. 
bred  to  ask  outright.  The  Pope's  patronage  oi  he 
arts  his  love  o^  building,  his  muninrence  to  he 
newly-founded  Vatican  museum  --xt  engaged  ik 
tongue,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  h    aself  apt  reciate 

D  ^/""^^^^"^""^"'^^^^sof^^^     -  ^"der  iltureii 

Pontiff  in   an   almost    Renaissanc  -  Ror  hence 

the  talk  had   drifted  on   to  the  rser       .n  f  the 

Church   in   Vendee.     Enquiring  1.  out  t  tI. 

ated  priests,  Monsignor  Cantagalli  ad  bet  ^t 
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vl,  crossing  nimself. 

whether  there  was  a  chance 

'     Here  in  France  you  have 


fa    >ured  a  country  ! 

I   think  we   might  manage 
of  the  blessing  in  Vendee,' 
♦"  course  it  is  a  good  locality. 
artvr,  Monsignore?     Person- 
>niet!    nsT  a  little  more  sensational 
liking      vself." 
lashe-     in   the   priest's  eyes  as 
he  larned    'hem   «  n    the  tuppant  young  man.     Yet 
it  wap  no    the  fl   ne  of  indignation   nor  of  reproof 
out    r  son    thing  else. 

"  li  wouid  be  presumption,  Monsicir,"  was  all 
he  ;aia ;  y«  as  Louis  remarked  nfierwards  to 
M  des  G  ra  -s,  '  he  threw  back  his  head  as 
if    he    were  at  the  stake  snuffing  up    the 

smoke."    The         omte  added  :  "  If  the  Monsignore 
nakes  a  really  determined   effort   to   get    martyred 
think  he   has  every  chance  of  succeeding."     For 
v)uis  had  not  been  greatly  drawn  to  the  visitor ;  and 
lother  cause  of  offence,  though  one  which  he  natur- 
ally refrained   from    mentioning,  was  his  suspicion 
that  M.  des  Graves  had  taken  advantoge  of  the  rare 
advent  of  a  priest  to  be  shriven,  and  for  some  reason 
the  critic  did  not  consider  the  newcomer  worthy  to 
confess  a  saint  like  M.  des  Graves. 

One  more  surprise  still  Monsignor  Cantagalli  was 
to  cause  the  young  man  before  he  departed.  It  was 
next  morning,  and  Louis,  after  breakfastirsg  m  his 
room,  had  descended  to  the  library.     There  was  no 
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from  M.  des  Gravpc  or.w  »u  f  .7  '°^^  ^'<^i('e 
clear,  finished  toner  with  an  .HH^^"  Monsignore's 
postulation  ;« BurEriinence"  !uX~~"''V[r 
thev  passed  along  the  balconv'out  of^hearing  ''"'" 
th.  1^'*'°'"^^  "^°°^  stupefied.  He  fel  ift'erallv 
though  he  were  standing  on  his  head  Th.fl^  ,''' 
wh.ch  not  long  ago  he  himself  hTd  used  in  [esf    'n^' 

Jncr  Sfd^i^at  th";itatr^  Had'pTai^^l'hi^'i 
with  some  message  from  thrcrria'^r'^^.'^u'^^"' 
itself  seemed  improbabJ^  Jh^  v.  ^^''''"f''  *^^^  '" 
was   -His   Fminenre ''  rZ7     •      ^^  """'^^  ^^""^  said 

caused  him.The  Hstener  r  '"'^Wrehension  had 

announcing  his  rehirn   .n  o  i  ^"^    Onbert 

press  heavfly  on  h^magain  so  h  "^  r'.  ^^^^"  ''' 
end,  through  no  wLh  of  knowleS^o?  ht'*  '"  ^'" 
escaped  his  control  'knowledge  of  his  own,   ,t 

able  that  by  the  evening  M  ''""'^  ,mi"d   so   notice- 

himself,  most  unusuanv^r,?!^    !■  ^'^r^^  ^''^  '"""'^ 
logue,  knd  at  last  .h7'„^  ^""'"^  almost  a  mono- 

Ke  ™.f  loToo'ir  t'tS^  "^"'r     A'^'-^n'o'cS 
was  unabVTo^^^'  %rr  I^^^  ^J^^ 
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recollected  that  the  Marquis  had  been  reading  it 
before  he  went  to  Paris.  It  was  probably  still  in  his 
room,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  lighted  a 
candle  and  set  forth  in  search  of  it.  The  few  servants 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  wide  staircase  was  black, 
ghostly,  and  silent  as  he  ascended.  He  was  still 
immersed  in  what  he  had  been  reading,  as  he 
gently  opened  the  .'oor  of  the  Marquis'  empty  room 
and  entered. 

But  the  room  was  not  ei  ipty !  There  was  a 
burnt-down  fire  on  the  hearth,  a  couple  of  candles 
on  the  table,  and  a  coat  and  waistcoat  flung  upon  a 
chair.  P'or  a  moment  M.  des  Graves  was  staggered, 
until  he  suddenly  remembered  having  heard  that 
the  Vicomte  was  a  temporary  occupant  of  Gilbert's 
apartment.  Vexed  at  his  intrusion  he  turned  to  go, 
hoping  that  he  had  not  disturbed  the  sleeper,  and 
speculating  as  to  the  incendiary  possibilities  of  the 
two  guttering  candles.  "  I  have  a  very  good  mind 
to  blow  them  out,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Louis  will 
tell  me  that  I  am  becoming  an  old  maid,  but  it  is 
really  very  careless  of  him.  As  he  has  not  heard  me 
he  is  obviously  asleep  and  cannot  need  them." 

Having  resolved  on  this  precaution  the  priest 
advanced  softly  round  the  screen  which  cut  off  from 
his  view  the  bed  and  a  portion  of  the  table.  He  did 
not  get  very  far. 

Louis  was  not  in  bed,  nor  was  he  asleep.  He  was 
sitting  half  dressed  at  the  table,  his  face  hidden  in 
his  arms,  in  an  attitude  whose  significance  there 
was  no  mistaking.  .  .  .  And  as  M.  des  Graves  stood 
petrified  he  saw  the  young  man's  shoulders  move 
and  his  right  hand  tighten  convulsively  at  the  same 
instant  round  some  unseen  object  which  it  held. 
The  priest  could  not  avoid  knowing  what  it  was,  for 
between  the  fingers  flowed  the  broad  blue  ribbon 
which  commonly  suspended  on  the  wr.ll  the  little 
miniature  of  Lucienne  d'Aucourt. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

FEARS,    HOPES,    AND   MYSTIFICATIOV  OF 
M.    DES   GRAVES 

iLh^M  "'?'  '^""'^'y  "^."""8^  '^«  remainder  of  that 

slo^wlv  ^'  .H^Vk^''^''""   5'^    "°'-      "^    ^ent  down 
slowly  to  the  library,  and  sat  there  a  long  tim    Tv 

iffl.n^'"/  ^-f'  ,^'"5"^^-  Louis  in  love  witf  Gilbert's 
affianced  wife!  But  that  was  only  a  ..art  of  ttf 
calanriity  Had  it  stopped  there  tL  prfeS  mi^h 
merely  have  pitied  him,  the  victim  of  a  hopelfss 
passion  which  he  had  tried  to  conceal.  But  the  case 
did  not  stand  thus  ;  there  was  more  behind  AH  tS 
sensation  of  tension  which  had  afflicted  the  observe 
at  the  return  of  the  cousins  from  Paris  was  exSed 

coTceitable^'For  r-.J,"^'Lf  "°^^  disastrous 'S:' 
for«  T  ^^L  Gilbert  knew  something,  and  there- 

h?    That  r''  ^  ^^'"ething  tr  know. ^' What  wa^ 
itC     Ihat   Lucienne    was  deceiving  him?    Ah   no» 
God  grant  that  it  was  not  that !    Yet  wharSf  thi 
ook  which  he  had  surprised  on  the  Ma^q^is'  fkce 

t  rnT'"?'l^l"  5^^*^^  ^P^'^^"  ^°  him  of  Lucienne 
-a  look  which  had  haunted  him  ever  since  ?  And 
that  mysterious  weight  on  Louis'  mind,  of  which 

himsdf-hirfits'ofd  ''  '^'  ^°  "^^^>y  unburdened 
nimseii— -his  hts  of  depression  now.  .  .  .  Alas  it  wa^ 

a^l  too  clear  ...  Yet  he  could  not  believe  thatThe 
Vicomte  had  acted  treacherously.  He  was  L^^  love 
with  Lucienne.  granted  ;  it  was  a  misfortune,  bUt  thit 
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was  all.  Back  came  the  other  argument ;  if  that 
were  all,  how  explain  Gilbert's  behaviour,  Louis'  own 
dejection?  It  all  came  round  to  the  same  heart- 
breaking inference.   .  .  . 

Between  these  two  verdicts  the  priest  was  tossed 
all  the  next  few  days.  He  began  almost  to  dread 
Gilbert's  return  ;  he  found  himself  for  ever  gazing  at 
Louis,  wondering,  hoping,  saying  to  himself  that  the 
boy  whom  he  had  loved,  whom  he  had  brought  up, 
with  whom  he  had  always  been  on  such  terms  of  semi- 
mtimacy,  could  not  have  done  such  a  thing.  But 
he  was  always  faced  by  the  same  conclusion,  till  at 
last  It  became  too  painful  to  be  much  in  the  Vicomte's 
society,  and,  feigning  stress  of  occupation,  M.  des 
Graves  withdrew  more  and  more  into  solitude  and 
the  library,  because  he  had  not  the  heart  to  sit  or 
walk  with  the  young  man  and  think  such  things 
of  him.  But  Louis,  absorbed  by  the  mounting  tide 
of  his  passion,  and  dispirited  by  the  conflicts  into 
which  It  threw  him,  noticed  nothing.  Once  or  twice 
indeed  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  seeing  very 
little  of  M.  des  Graves,  and  that  the  dullness  was 
bcLoming  intolerable.  He  really  longed  for  Gilbert's 
return. 

Late  o  V.  afternoon  in  November  he  came  riding 
slowly  I;  ih5  avenue.  Under  Saladin's  hoofs  the 
ground, .  .v^  >d  with  dead  and  rotting  leaves,  plashed 
soddenly;  .hill  drops  descended  at  intervals  from 
tlip  halt-naked  boughs  on  horse  and  rider,  and  the 
V^icomte,  usually  a  particularly  gallant  figure  in  the 
saddle,  had  visible  dejection  in  his  air,  as  he  went  up 
under  the  elms.  In-itead  of  summoning  a  groom  to 
take  his  horse  or  riding  round  to  the  stables  he  dis- 
mounted at  the  steps,  flung  the  reins  on  Saladin's 
neck,  and,  slapping  him  on  the  flank,  left  him  to  find 
his  own  way  to  his  quarters,  while  he  went  to  look  in 
upon  M.  des  Graves.  Perhaps  the  Cure  would  not 
now  be  too  busy  to  speak  to  him,  as  he  had  been 
all  morning. 
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The  library  was  sufficiently  lit  by  the  firelight  to 
show  him  that  the  priest  was  not  there,  but  the  fancy 
coming  upon  him  to  sit  down  snd  wait  a  few  minutes 
for  him  he  advanced  towards  the  fire— and  suddenly 
stood  motionless.  The  glow  had  revealed  to  him  the 
top  of  a  familiar  biack  head  resting  against  the  back 
of  one  of  the  arm-chairs. 

♦'  Good  God  ! "  he  said  softly.     • '  Is  it  possible  ?  " 
It  was.     In  a  second  Louis  was  round  the  chair 
bending  over  it,   shaking  its  half-dozing  occupant 

beskle  hfm     ^°"^"  ^^  '""'^'*'  '^'■°PP'"&  ^°  ^'^  '^"^'^^ 
The  Marquis  opened  his  eyes.     "Yes,"  he  said, 

with  his  usual  composure;    "it  is  I.     I  have  been 

back  an  hour  or  more." 
Louis,  kneeling  there,  embraced  him.     "  Ma  foi 

but  I  ani  glad   to  see  you  !     I   can   hardly   believe 

you  are  here !     And  you  have  not  got  a  crutch,  or 

a  wooden  leg? 

For  answer  Chateau-Foix  got  to  his  feet.  "No 
I  am  perfectly  sound.     And  you,  Louis?" 

He  suddenly  put  both  hands  on  his  cousin's 
shoulders,  and,  holding  him  at  arm's  length  in  the 

f!!^u ',^*''^  ^""  *  '°"fi^'  '"tense  scrutiny. 
.. .  y"'  1  am  all  right,"  responded  the  Vicomte  easily. 

It  is  you  who  are  the  more  recent  invalid  now.  Let 
us  have  a  little  more  light  on  you."  He  freed  him- 
self and  went  to  the  mantel-piece  for  a  couple  of 
candles,  while  the  Marquis  dropped  back   into   his 

A.l!^VH^\^^  y,?^^  coming  in  upon  us  in  this  un- 
dramatic  fashion,"  remarked  Saint-Ermav,  a  candle- 
stick in  either  hand.  "  I  should  have  liked  to 
"""I^m'^^^  triumphal  reception  for  you.  mon  cher." 
P^Jv  ^f^G';a7«  tells  me,"  responded  Chateau- 
Foix,  again  looking  at  him  very  keenly,  "  that  you  are 
a  great  hand  at  organisation— that  you  have  got  the 
whole  village  under  your  thumb." 
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Louis  lit  the  candles.  "It  is  very  lamentable.- 
he  said  deliberately,  "to  what  an  extent  holv  men 
will  give  way  to  exaggeration.     All  this  is  because 

said  Id  be  shot  If  I'd  have  the  entire  population 
trooping  up  here  every  morning  to  Mass.  c:(.me 
now    my  dear  Gilbert,   let  me  hear  all  about  your 

rioT"^^'  f  °n  T*"  "'.  ^  ^^""y  '^^tailed  acciunt 
to  make  up  for  all  the  anxiety  you  have  given  us.' 
He  sat  h.mse  f  down  or  the  arm  of  his  cousin's  chair. 

;' \ou  must  wait  till  M.  des  Graves  comes  back." 
fn'll  h-  U"'\'^"''^''>-  "^  ^vas  just  beginning 
min'uL'ago:^"''"  '^'  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^->''  ^bout^went^; 

"  What  a  nuisance,"  observed  Louis.     •'  Well   tell 
me  at  least   how   you    broke  your   leg.     Were 'you 
climbing  out  of  the  window  with  a  regiment  of  Bll^s 
after  you  ?     I  had  a  vivid  picture  of  ySur  doing  so. '' 
a  hoS.'"    "^^^  ""^  '°  romantic.     I  got  kicked  by 

..l^mpH^th  ""'?/•'  ^"""'^  happened  to  you  at  home  !  " 
exclaimed  the  Vicomte  in  tones  of  profound  dis- 
appointment. .  "Father,  he  was  «.,/  escapimr 
by  the  window!"      For  the  door  had  opei^d!^ai  d 

ft  J  A  /^"7  ''^'  "'^"^'"S  ^here  looking  at 
them.  And  a  few  minutes  later,  with  the  priest  in 
his  accus  omed  chair,  and  Louis,  still  booked  and 
spurred,  leaning  against  the  hearth,  the  returned 
traveller  began  his  promised  recital. 

*'  The  whole  thing  was  the  merest  chance.     After  I 
had  seen  off  my  mother  I  happened  to  go  into  a  certain 
eating-house  in  Nantes,  and's'atdown  ^t  a  tabfe  alone 
Behind  me  were  two  men  -  not  peasants- talking 

But  in  Th  '*''vf'.  ^T  ^°^'  ^  ^°  "«^  understand^ 
but  in  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  to  which 
I  was  paying  no  attention,  came  suddenly,  several 
t.nes  repeated,  the  words  'Monsieur  Mile  '  aS 
mstantly  I  found  myself  devoured  by  curfosity  o 
know  what  these  men  were  .aying  about  La  Rouer  e 
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—supposing,  indeed,  that  they  were  speaking  of  him. 
I  waited  a  little,  and  then  in  a  pause  of  their  conversa- 
tion I  leant  over  to  them  and  said  :  *  Gentlemen,  1  do 
not  understand  Breton,  so  that  I  have  not  been  eaves- 
dropping on  you,  but  I  could  not  help  overhearing  a 
name  which  you  mentioned.  I  once  had  an  acquaint- 
ance of  that  name— a  Monsieur  Milet.' 

"They  looked  at  me  in  a  curious  manner,  and 
one  of  them— he  was  quite  a  young  man,  and,  now 
I  saw  him  closer,  a  gentleman— said  :  'It  is  not  an 
uncommon  name,  sir.  Of  what  profession  was  this 
friend  of  yours?' 

"I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  rememberinir 
how  La  Rouerie  had  described  himself  to  me,  I  said : 
*A  merchant  of  Bordeaux.' 
"  Tableau  !  "  exclaimed  Louis. 
"  Not  at  all      On  the  contrary,  we  fenced  for  fully 
five  minutes,   I  afraid  alike  of  compromising  M.  d'e 
la  Rouerie  and  myself.    For  all  I  knew  they  might 
be  police  spies,  and  I  suppose  that  ihey  had  the  same 
conjecture  about  me.      Well,  in  the  end  we  satisfifd 
each  other  most  fully.     They  were  confidential  agents 
of  the  Marquis  reconnoitring  in   Nantes  —  a  pretty 
perilous  business— and  were  just  about  to  return  to 
the  interior.     As  they  saluted  me  and  left  the  ordinary 
I  had  an  overmastering  desire  to  send  a  message  to 
La  Rouerie.     1  cursed  myself  for  having  let  slip  the 
opportunity,  paid  my  score  and  hurried  after  them. 
I  found  them  standing  at  a  corner,  talking  and  look- 
ing back,  and  as   I   came  up  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  I  was  the  person  they  were  waiting  for. 

"'Messieurs,'  said  I,  'would  it  l)e  imposing  too 
much  on  your  kindness  if  I  asked  you  to  take  a 
message  from  me  to  Monsieur  Milet?' 

"To  this  they  answered  that  if  I  would  go  with 
them  to  their  lodgings  they  would  do  better,  if  I  liked. 
I  was  perfectly  convinced  of  their  good  faith,  and  ^l 
confess  it  was  foolish  of  me)  it  occurred  to  me  that 
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they  possibly  meant  that  La  Rouerie  himself  was  in 
hiding  there,  and  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  him 
again,  so  I  accompanied  them." 

"  Do  you  know,"  commented  the  Vicomte,  "  that  for 
a  rather  particularly  prudent  person  you  have  the 
most  extraordinary  lapses  from  sagacity?" 

A  smile  glimmered  round  Gilbert's  mouth.  "  I 
went  in  with  them,"  he  pursued.  "There  was,  of 
course,  no  La  Rouerie  there— but  directly  the  door 
was  shut  the  younger  man  took  my  hand  and  said  : 
*  I  remember  now  the  Marquis  speaking  to  me  of 
a  Vendean  noble  whom  he  met  recently  near  Laval. 
Are  jrou  not  he?'  I  said  that  I  was.  'Then,'  said 
he,  '  if  I  know  Armand  de  la  Rouerie,  he  would  ^iv** 
a  thousand  pounds  to  meet  you  again.'  I  believe 
I  replied  that  I  would  do  the  same.  Well,  to  cut 
a  long  story  short,  I  arranged  to  go  with  them  (as 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  a  few  days  only)  to  see  La 
Rouerie,  who  was  supposed  to  be  still  at  Launay- 
Villiers."  ^ 

"And  he  was  not?"  asked  the  priest. 
"No.     Nor  was  he  at  Maurf)n,  whither  we  went 
afterwards.     Finally,  after  a  fortnight's  travelling  and 
adventures,  with  which  I  will  not  bore  vou,  we  ran  him 
to  earth  right  in  North  Brittany,  near' Lam balle." 
"And  then?" 

"  Then,  after  I  had  seen  him  and  talked  with  him,  I 
found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  back  as  it  had  been 
to  get  there.  The  Blues  were  hunting  vigorously  for 
him  ;  he  had  constantly  to  change  his  hiding-place 
and  1  was  forced  to  go  with  him.  Nor  could  I  send 
a  message  to  you.  So  it  happened  that  I  was  with 
him  when  the  news  came  of  Valmy,  with  all  that 
it  meant  to  his  plans.  Calonne's  letter  was  the  final 
blow.  • 

"Calonne's  letter?"  enquired  Louis. 
"The  minister  wrote  bidding  him  defer  action  till 
.March.       That   was    really    tiie    end    of   e\eryihing. 
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The  confederates  dispersed,  and  I,  too.  could  delav 
accid°enf  •  /  ''^''"'  homewards.  Then  came  Z 
hfno  ^1  •'  ^T  r""'-'^^  ^^  the  wrt«e;/>  where  h 
happened,  m  the  family  of  an  old  gentlemln  a 
M.  de  Samt-Gervais.  who  had  just  befn  shelter  n," 
La   Rouene   h.mself.      That  was   why   I  dared  n"u 

TZn  ^'^^"^'"^  As  soon  as  I  was  fit  ?o  trav' 
1  started  again— and  here  I  am." 

"Then  where  is  La  Rouerie  now?"   asked  both 

his  hearers  in  a  breath.  "' 

"Somewhere     in     the    heart    of    Brittanv        Hm 

absolutely  refused  to  seek  safety  in  lersev      f'unH 

stand  that  he  left  the  chateau  of  U  FoL-Hin^am" 

""if  ,  ^^'nt  Malo,  at  the  beginning  of  October^      r 

Chalons  had  fallen  he  andliis  Bretons  wouW  be  in 

TSn^rfes/''   ^"'^"^'  '^'  ^'"^  ^'""''^  '^♦^  back  at  th" 

Gilbert  spoke  with  a  fire  new  to  him,  and  the  priest 

ooked  at  h.m  m  a  contemplative  silence.      YeMhe 

Sptron"'Ld'^d""'"^  ^^^  ^^^"  ^""  °^  P'-°'"'^ini 

t^^^i^h'l'allTuccr  P^^  '"^  '''''-'  --  P--'- 

"Then  what,"  asked  the  Cure  at  last,   "do  vo 
rons.der  to  be  the  result  of  your  journey?"         ^"  ' 

at  all"  ''      ''P''*^''   '^^   Marquis,    "nothing 

But  the  priest  did  not  believe  him. 

He  xvas  more  mystified  than  ever.  He  had  re- 
entered  the  room  that  evening-he  had  paused  a 
the  door  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips-strung  up  to  a 
most  uncomfortable  pitch  of  expectation,  pfepared  to 
see  he  kne^y  not  what  menacing  inte  view  goin" 
forward  w.thm.  Instead  of  that  he  had  beheld  Loiif 
h.s  depression  banished,  sitting  laughing  on  the  arm 
of  h.s  cous  n's  chair,  in  amiable  cSnve^rse  wkh  th^ 
kmsman   whom   he   had  (perhaps)  deeply    .vTonged! 
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and  who  (perhaps)  knew  it.  It  was  more  than 
M.  des  Graves  could  fathom.  Must  he  accuse 
Louis  of  being,  besides  a  traitor,  the  most  consum- 
mate of  hypocrites?  No;  the  most  finished  acting 
in  the  world  could  not  simulate  so  well.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  the  Marquis  back;  his  spirits  iverr 
genuine.  And  Gilbert  .  ,  .  what  of  his  past  bear- 
ing? M.  des  Graves  knew  the  Marquis'  power  of 
concealing  his  feelings,  his  reserve,  his  mastery  of 
himself;  but  he  did  not  credit  him  with  adding  to 
these  gifts  that  of  pretending  to  an  emotion  which  he 
did  not  feel.  Therefore  the  ease  which  he  displayed  in 
Louis'  presence  must  be  real.  What  had  happened 
to  him?  Did  he  know  nothing,  after  all?  Or— blessed 
supposition— was  there  nothing  to  know? 

Of  one  thing,  however,  the  priest  went  to  bed  that 
night  convinced.  Though  he  could  not  yet  define  or 
measure  it,  Gilbert  had  suffered  some  moral  trans- 
formation during  his  absence.  Next  day,  however, 
its  nature  was  made  clearer  to  him,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  conversation— a  talk  more  intimate  indeed 
than  they  often  enjoyed  —  wherein  Chateau  -  Foix 
frankly  admitted  some  change  in  himself.  Contact 
with  facts  had  at  last  shattered  the  Liberal  ideals 
which  he  had  so  carefully  cherished.  La  Rouerie's 
influence  possibly  counted  for  something  in  the 
process  of  iconoclasm.  At  any  rate,  M.  des  Graves 
was  struck  with  the  attraction  which  the  Breton 
had  exercised  upon  him  ;  for  in  this  interview, 
perhaps  because  Louis  was  not  present,  Gilbert 
was  much  more  prodigal  of  details  about  their 
intercourse. 

And  it  was  scarcely  a  surprise  to  M.  des  Graves 
to  find  that  Gilbert  had  brought  back  from  Brittany, 
bcMcIes  the  increased  zeal  and  energy  for  which 
he  could  not  altogether  account,  a  perfectly  formu- 
lated desire  of  emulating,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
the    work    which    La    Rouerie    had    done    in    that 
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opposed  to  the  mere  idea  £1'..^     •^,?''^^'"«'  once  so 
conviction  thatTo  se    on' foot"\1,J''"'^K^''  **l^  P"«^f. 

Royalist  organisation  analogous  ?o"?ha?nf^R"'''  ' 
was  not  yet  desirable  anJ^  ,       if  '° /"^^  o^  Brittany 
Moreover,  Chiteau'Fo"x  had    h  °"'^/?"'-^  disaster 
-or  so  it  iemed      A  Jav  o?  ttT^ff    '"  .^^^^--^^ys 
recrudescence  of  the  search   fn'tw?^''  ^'^  ''*^^"^"  a 
led   both   Gilbert  and   M  'des  Vrl'^'''"  ^"T'  ^^^ 
elusion   that    prudence    dprnfL^^'^u'   ^"^   ^^^  con- 
during  the  di^.of  any^s'^n  fhf.  '.^k"   ^VPP'-ession. 
at  the  chateau  was  stuT  u?pH  f        '^M'"'^  chapel 
therefore  been  disman  led^nl      '  '""''"^'P-     ^^  ^ad 

and  later  in  theXy  "he  Cure  3"  r^.K^^'*^^  ''^^^^^• 
at  it.  ^      *^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  Gilbert  to  look 

shrine  of  the  iSadonn^  Ih  I  ."'"^  •^"'"«  from  tl.i- 

at  .he  door  ,  anlThTk  ta^  ui^irnrri/^S'  ";^  ="'"'■ 
thing,  even  of  its  crurifiv  el  i  '^  "PP^^  °^  ^verv- 
'esslgainst  the  bare  wall      ^  ^''^^"^  ^"^  »'^hV 

said^M^lT  GraltldT'U"  ""^'^  °1  ^^--' ' 
tabernacle.  -ThisTs  ihe^jJ^^'^l^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^Ptv 
at  least  that  you  hale  Seen  w.fh^^' J^'k^^'^  ^  ^^"^"^X 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  here  '^     *""*  '^"  P""*^^^"^^  «f 

outside  tXn"td»'..V-^^-   tjey  go. 
Brittany  which  strurl/nTf^ '  ^^^^  ^  t^intj    in 

at  Mau^on  there  wl'a"^Hor[^  t^'^H  Y*^^"  ^  ^^^ 
several  lives  were  lost  n  Z  '^^f^""'^^^  '"  which 
a  man,  a  young  man  I  Vit  T'^''  °^  ''^^^  '"^'"oii 
was  a  noble-sprang  u";  t  fe  Tu  ^^^''•^^^'■'^^  that  he 
with  drawn  sword  in^fronto^rhl/K''^P'^  ^'"^  ^tood 
a   fearfully  conspicuous   nost  on  '^^''JT^''     ^'  ^^^ 

down  by  a\soldier  from  the  end    'f^K^^  ^  "^^^   ^^^^ 
instant  that  he  fell  a  oLanf f  l  ,  •'^'^  ^^'"^'^h.     The 

peasant  took  his  place,  snatching 
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the  sword  from  his  hand.     I  think  it  was  the  finest 
thing  I  have  ever  seen." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  priest,  his  face 
shining.  "Yet  your  own  countrymen  might  show 
you  a  devotion  as  lofty.  Do  you  remember  the 
subhme  retort  of  the  dying  peasant  in  the  troubles 
at  Samt  Christophe  eighteen  months  ago,  when  the 
soldier  shouted  to  him,  '  Rends'toi!'  '  Remis-vwi  mou 
Dieu  / ' " 

'•Yes,  I  heard  of  it,"  said  the  Marquis,  and  fell 
silent. 

M.  des  Graves  went  to  his  room.  He  had  bv 
now  given  up  trying  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
Gilbert's  relations  with  Louis.  It  was  evident  that 
in  Chateau-Foix'  mind  there  was  no  room  at  once 
for  the  resentment  which  the  priest  had  feared  and 
the  new  interests  and  enthusiasms  whose  presence 
he  welcomed  with  ev_'r- increasing  surprise.  The 
Marquis  seemed  a  different  man— a  man  who  was  at 
last  perhaps  in  a  fair  way  to  be  able  to  use  his  own 
dormant  qualities. 

And  then  .  .  .  was  this  the  prelude  to  a  still 
ijreater  change?  The  priest  Hunt,^  himself  down 
before  his  prie-dieu.  Oh,  if  what  Gilbert  had  said 
this  morning  only  meant  that  his  eyes  were  opening 
at  last  to  the  greatest  motive  power  of  human  life, 
he  would  not  grudge  these  years  of  anguish  in  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  watch  the  dying,  as  it  seemed, 
of  early  faith  and  early  enthusiasms  in  the  man  whom 
he  had  loved  more  than  a  son.  He  would  net  grudge 
his  own  retirement  during  these  long  twenty  years, 
his  voluntary  serving  of  a  simple  and  credulous 
people,  the  despair  which  had  threatened  sometimes 
to  overwhelm  him.  He  would  be  a  thousand-fold 
repaid. 

But  gradually,  as  the  weeks  wore  on  to  Christmas, 
the  priest's  hope  in  this  respect  died  out.  Yet  his 
conviction    of    a    change    in    Gilbert    had    become 
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certainty.     The  Marn....,'         i 

was  fille^d  with  a  4?l«s  zTal  ?n'''°"  ^"^  ^°"^' '  he 

before  his  journey  to  Paris  Je  hirf  I '^u2  °?  ^'^'^h. 

a  spectator.     Not  I  ou\shL%        ^"^^^  ^'"^ost  as 

the  imprisonment  <StheRoy1^^FZr''  '"^"^'^^  ^^ 

struck  at  the  King's  trial      At  LL  ,T  ^*  '""'"^  ^°"'^^- 

of  the  2.st  of  January  ;^;;riedmauer^^^^^^^^  '^"^^ 

Gilbert  would  not  lav  ^  «„    "ia«ers  to  a  crisis. 

•t  was  not  a  time    had  it f  °"  ^".°^"  ^^"^"^ry  ; 

powder  or  arms  b':rhe^iUTv^^'^'"'  '°  ^°"^« 
at  least  to  discover  .ome  acc„r7'  °' '"  *^^'^^''^h, 
neighbouring  gentry  aT  had  nnf  "^"^  '".^^  °^  ^^^ 
were,  for  instance,  Gabriel  B^nH  ^'"i^Ji^^^^-  There 
"Cling  at  Brachain  Grel.er  de  Con?  ^  ^^^«"  «ill  in 
^hemer,  M.  de  WuH  ,h  T^^'^^^^^Pl'^'- 
brothers.   .  All  fh^      V    ^^^    ^^'^^    De    Bejarrv 

he  Propounie/o";'^  'owfe^eri^n'  fn"'  ^^^-• 
January  in  the  library  to  M  dllrl^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  «f 
who,   white  as  a  sheet   in '  h;/  ?  ^''^^  ^"^  ^°  ^ouis. 

at  the  end  of  thetbt  witf/ his'^h" '"•'""J"^^  ^^ 
and  stared  at  him  f«r  ^  ^j  >"'"  '"  his  hand 
the  catastrophe  BeforeTh/'?'"'^'"^  °^  ^P^^<^h  hy 
which  began  bV  sutinJ  th^r'.K^^r?-  P^'"^*^^  ^^eet, 
department  hai  co^sidied  •  •  J^,  ^^--^ioO^ 
tyrant  might  lead  thp  Jio  t  *"^  ^^^^h  of  a 
excesses  ifkelv  ?o  disturt  th'.  ''^?'^'^^^  him  to 
It  was  the  latest   nrockm..-^   P"*"^    P^^^^^ " 

fiTbl^  i^l:  1"^^ ',"/'  '"J  "If-y  <"•  them 
I-a  Rouerie  before  hi^    k     ^^  ^"''  *«  precept  of 

the  apathy  of    hTcoun'trv^ST  '°  "'*'"=  P'»"^-     »" 
could  see  quite  wen  ?rZ?h  "« . --emarkable.     He 
tenantrj.  thlt    he  Kingrdeath  ^S'n";"'!,  "f,"'^  """ 
•hen,  to  action,  had  nf.^b^'tenl-^tn'd  "ii.lI'ST.^ 
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he  held  his  hand.  The  idea  of  influencing  ignorant 
peasantry,  of  pushing  them  like  sheep  into  they 
knew  not  what,  was  intensely  repugnant  to  him. 
if  they  themselves  movt-d,  well  and  good.  Louis, 
who  had  no  such  quixotic  scruples,  was  made  to 
give  his  word  that  he  would  say  nothing  to  incite 
them.  Therefore  anything  that  Chateau-Foix  could 
accomplish  must  be  done  amongst  men  of  his  own 
class,  and  of  these  there  were  not  many  remaining. 
He  entered  into  correspondence  with  a  few;  he 
thought,  i  (•  planned,  but  the  .>  v  '^f  action  seemed 
after  all  a  .ong  way  off. 

Suddenly  the  promise  of  it  spri,  ■>;  ,i)f,>  r,  uch  nearer 
view.  Lulled  by  the  quiet  reigr  '  j  »n  he  depart- 
ment, ilie  authorities  had  not  i  ■■,<]]■-  It  necessary 
to  replace  the  troops  of  the  line,  which  had  been 
drawn  off  during  the  previous  summer.  Now,  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  it  occurred  to  them  to 
reorganise  the  National  Guard  on  a  more  solid  basis, 
and  they  issued  a  decree  to  that  not  very  unreason- 
able effect.  Commissioners  were  to  be  sent  into 
every  canton,  and  all  persons  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  to  be  enrolled,  if  necessary  by  force. 

And  at  once  it  was  made  clear  to  the  misguided 
Directory  how  deceptive  was  the  apathy  on  which  they 
had  relied.  The  commissioners  met  almost  every- 
where with  the  most  lively  opposition,  which  some- 
times ended  in  actual  affray.  Even  the  village  of 
Chantemerle  was  in  a  ferment-  and  the  peasants  at 
first  refused  absolutely  to  send  their  contingent  to 
Chantonnay.  But  the  thought  that,  if  they  did  not, 
the  commissioners  would  presently  descend  upon 
them,  finally  decided  them,  very  grudgingly,  to  do 
as  they  were  required.  Gilbert  had  advised  them 
to  this  course.  It  did  not  seem  to  him,  nor  to  M. 
des  Graves,  that  the  crisis  had  come,  but  .  .  .  was 
it  coming? 
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"  l},™'  "'y  *??  »he  lilting  amang  our  ladies  a' 
Tl.ey  danc'd  T  ,he  parlour,  a„.l  sang  in  fhe'ha'. 

Hut  they  canna  dight  iheir  .ears" now,  s;e  fa.,  do  they  fa"  • 

-Lament  for  Lord  Maxwtil. 

suffered ! "  '        "°^  ^^^  must  have 

*   WhvT-"fi '^''^"r*'^  '^"^P"^^'  ^ery  nearly  ejaculated 

-And  yet."  pursued   Madame  de  Chateau    P  • 
•herex.Ie  was  voluntary,  whereas  ours-     '"    vk* 

flung  out  her  hands  expressively.  ^^' 

Perhaps,     hazarded  Lucienne    "we  ^h^ii  K      ., 
to  i^o  back  sooner  than  we  exoect      f^r        u    ^  ^'''^ 
Gilbert  will  come  here  b:for:Tery  Ion""; '^'^'^^^  '  '  " 

-y  digestion  as  rJm'doinVaJ'^ren;  TT  ^'". 
he  would  recognise  me  shf>uld  Te  ccmi  f  '^ 
getting  posit  velv  hac^card  ••     a«^     u^         '    ^"^ 

-on,ach,   and   .f   ,he  su.e    ..' which 'Ergl-.h^'a!:,' 
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and  the  methods  of  its  preparation  were  reducing  it. 
Under  her  handling  the  subject  seemed  as  tragic  as  that 
of  separation  and  exile — and  perhaps  it  really  was  so. 

But  the  not  very  refined  cuisine  of  Ashley  Court 
was  the  only  feature  in  its  hospitality  open  to  criti- 
cism. The  family  had  proved  the  kindest  and  most 
thoughtful  of  hosts.  Amelia's  tact  prevented  the 
Marquise  from  feeling,  as  she  might  have  done,  the 
delicacy  of  her  position  in  a  household  ruled  by  her 
young  unmarried  niece.  Sir  William  kept  open 
house,  and  all  through  the  autumn,  what  with  shoot- 
ing parties,  guests  staying  at  the  Court  —  of  whom 
Madame  Gaumont  had  been  one  —  and  occasional 
visits  of  ceremony  from  other  emigres  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, dullness  was  successfully  held  at  bay.  And 
though  with  George  Lucienne  never  attained  any 
degree  of  intimacy,  with  Amelia  she  soon  became 
Oist  friends.  One  bond  which  drew  her  to  Miss 
Ashley  was  the  fact  that  the  English  girl  had  known 
both  Gilbert  and  Louis.  Not  that  Lucienne  wished 
to  be  always  talking  about  ihe  former,  like  Madame 
de  Chateau  Foix,  who  was  only  really  happy,  so 
Amelia  surmised,  when  speaking  of  her  son.  Indeed 
it  had  struck  Amelia  on  one  or  two  occasions  that 
Lucienne  might  have  displayed  more  interest  than 
she  did  in  some  recital  of  her  future  mother-in-law's. 
It  never  occurred  to  Miss  Ashley  that  there  was 
one  person  conversation  about  whom  never  failed  to 
interest  Mademoiselle  d'Aucourt.  Hut  then  there 
was  never  in  the  nature  of  things  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  Louis  de  Saint-Hrmay,  who  was  merely 
a  connection  of  the  household.  Lucienne,  however, 
soon  contrived  that  there  should  be  more. 

"  And  what  did  Louis  do  when  he  was  over  here?" 
she  would  ask,  as  she  and  Amelia  walked  alone  about 
the  lanes — a  freedom  so  strange  to  the  French  girl — 
or  sat  in  each  other's  rooms  at  bedtime. 

"Oh,  he  amused  himself;  he  wore  a  different  costume 
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oZ.t-lZ^J'^iX'X  ^^''  ^^"^^^  -^  Cousin 
-spectin^  Amelia  wou  5  IX  '  .7"?^'^  ^■^'^  "- 
you  know,  r  chiefly  Tecr.\^X\  ^^^ °"'y sixtc.n. 
he  was,  and  how^foi  Sin?  ^7u^?^  ^?^  ^'"^'^i".' 
'"  '"ve  with  him  ••  Ampij"^!-  '  ^^''^^«  '  ^'^-^  rath.^ 
f^^He.wh,she.oi.ed^^l-S^,^--;d^;;;;. 

Ashley's  memory.*^  But  shrnev^r^^''"''t^  '"  '^''^^ 
ment.  Instead,  ^he  would  relate  to T',-^^  "-^P^^- 
the  carelessness  of  which  she  tlV  •  '^^^'^'  ''"'■^  ^>l 
fragments  relatinir  to  thl  V-  ^  '"'stress,  anecdotic 
Had  Amelia  cve"Vear  f'hl  T'"  ^"  ^^^'nt-Ermav 
handsomest  young  man  in  tht  hl^  *^  ^"nsidered  th« 
he  was  a    boy  in^  the   rovi^  n.^^"^'' k**^^^  ^hrn 

•sp.;cially  noticed  him  •  thi  L^h/n'r  '\  Q"^^"   ^^^ 
hefore  he  was   oneT and':' .^^^^^^  ^-jht  ^ 
ne  had  once  <;wiim  tu        "'"'^"i>  .  mat  ]<  i   a  watr<r 
Canal  at"ver3s,^an  tl^^^fl  f  J'^  ^'--f 
him  a  fortnights  arrest vfri    "'•   ^^'^  Procured 

Ameliawould  repay  heLlfi.r'r"'''""^'  '"  '•^^^"n. 
niscences  by  drawC  ou    „?  /'"'^"'"S^  ^^  ^hese  remi- 

her  own  will.  deuIls^Ct  GiCTT'.  ^fl  "^^'"^^ 
as  LucJenne  knew  them  "^  ''^''^  ''^^-^^  far 

Thus  the  autumn  went  hv  nnri  ..     . 
a  season  chiefly  welcomed    so  h  .^PProachccl. 

'•w/C'-^rj,  because  it  wasTS  rM  ''*'*""*''^  *«  ^he  tw.. 
The  neighbouring  squTrJsfv  ho  I,  ^^  P."'""'^  °^  ^^e  fox. 
coyerts  Sow  pran^ed^^o^  ^iC^o^t^  t^""''  ^^'"'^"'•^ 
i>teeds,  or  consumed  ennrm«  ^^**  ^""'^'^  «"  thnr 

and  ale  within  Its  nTcTr^:  T^T'^""/  ^"'^  *''-' 
master  of  the  lo.  d  ^Zl  {nly  ^".  ^^'"'^"^  ^^«» 
I^hilip  Ilarbenden-Ushisdin';^^'  betrothed.  M, 
the  conyersation  if  tit"  tto  '  '  1"^  ''  ^^^'*^  ^^''"' 
French  ladies  were  able  ro  r^I  P"^'^'"^"  that  th. 
the  national  sport  offheir^d^ptie^ '^,7;!"''"^^^"-' 
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A  rider  who  often  discovered  that  his  way  home 
after  a  run  led  him  past  the  Court,  a  ^'entlem'an  who 
found  that  the  well-beinjj  of  the  kennels  called  for 

frequent  visits  of  inspection   Mr  Harry  Trenchard 

had  carried  on  since  the  summer  a  very  agreeablr 
friendship  with  Mademoiselle  d'Aucourt.  It  is  true 
that  at  first  she  had  not  seemed  to  understand  what  he 
wanted,  but,  by  the  exercise  of  unsuspected  tact  and 
perseverance,  he  had  gained  her  over  to  a  consider- 
able measure  of  it.  Amelia  was  amused  at  his  atten- 
tions, and  indeed  the  two  girls  were  apt  to  laugh  a 
little  over  him.  But  in  an  odd  way  I.ucienne  was 
grateful  to  him  for  his  frequent  visits.  He  was 
another  person  to  whom  she  could,  if  she  wished, 
talk  of  Louis— though  any  possibilitv  of  his  giving 
her  the  smallest  detail  of  fresh  inforination  on  that 
topic  had  long  ago  been  exhausted.  She  found  him 
more  amusing  than  Mr  Harbenden  (who  was,  besides, 
occupied  with  Amelia),  more  sensible  than  Sir  Francis 
Stansfield  (a  youth  who,  obviously  smitten  with  her 
charms,  was  precluded  from  an  intelligible  expression 
of  his  sentiments  by  his  lack  of  French  and  by  a 
fashionable  jargon  of  his  own  which  Lucienne  could 
not  understand),  less  paternal  than  that  distinguished 
traveller,  agriculturist,  and  near  neighbour.  Mr  Arthur 
Young  of  Bradfield  Hall,  who  paid  her  rather  charming 
compliments  in  her  own  tongue.  George  Ashley  she 
placed  in  a  category  apart.  Slie  did  not  understand 
him.  while  aware,  every  time  that  she  encountered 
his  quiet,  observant  ga/e,  that  he  probably  under- 
stood her  only  too  well. 

And  Lucienne's  instinct  was  not  at  fault.  The 
critical  George  was  classifying  hi.s  cousins  betrothed 
not.  however,  without  error,  in  the  summer  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  ;  in  the  autumn  he  had  ranked 
her  as  a  flirt;  during  the  winter  he  umk  back  this 
acrisation  and  was  somewhat  at  a  loss.  It  was  plain 
to  him  that  Lucienne  did  not  care  a  pin  for  any  of  the 
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young  men  with  wiiom  she  sPPm«w  » 
'"S:    and    jesting,    and    this    -T^  '°  *"J°y  '^"^h. 
Ijeartless-ratherthecontrlrv        r      '^"!r    ^^'^*'    ^^^s 
'hat  she  was  usinij  their  adm';  r       ^^"l^"^  ^°  ^eor^e 
•ship  as  temporary  d  s    acSons      S  ^"?  ^^'^  ^'"'^"d 
hear: ;  how  ^Ise  accounT  for  the  fkl  of 'S^^  ^-^"^  ^er 
silence   which    had    bt^en  ^r.H     i.        '^''J''*-^'""  ^"d 
her    through    the  autumn  v^HVl^  ^'P'^^^   "P"" 
was    affianced    yet    seoar^t'^H       Jr  ^  ''"'"'"S'''   she 
betrothed.     It   4"  auke   n^^    -ndehn.tely   from   her 

a-essesofdepres'io?"orer4;To^^^^^^  '^' ^"""  ^h^- 
dKi  so,  sometimes  ralhMn^  h k  .  n  "''  """  ^^'''"^'" 
the  subject  ;  Madame  de  Chateau  Foiv''  l^T'^'  ''' 
them  as  not  improper  tributes  foh  P'-"habIy  took 

Amelia's  opinion  George  hfrf         *""  ^^"  ^  attractions, 
as  a  student  of  human^na  ul"'^'"  ^'*^^^'  ^"'•'  ^•^^■' P 
•n   Lucienne,  and   had   no  desir.'  ^'fi'  ""f  '"^^''^'^^^^ 
her  .secret.     But   it  seemed   to   h'"''"^''^  '°  '^^^n 
•"ore  than   the   pain  of  oarteri   ,     *"    'H'   '^'''^  ^'^^ 
appeared  more  like  unhi^p    fovr'  TU  ^7  7''  ''   '^ 
surprised  once  or  twice  b?  him  I,"     ^'j.^^  '°°'^'  ^'""^ 
^uard.  obtained  forLudenie  T^"  f*'^  '^^^  ^^  »'e 
class  to  which  she  had  been^l     '  ^'^'^^'^  ^'■"'"   ^he 
young  man  to  rega  d  her  with  a  S'n '^'  ^^^"^^^  ^^'^ 
than  he  himself  quite  relli^ed  '^'^  ^"^"^'"" 

was  complicated  b'—j'^  ^' ""^  !"arry.  But  ,t 
the  knowledge  that  she  w..  r  •'''"*''""'''^^' S"ch  as 
whom,  had  tSere  not  Seen  tL^''M""«^J'^"  ^^^••"thed 
rould  have  loved  so  well  Vh„'  "''  '^^  ^^"^'^^  ^he 
and  admired.  ..nd  ^^'th\^om  .ft  '^  was  she  trusted 
Hnttany.  she  kept  up  a  reUt^  ^'''  '■"^"^"  ^'^"' 
3  hen    there    was    the   const/nT  ^^''.'-^'-^Pondenrp. 

h»s  mother,  to  whom  akn  ?h.    ^"'"P^i'onship   with 

a  deceit.  ^.H„,  r„d ':i„'i:3^^^Lva'{,i^- 
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of  him,  especially  during  that  time  of  anxiety  when 
they  knew  him  to  be  in  danger  in  Brittany.     Last 
and  sharpest  of  all,  there  was  the  wild,  agonising 
regret  and  shame  for  her  own  conduct  in  that  scene 
of  farewell  with   Louis,  for  having  at  that  supreme 
moment  irretrievably  cheapened  herself  in  his  eyes, 
so  that,  in  all  probability,  she  had  slain  his  love  for 
her— a  passion  which  she  had  not  enough  altruism 
to  wish   dead.      For   Lucienne  had    -radually   been 
building  her  lover  a  pedestal,   whose  base  was  his 
withstanding  of  her  pleading   in   that   hour.     Since 
Saint  Lucian's  Day  their  parts  had  been  reversed,  and 
it  was   Louis,   not  she,  who  stood  for  honour  now. 
What  must  he  have  thought  of  her  even  at  the  time 
.  .  .  and  afterwards!     So  she   tortured   herself  into 
thinking  the  absence  of  any  letter  or  message  from 
liim   a   proof  that  he  no  longer  cared  for  her— for- 
getting that  the  elevated  role  she  had  assigned  him 
would  have  precluded  him  from  writing  in  any  case. 
And  the  more  she  exalted  him  and  conceived   hini 
now  cold  to  her,  the  more  did  her  passion  increase, 
so  that  he  was  always  the  one  stable  thought  in  her 
mind,  the  one  figure  always  before  her  eyes — except 
when  the  presence  of  strangers  distracted  her.     And 
the  thought  of  Louis,  barbed  with  this  humiliating 
remorse,  having  become  a  veritable  torture  to  her,  she 
.'lided  by  craving  for  this  distraction  and  welcoming 
It,  when  it  came,  with  all  her  heart. 

Meanwhile  Christmas  approached,  with  its  promise 
of  festivities,  and  the  neighbourhtwd  was  not  more 
astonished  than  was  Miss  Trenchard  when  Mr  Harry 
Trenchard  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  ball 
on  Christmas  Kve.  A  bachelor,  he  had  never  before 
thus  entered  the  lists.  Miss  Trenchard  was  not 
exactly  displeased  ;  the  embers  of  ancient  gaiety  still 
smouldered  in  her  respectable  breast,  and  she  thought 
It  not  unbecoming  that  Henry  should  exhibit  the 
resources  of  his  mansion  to  the  public.     But  all  her 
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questions,  discreet  or  indiscreet    failpH  rr,  «,,„  .  r 
her   nephew   the  n^otive  o^his     u^den   o^  bursr,"; 

guessed  at    though  not  formulated  in  speech 

no^VSVarr^tt^A.^^^^^  ^^  '"  '^"- 

work.  and!oVd?entrLuciel:'%tr:^  'ZT''- 
should  not  yet  be  callpH  f«?  request  that  lamps 
hanH«    in    ki      I  '°'^'    ^^'^S    sitting    w  th    her 

hands  in  her  lap,  a  posture  which  had  been  L 
companion  s  for  some  Time.  ''" 

"  I    wonder    what    they    are    dointr    iust    -.t    ,i 

not   much   news    n    u.     Hp   «;avc  th-.,   u     f 
know  wha.  is  going  ,'„  happen.^'  '*'"   "^^  "«■''  "« 

"M  dVsj;^  R°™  '?"«;i\hei-  enquired  Amelia. 
VTv     ^'"'-trmay  is  with  liim  ?  " 

Ves,     answered  Lucienne  in  a  hard  little  voiro 
•At  least  I  suppose  s.>."    She  bit  her  lios  at  t 

ouSd   none   """InT','!,'""  '^l  '-°"'''  "^"«'  »""  "'^ 
Graves."  "  """  "*  •'»»>■»  M-   dcs 

"Ah,  yes,"  returned  the  English  i/irl.  •■  I  am  al.i»,, 
meaning  to  ask  you   about  V.   des  Grave"    X, 

Whiris''?"  Hk"e?.^""'   ^"'"'y  '""'-K  -^-  "i- 
^J-rTn-thrw-lJ."  -H^Sers^n^i:  ^ve'^^^f 
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voice  at  the  door.  "1  hope  she  was  declaring  her 
passion  tor  her  old  uncle,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
improbable.  ^ 

"  It  was  for  some  one  older  than  you,  mon  oncle  " 
retorted  Lucienne.  as  three  male  forms  advanced  inJo 
the  twilight. 

fn  JVe'r^^hair.''""^'^^' •  ■  ^^'^'^  ^•-'--  ^'-"'"^  "P 

\k'-u-   '''*    ^'"J?'''^'^.^.^?.^^  gentleman,  bowing,  while  Sir 
V  ,  ham  cried  :  "  Why  the  deuce  you  girls  si"  in    he 
dark  hke  this  I  can  t  conceive  I  " 

■'  Well,  you  might  guess  why.  papa,  from  what  v.u. 
overheard,     returned  his  daughter.     "Butmwthi 
yoi.  are  here  1  will  ring  for  lights  - 

•'Mr  Trenchard  has  come,"  announced  the  Squire 
when  the  lamps  were  brought,  "to  ask  vc.u  iad.'s  a 
question.     I  don't  know  what  it  is.  except  that  it  is 
vastly  .mportant      Is  it  a  secret.  Trenchard?' 

Xot  at   all,      responded    the    voung    man        "  F 
merely     wished     to    enquire    of     iSliss    Ashl^v    -.. 
Mademoiselle  d'Aucour?  the  colour  o^h1tsL'ive 
gowns   with   which    they   intend   to  dax.le  oureyes 

to-morrow  night,  and  whether "  ' 

-Oh.    by   Gad!  •    interrupted    Sir    William.    "  i„ 
remain  IS  indiscreet.     Secrets  of  the  toilet !     rin  oh 
Come,  George.  •  m  on. 

"  No."  said  his  son.     "  I  am  going  to  stay  -  and 
he  sauntered  to  a  chair  and  sat  down  ' 

"Papa,  do   be   quiet!"    urged  Amelia.      "Do  Irt 
us  all  be  seated,  and  Mr  Trenchard  can  deliver     in 
self  of  his  message  in  comfort." 

"I  do  not  think,"  put  in  Geortre  Ashlev  .,„ 
moved,  "that  Trenchatd  has  anv  business  ^  ask 
that  question.  stayed  on  purpose  to  remonstrate 
and  I  suggest  that  it  be  not  answered."  """"'^'^^^ ' 
Wait  till  you  hear  why  I  asked  it,"  retorted  the 
master  of  Dewla-.ds.  "Ladies,  I  was  goh  g  very 
humbly    to    beg    your    permission    to    present  yoJ^ 
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to-morrow   with   a    few   flowers,    if   there  were  ;.« 
And  so  fhe  colours  you  would  prefer  '' 

obliged  to  you.  L^uS;  aid  I  ^'  "^  ™"'""": 

wha.X^'off"^™"''"^*"''  »-"'">'■"?    The, 

"  Present  Ameha  with  a  nosetray  of  hollv  "  v„„ 

gested^^her   brother.     •.,  can  con^ceU  its^L'^on;;?, 

Ashley'  "Vt^tT;  '^^•"'^  y°r"'"  [^^P""^^^  ^»'^^ 

i  enchard  went  and  bent  over  Lucienne  -An,! 
you  Mademoiselle?"  he  asked  in  a  lower  tone  ^ 
sof  I  .  ^'^f  ^^^^  !  ^^-  Monsieur."  answered  the  nirl 
you^kno  ^"?  f '"  '"  ^^^[^-"^""'•ning  for  my  motf 
you  know.  If  I  were  at  home  I  should  not  oerha-K 
be  gom^  to  a  ball.     But  here  Madame  "p^Xs  t 

En;li"shma.\    'to  ^'himself'^^f.  rlTen'    TT'^'    I'' 
wou^  you  permit  Te^^'offer  l^o^k  ^:f:^^^' 
'•nofvioS;.'?"""^"^-       ^^'^    Lucienne  suddenly,. 
"  You  dislike  violets?" 

'*  WTa^t'^^L^ur^v'?  "  °'  T'  '^'J^^:  •'^'■^  L^^-'^nne. 
wnat,   Lucy?      exclaimed    Sr   Willinm     «., 

h,«^7g;  .^here  he  stood  leaning  agains    the  haros' 
chord,  h.s  hands  in  hi.  pockets.    *^.  You  disliklwh; 
violet-the   modest  violet"  the   flower  so  suitlhi 
a  young  girl  !     Fie  !  "  suitable  to 

said^rhnri''^-'r.''^.^"J^'^""^'    confused.      "I    nevor 
sa.d   that   I   disliked   them.     I  .  .  .   |    wouM   -    ,'' 

not      .1    mean,    if    Mr    Trenchard   were   so   k,  J 
as  to  offer  me  anything  else." 

"Aha!"  exclaimed   her  host,  churklf  „;.     u  j^.   ,, 
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I  see  the  reason!''  And  approaching  Lucienne  he 
bent  down  and  observed  in  a  tone  perfectly  audible 
to  the  whole  assembly  :  -A  little  sentimental  reason 
connected  with  Gilbert,  is  it  not,  my  dear?  Ouitt- 
right— quite  right  and  proper  !  "  ^ 

Lucienne   flushed   crimson,    and    precisely   at  that 
moment  the  Marquise  entered  the  room 

'•  Amelia—- ••    she    began.     "Oh.    l'    beg    y.ur 
pardon!     I  did  not  know  that  you  had  visitor's. " 

"I  IS  only  Mr  1  r.. chard,  aunt."  said  Amelia 
quickly,  and  George  placed  a  chair  for  Madame  de 
Chateau-Poix,  with  whose  entrance  a  slight  constraint 
appeared  to  have  fallen  upon  the  company.  Sir 
William  endeavoured  to  dissipate  this  by  informin^r 
his  sister-in-Iaw  of  the  object  o^Trenchard^i  visit  *^ 
Indeed  said  the  Marquise,  elevating  her  beauti- 
fuily  pencilled  eyebrows,  and  looking  at  Trenchard 
wher^^he  .stood   by  Luci -.ne.      -Molsieur  is  reaily 

'•  But   Lucy."    pursued    Sir    William,    unheeding 
"don't  want  to  wear  violets."  uimeeoing, 

,  ''l"'?f'''  I  should  hope  n.n!  •  exclaimed  Madame 
de   <^  hfteau-Po.x    with   so  much  of  meaning   in  her 
voice  that  Sir  William  was  suddenly  stricken  silent. 
'Perhaps,    Madame,"   said    Trenchard    with    tha 
boldness   which    cloaks   timidity,    -you    would    Jvv 
usyourassistame  ,n  the  choice  of  suitable  flowers." 
.  am  afraid,  Monsieur,  •  returned  the  elder  ladv 
w.t!   tjrowing  coldness,  "that   I  cannot  be  of  service 
.n    th.   matter.      I    do    not  consider   it  good  taste  to 
wear  fiowers  of  any  description  while  in  mourning 
-even   in  half-mourning     for  a  near  re'ctive  " 
Lucienne  lookc^l  down,  and  no  one  said  anything. 
"For   myself,"   pursued   the    Marquise,    evident  v 
gratified   with    the  effect   which    she   was  producing 
I    have   never  worn    them  since   the   death   of  nn' 
hM^band-except  at  nu  .on's  request,  on  the  occasion 
ul   IIS  annual    banquet   to  his   tenants.     And    even 
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then,"  she  added  with  increased  dif^nity,  "  the  flowers 
were  not  real." 

"Dear  me,  what  were  they,  then?"  enquired  Sir 
William,  impressed. 

"  Immortelles,  perhaps,"  irreverently  murmured 
Trenchard  to  himself. 

'*  Wax,"  said  the  Marquise.    And   in    the  silence 
produced  by  this  disclosure  George  remarked  evenly  : 
"I  doubt,  aunt,  if  Mr  Trenchard's  hothouses  can 
put  any  such  blossoms  at  his  disposal." 

*'  No,  egad  !  "  ejaculated  their  guest,  rather  dis- 
mayed.    '•  But  surely,  Madame " 

"No!"  suddenly  cried  Lucicnne,  with  colour  in 
lier  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  *'  Madame  is  per- 
fectly right.  1  ought  not  to  have  thought  of  wearing 
llowers.  Perhaps  indeed  it  would  be  better  if  I  did 
not  go  at  all.  " 

Amelia,  Trenchard,  and  .Sir  William  cried  out  a; 
this. 

"  No,  no."  said  the  Marquise,  coldly  mistress  of 
the  situation  ;  "that,  1  think,  is  an  unnecessary  depri- 
vation. Lucienne  shall  go  by  all  means,  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  she  would  do  well  to  postpone  the 
receiving  and  wearing  of  flowers  till  a  later  date." 

It  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  her  hearers  to  fix 
this  epoch.  Trenchard,  mortified,  bowed  in  silence, 
stealing  a  look  at  Lucienne.  He  had  never  admired 
her  so  much,  for  though  her  type,  the  clinging, 
most  appealed  to  him,  as  to  the  majority  of  his  sex, 
he  liked  on  occasion  what  he  considered  a  spice  ( . 
the  devil,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Aucourt  was  p'ainly 
.inj^fry.  Eut,  the  question  of  Amelia's  flowers  having 
naturally  lapsed,  he  shortly  afterwards  took  his  de- 
pi)  riure,  invoking  dubious  blessings  on  the  head  of 
Madame  de  Chateau-Foi.x. 

That  lady,  left  alone  with  Lucienne,  who  was 
po:3sibly  too  proud  to  flee,  had  produced  some  em- 
broidery.    From  time  to  time,  as  the  needle  passed 
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in  and  out  under  the  lamp  she  threw  a  glance  at 
the  girl  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  the  forlorn  and  dreamy 
attitude  which  was  becoming  habitual  to  her. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  child,"  she  said  at  length,  "to 
have  been  obliged  to  speak  to  you  as  I  did  about 
vour  flowers.  Yet  it  w?s  not  the  question  of  wearing 
flowers  while  still  in  half-mourning  which  distressed 
me — for,  aiter  ail,  there  are  many  persons  comme  il 
faut  who  do  so — but  that  you  should  permit  yourself 
to  receive  them  at  all." 

"  Madame,  responded  Lucienne  in  a  suffocated 
voice,  without  turning  her  head,  "  you  made  that 
perfectly  plain." 

The  Marquise  laid  down  her  embroidery.  "  And 
if  I  did,  Lucienne,  whose  was  the  fault?  I  am 
astonished  that  a  young  girl  of  your  birth  and 
breeding  should  need  a  public  reprimand  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  matter  so  elementary.  You,  an 
affianced  woman,  to  receive  flowers  from  an  unmarried 
man,  who  is  already " 

Lucienne  rose.    "Who  is  already — what,  Madame?" 

"  Doing  his  best  to  compromise  you,"  finished  the 
Marquise  unflinchingly. 

Lucienne  was  so  angry  that  sht*  laughed.  "And 
Amelia,  your  niece?"  she  asked.  *  Is  it  Mr  Tren- 
chard's  incention  to  compromise  us  both?  For  he 
offered  her  flowers  also,  and  she,  though  she  too  is 
affianced,  accepted  them  without  hesitation." 

"Amelia,"  retorted  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix,  "is 
English,  and  to  English  girls  much  is  permitted— 
much,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  seems  strange  to  me. 
Sit  down,  mv  dear,  and  let  us  have  this  matter  out. 
I  have  long  intended  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  Mr  Trenchard,  and  since  I  stand  to  you  in  the 
place  of  your  mother,  ^ou  must  allow  me  to  do  so. 
Lucienne,  you  are  seeing  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
this  young  Englishman.  He  comes  here  day  after 
day,  he  who  before  your  arrival  was  scarcely  more 
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than  an  acquaintance  of  the  household.  You  are 
always  together ;  you  permit  yourself  little  secrets 
with  him — ah,  yes,  I  have  noticed  it — and  it  does  not 
need  very  great  perspicacity  to  guess  for  whom  he  is 
giving  this  ball  to-morrow  night." 

•♦  You  mean,  Madame,  that  he  is  giving  it  for  me?" 
enquired  Lucienne.  "  !f  sO;  this  is  the  first  that  I 
have  heard  of  it.  And  to  think  that  I  could  prevent 
it  assumes  on  my  part  a  degree  of  intimacy  with  Mr 
Trenchard  of  which  I  trust  even  you,  Madame,  will 
not  accuse  me." 

♦'  I  do  not  accuse  you,  my  child,  of  anything  more 
than  thoughtlessness,"  replied  the  Marquise  gravely. 
"It  is  others  who  are  apt  to  make  accusations  when 
they  see  you  so  listless  when  we  are  alone,  so  animated 
when  we  have  company  —  provided  the  company 
include  a  young  man  or  two,  and  especially  if  one 
of  them  be  Mr  Trenchard.  No,  Lucienne,  I  do  not 
find  your  behaviour  becoming,  and  I  allow  myself 
to  speak  thus  frankly  to  you  for  your  own  sake,  and 
a  little,  too,  for  Gilbert's." 

"Madame,"  returned  Lucienne,  shaking  a  trifle 
but  very  stately,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  concern 
about  my  conduct,  and  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me." 
She  crossed  the  room,  and  added  at  the  door,  in  tones 
less  assured  :  "  I  only  know  this,  that  if  Gilbert  were 
here,  he  would  not  permit  even  you  to  speak  to  me 
as  you  have  done ! " 

Still  less,  when  she  was  in  the  harbour  of  her  own 
room,  did  Lucienne  maintain  her  dignity  of  bearing. 
But  the  tears,  when  they  came,  were  tears  of  rage. 
To  accuse  her  of  flirtmg  with  Trenchard !  The 
preposterousness  of  the  indictment  stung  her  to  a 
momentary  vision  of  herself  saying  unanswerably  to 
the  Marquise :  "  If  you  only  knew  who  has  my  heart, 
and  will  always  have  it!"  .  .  .  She  hated  Madame 
de  Chateau-Foix,  hated  her ! 

But  her  hot  anger,  a  little  like  a  child's,  for  all  her 
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self-control  downstairs,  began   to  sink,  and  rn  its 

^v,^  was  invested  w  th  qualities  which  had  never  oeci 
fe^   AnTfucienne^vanted  her  more  consciously 

than  she  had  ever  done  before.  pH-abeth      It 

She  had  little  craving  for  Madame  Elisabeth,     u 
was  true  that  the    ncident  which  had    causea  me 
Tx'pVrn  had  but  a  slight  obvious  con nec.i^  wih 
the    hard    trial    through    which    the   .;  ""^^^^ereed 
supported  her,  but  in  L^^ienne's  mind  it  had  mergea 
into  that  source  of  her  general   ""happiness,  trom 
Xh  in  truth  it  was  not  deeply  separated.     And  the 
Princess  stood  for  that  renunciation  which  she  haa 
neier  been  able  really  and  fully  to  make.     Though 
Tact  she  had  done 'so,  she  had  never  been  strong 
enough  to  renounce  her  lover  in  thought ;  these  las^ 
months  she  had  been  farther  than  ever  from  such  a 

tinnal   but  a  moral  and  spiritual  burden  as  well,     bo, 
n  soul   she  turned  her  face  from  her  ;  the  atmosphere 
her  r^  stress  breathed  was  too  rarefied  for  consolation. 
Y?s       was  Louis  himself  that  she  wanted  ;  Louis 
whom'she  could  have  least  of  ail-not  bec-se^X  h 
own  will  she  had  once  kept  him  at  bay,  nor  because 
Zs^a  now  tossed  between  them,  but  because,  to  her, 
that  otd  rout  with  all  his  wilfv'l  charm,j'as  gone 
and  in  his  place  stood  quite  another  person,  dearer 
stiU    eve.'f  more  desirable,  but  i ufin it.. y  above  her- 
her 'lover  once,  her  hero  now,  whom    were  a  I  t^ 
separated  them  to  vanish,  she  could  never  havt,  lor 
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she  was  not  worthy.  .  .  .  Yet,  as  she  cast  herself 
down  by  the  bed  in  a  passion  of  abasement,  she 
called  on  his  name  with  endearments,  she  evoked  an 
echo  of  his  voice,  f  y  and  caressing,  saw  the  way  he 
smiled  at  one  with  his  eyes.  .  .  .  Lost — lost  for  ever, 
for  he  could  not  love  her  now  ! 

Where  was  she  to  turn?  She  felt  herself  so 
desperate,  so  friendless.  If  Gilbert  were  here  at  this 
moment  she  felt  that,  in  her  extremity,  she  would  tell 
even  him.  Why  "even"  indeed?  He  was  like  a 
rock.  And  though  he  were  wild  with  anger  he 
would  be  just,  he  would  help  her.  .  .  .  What  folly  ! 
But  .  .  .  but  there  was  some  one  else  who  gave  that 
sensation  of  just  dealing  and  stability.  .  .  .  Why 
had  she  not  thought  of  him  before?  Would  it  be 
possible? 

Slowly  she  got  off  her  knees,  poured  out  water  and 
bathed  her  eyes,  possessed  by  this  new  idea  and 
reflecting  on  it.  Then  she  went  as  slowly  to  her 
escritoire,  unlocked  it,  sat  down,  and  pulled  out  a 
bundle  of  new  quills  and  several  sheets  of  paper.  At 
these  she  sat  staring  a  long  time.  Suddenly  she 
leant  forward,  and  plunging  her  hand  into  a  recess 
at  the  back  of  the  escritoire,  drew  out  a  red  morocco 
letter -case  stamped  with  little  gold  pomegranates 
up  the  back,  with  tiny  gold  pinks  at  the  corners. 
Several  years  ago — and  quite  without  arriire  pens^e 
— Louis  had  given  her  this  receptacle,  which  was 
divided  within  into  compartments  for  the  months. 
She  opened  it ;  but  there  was  nothing  there  save,  in 
the  division  consecrated  to  January,  a  few  flattened, 
withered,  and  brittle  dark  objects,  not  very  reminiscent 
of  a  handful  of  violets. 

Lucienne  put  away  the  case,  selected  a  quill,  drew 
a  sheet  of  paper  towards  her,  and  began. 
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"  He  was  first  always.     Fortune 

Shone  bright  in  his  face. 
1  fought  for  years ;  with  no  effort 

He  conquered  the  place. 
We  ran  :  my  feet  were  all  bleeding, 

But  he  won  the  race. 

"  My  home  lay  deep  in  the  shadow, 

His  full  in  the  sun. 
Whatever  service  he  called  for 

It  straightway  was  done. 
Once  I  staked  all  my  heart's  treasure  : 

We  played— and  he  won. 

' '  Sp'te  of  his  many  successes 

Men  loved  him  the  same  ; 
My  one  pale  ray  of  good  fortune 

Met  scoffing  and  shame. 
We  sinned :  and  men  gave  him  pity, 

And  me  only  blame. 

It  was  that  very  moral  change  so  rightly  diagnosed 
hv  M    des  Graves  in   Gilbert  which  accounted   for 
th'e  twildedng    subsidence    of   the    emouons   tha 
the  Driest  had  expected  him  to  manifest.     The  meta- 
morphoss  was  like  a  river  which,  suddenlv  swerving 
Sits  course,  invades  a  valley  and  matces  of  K  a 
loL-*.      A   new  landscape  surprises  the  traveller,  oui 
und'rnfatSThe  encroac?iing  fa ters  lie  all  the  time  the 
features  which  were  there  before  them,  to  emerge, 
perhaps,   but  little  altered  from   their  burial.      So, 
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under  the  new  interests  which  flooded  Gilbert's  mind, 
parth  submerged  by  them  in  a  wholly  na  ural 
manner,  but  in  part  voluntarily  thrust  down  and  held 
down,  there  existed,  unforgotten,  the  turmoil  of  feel- 
ing with  which  he  had  left  his  home  in  July.  But 
he  had  con.e  back  full  of  ardour,  on  fire  with  schemes, 
and  quite  consciously  he  had  resolved  that  his  own 
affairs  should  wait  a  little.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
resolution  demanded,  even  in  his  new  frame  of  mind, 
not  a  little  carefulness  and  self-control.  He  had  been 
at  some  pains,  by  laying  stress,  in  his  narrative,  on 
the  force  of  circumstances,  to  hide  deeply  from  his 
hearers — perhaps  even  to  obscure  from  himself — how 
much  less  he  had  snatched  at  the  opportunity  of 
a  journey  into  Brittany  from  political  desire  than 
from  the  craving  for  a  respite  from  his  own  private 
passions.  It  was  true  that,  on  the  journey  so  under- 
taken, the  secondary  motive  had  at  last  swallowed  up 
the  primary  and  sharper.  He  knew  that,  but  it  was 
his  concern  that  others  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
double  incentive. 

Yet  his  feelings  towards  Lucienne,  far  from  having 
paled,  were  infinitely  f  ercer.  That  intensification  of 
:he  powers  of  his  will,  which  was  really  the  heart 
uf  the  change  in  him,  had  reacted  on  his  attitude 
towards  her,  of  which  it  was  itself  in  part  the  off- 
spring. His  love  for  her,  since  passion  had  flowed 
into  it  that  day  in  the  Tuileries,  had  suffered  neither 
diminution  nor  increase,  but  his  determination  to 
possess  her  in  spite  of  everything  had  immensely 
grown.  That  same  feeling,  at  once  loverlike  and 
paternal,  which  had  dictated  the  terms  of  the  letter 
sent  by  Trencha.d,  still  ruled  his  thoughts  of  her 
and  the  letters  which  he  constantly  wrote  to  her. 
But  the  natural  result  of  his  wilful  exoneration  of 
the  girl  was  insensibly  to  throw  heavier  and  heavier 
odium  on  the  man  who  had  entrapped  her.  In 
spite  of   his   resolution    the    old   nightmare  of   his 
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wroncs  began  to  press  on  him  again,  yet  not  so 
heavUy  bu?  that  he  could  control  the  expression  o 
ft  ndeed,  he  had  slipped  back  so  insensibly  to 
he  cold  reserve  of  his  pre-Brittany  relations  with 
Louis  that  neither  of  them  had  been  quite  aware 
of  the  reversion.  Even  the  priest  could  only  ask 
himself  sometimes  whether  his  manner  to  Louis 
^v^s  not  suspicious,  and  could  not  answer  his  own 

"^Ts  fo";  the  Vicomte  himself,  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  a  certain   o^^^sional   moodmess  and 
lark  of  cordiality    n   his  cousin,  and  that  scene  at 
the  suppe°  table^in   July  was  blurred   by  time,  by 
his  recognition   of    his   own    physical   condition   at 
the  mSt,  and  by  the  absence  of  hostihty.n  the 
Marauis'  greeting  when  he  came  back  in  ^ove^nDer. 
h  was  fufther  o^bliterated  by  the  shock  and   horror 
of  The  King's  execution,  a.  i  by  ^^--^y.^T^^^^"^^^, 
if   fruitless,   activity  into   which,   with    Gilbert,    he 
had  Dlunged.     Ere  February  was  out  he  had  ridden 
some   thrfe    score    miles    oi   various    errands    had 
enioved  two    narrow  escapes  from   arrest,   and  the 
seisatSn  of  a  bullet  through  his  hat.    The  personal 
danger    the   excitement    after  the   long    months  of 
fnacffon,  was  like  wine  to  him,  and  even  had  there 
been    any    signs    of    approaching    catastrophe,    he 
might  have  failed  to  observe  them. 

One  evening  at  the  end  of  February  Gilbert  found 
hv  hfs   Dlate   at  supper-time  a  letter,   dirty,    worn 
aXd  lookTng  eUher  Is  if  it  had  travelled  far  or  had 
been   a  long  time  on   the   road.     Letters  were   not 
now  very  ffequent  at  Chantemerle,   for  though  the 
Mrrquisr    and    Lucienne   wrote    regularly,   a    good 
proportion   of   their  communications   never   reached 
vTndle.     This  missive,  however,  was  addressed  noi 
to  the  Marquis,  but  to   Madame  de  Chateau-Fo.x, 
seeing  which  he  pushed  it  aside. 
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The  three  had  that  evening  a  not  altogether  agree- 
able topic  of  conversation,  the  two-days-old  decree 
of  the  Directory  of  Fontenay  requiring  all  fathers 
of  imigr^s  to  take  up  their  residence  at  the  chef- 
lieu  and  report  themselves  every  morning  to  the 
authorities. 

'♦And  if  Gilbert  is  not  the  father  of  an  emigre,  ho 
is  the  son  of  one,"  observed  Louis.  "Where  will 
you  settle  at  Fontenay,  mon  cher?  I  will  come  and 
see  you  sometimes." 

"It  is  no  jesting  matter,  Louis,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Not  only  the  fathers  of  emigres  are  summoned, 
but  their  relations  and  other  persons  who,  as  the 
decree  puts  it,  are  likely  to  trouble  the  public  peace 
by  their  anti  -  revolutionary  conduct  or  discourse. 
You  may  find  yourself  there." 

"  I  wonder,'  said  the  Marquis  thoughtfully, 
scanning  the  letter  by  his  plate,  "if  this  letter  to 
my  mother  can  possibly  have  any  connection  with 
the  decree — be  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  she 
has  emigrated  or  no?  I  do  not  know  the  writing. 
The  postmark  is  Paris." 

"In  the  circumstances,"  suggested  the  Vicomte, 
* '  had  you  not  better  open  it  '•* " 

"I  think  I  had,"  said  Chateau-Foix,  and  took 
it  up.  But  Antoine  coming  in  at  that  moment  he 
laid  it  down  again. 

"How  did  this  letter  come  here,  Antoine?"  he 
asked  as  he  helped  himself  to  another  dish. 

"  By  the  post,  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

"  You  did  not  hesitate  about  receiving  it,  or 
say  that  Madame  la  Marquise  was  not  here,  I 
hope  ? " 

"Certainly  not,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  replied  his 
retainer  fervently,  and  as  he  left  the  room  there  were 
signs  that  he  was  hurt  at  the  question. 

"  By  the  way,  Gilbert,"  remarked  M.  des  Graves, 
"  I  suppose  you  know  that  there  was  rioting  at  La 
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Caillere    on    Sunday,   over    the    recruiting    for   the 
National  Guard?"  . 

"Yes,  I  know,"  rnswered  Gilbert,  taking  up  the 
letter  again.  *' And  Chevallier  the  commissioner 
was  stoned,  so  I  hear." 

"There  was,"  observed  Louis,  "a  much  more 
amusing  affair  on  Sunday  at  Fontenay,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty 
and  Equality.  It  seems  that  Laparra,  the  president 
of  that  precious  club,  has  met  with  a  great  dressing- 
down  from  one  Pranger,  a  professor  who  writes 
poetry  and  has  called  Laparra  an  artisan  of  discord. 

That  was  in  print,  but  on  Sunday " 

And    since    Gilbert  w?-    re?  ding    his    letter    he 
continued  his  recital  to    ■^  t. 

"This  can't  be  meai:     '  y  mother,     said  the 

Marquis  suddenly,  and  app.  'n.ly  to  himself.  Then 
he  folded  up  the  letter  and  put  it  rather  quickly  into 
his  pocket.     "  What  were  you  saying  about  Laparra, 

But  to  his  cousin's  account  of  the  feud  which  was 
rending  society  at  the  chef-lieu  he  seemed  to  pay 
only  a  divided  attention,  and  when  the  meal  was 
ended  he  disappeared. 

M  des  Graves  looked  after  him.  "  I  fear  there 
was  some  cause  for  anxiety  in  that  letter,"  he  said. 
"Are  you  coming  with  me  to  the  library,  Louis:* 
That's  right."  And  he  smiled  at  the  Vicomte, 
as  the  latter  held  open  the  door  for  him  with  his 
usual  politeness. 

In  his  own  room,  standing  by  the  two  candles 
he  had  lighted  on  the  mantel-piece,  Gilbert  was  re- 
reading the  letter  f.ddressed  to  Madame  de  Chateau- 
Foix. 

"  I  have  never  forgotten  you  in  my  prayers  ;  and  now  that 
death  is  coming  very  near  to  us  I  wish  to  send  you  a  line 
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of  farewell,  though  I  fear  that  it  will  never  .each  you.  I 
make  no  doubt  that  you  are  married  now,  and  finding, 
perhaps,  the  happiness  that  comes  from  doing  right.  But 
my  heart  bled  for  you,  my  child,  in  September,  for  I  cannot 
hope  that  he  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other  prisoners.  Yt 
he  died,  I  like  to  think,  a  noble  gentleman;  let  this  be 
the  reward  of  the  sacrifice  that  you  both  made.  God  bless 
you  and  give  you  strength.     Pray  for  me. — Elisabeth." 

These  words,  when  he  had  made  acquaintance 
with  them  downstairs,  had  seemed  to  the  Marquis 
simple  nonsense ;  they  had  conveyed  to  him  nothing 
whatever,  except  a  conviction  that  they  could  not 
be  meant  for  his  mother  —  unless  she  maintained 
some  very  cryptic  correspondence  of  which  he  was 
if^norant.  Yet  during  the  short  remainder  of  the 
meal  a  desire  had  burnt  in  him  to  read  them  again  ; 
for,  after  all,  they  must  mean  something.  Now  he 
had  his  wish. 

The  characters  of  the  single  word  of  the  signature, 
clear  and  pointed,  as  large  again  as  the  others,  were 
beginning  to  dance  before  his  eyes.  In  them  lay 
naturally  the  key  to  the  rest.  But  it  was  impossible  ! 
The  Princess  was  a  prisoner,  closelv  watched ;  how 
could  she  conceivably  have  got  r  letter  out  of  the 
Temple?  But  argument  on  that  score  was  futile, 
f^ince  here  was  such  a  letter.  And  to  whom  of  the 
name  of  Ch^teau-Foix  could  she  have  desired  to  send 
a  farewell  message  save  to  the  girl  who  was  soon  to 
bear  that  name?  "I  make  no  doubt  that  you  are 
married  now  .  .  .  and  finding,  perhaps,  the  happi- 
ness that  comes  from  doing  right."  What  did  that 
mean  ? 

And  this  reference  to  some  one  killed  in  September, 
a  prisoner,  who  had  "died  a  noble  gentleman"? 
Gilbert's  hand  shook.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
unable  to  think.  What,  in  God's  name,  was  this 
mystery?  Feeling  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  some- 
thing unimaginable,  he  laid  the  letter  down  and  lit 
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yet  another  candle,  as  if  that  would  make  it  easier 
to  read  between  the  lines.  What  was  the  sacrifice? 
Who  was  the  dead  man?  It  could  not  be  himself 
.  .  .  nor  Louis    .•  •      ^  .  .   .  ,         , 

God  I  had  Lucienne  then  yet  a  third  lover ! 

Horrible  ideas  began  to  flash  before  him.  ...  He 
caught  hold  of  the  mantel-piece  to  steady  himself. 

.  7  Then  all  at  once,  with  a  rushing  illumination, 
his  brain  cleared,  and  he  saw  everything. 

Madame  ^.lisabeth  had  been  Lucienne  s  confidante  ; 
had  known,  had  sympathised  with  Louis.  She  had 
heard  of  the  arrest  of  the  young  Royalist  plotters ;  she 
had  heard,  in  her  prison,  of  their  fate  in  the  September 
massacres ;  she  had  never  known  that  he.  the  dupe, 
had  saved  his  cousin.  And  Louis  was  the  "  noble 
gentleman,"  who  had  evidently  died,  to  the  Princess 
thinking,  in  a  sort  of  odour  of  sanctity— Louis,  the 
thief,  the  traitor !  He  laughed ;  the  situation  was 
full  of  humour.     Louis  as  a  martyr  to  honour  '• 

But  his  brief  contemptuous  mirth  was  whirled 
away  like  a  leaf  in  the  blazing  wind  of  fury  which 
descended  on  him.  What  stung  him  beyond  endur- 
ance was  the  thought  that  this  meddlesome  saint  was 
oraying  that  Lucienne  might  have  strength  to  bear 
her  married  life  with  iiim.  To  be  the  subj'  ;t  of  such 
a  petition!  .  .  .  And  his  secret  was  common  property, 
then  ;  no  doubt  there  were  others  who  knew  of  his 
cousin's  perfidy,  of  his  own  disgrace.  .  .  .  For  what 
woman  had  Louis  fought  De  Bercy?  Do  not  ask, 
had  said  the  courtesan  from  whom  he  had  stooped  to 
beg  the  life  of  the  betrayer.     Why,  even  she  knew  ! 

He  tore  the  letter  in  two,  and  flinging  it  blindly 
into  the  fire,  watched  it  shrivel,  and  began  to  stride 
up  and  down  the  room  sick  with  rage,  and  with  one 
word  of  the  expiring  handwriting  a-dance  before  his 

eyes.     Sacrifice/  ^     *u  * 

Sacrifice  !    That  meant— the  Princess  meant— that 

they  had  parted.     Sacrifice!    What  did  the  fatuous 
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woman  know?  Evidently,  from  the  whole  tone  of 
the  letter,  it  had  been  no  light  thing  with  either  of 
them,  no  passing  fancy  such  as  he  had  insisted  on 
believing  it  on  Lucienne's  part.  Well,  Madame 
Elisabeth  might  have  been  duped  too.  Since  there 
had  been  so  much  between  them,  there  might  have 
been  more.  How  should  the  Princess  know?  And 
that  terrible  thought,  which  had  hitherto  spared  him, 
raised  its  snake -like  head  and  looked  him  every 
moment  a  lUtle  nearer  in  the  face.  What  exactly  had 
been  Louis'  relations  with  Lucienne? 
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"  You  let  him  try  to  give 
The  story  of  our  love  and  ignorance, 
And  the  brief  madness  and  the  long  despair— 
You  let  him  plead  all  this,  because  your  code 
Of  honour  bids  you  hear  before  you  strike." 

—Browning,  A  filot  in  the  Scuttheon. 

The  Vicomte  de  Saint-Ermay  whistl'^d  softly  as  he 
went  do^n  to  the  river  next  morning.  This,  the  last 
of  the  month,  was  one  of  those  warm,  sunny  days  in 
February  when  the  spring  seems  so  much  nearer  than 
it  really  is,  and  one  forgets  that  March  winds  have 
yet  to  sweep  between.  But  the  young  grass  was 
already  thrusting  aside  the  dead  leaves.  The  rough 
path  which  Louis  was  pursuing  through  the  thicket 
brought  him  at  last  to  the  little  ford,  where  the  bright 
water  lapped  a  level  shore ;  on  the  other  side  the 
bank  rose  gently  to  wooded  heights.  The  Vicomte 
stopped,  for  it  was  a  spot  beloved  of  his  childhood, 
where  both  he  and  Gilbert  had  known  the  dear 
delight  of  wading  over  when  the  stream  was  swollen 
and  foothold  difficult.  For  a  moment  he  stood  still, 
marvelling  at  the  heat,  and  then  flung  himself  yawn- 
ing on  the  grass  against  a  log,  to  lie  there  thinking 
vaguely  how  charming  M.  des  Graves  could  be 
when  he  chose,  and  wondering  why  he  had  so  chosen 
last  night,  alone  with  him  in  the  library. 
The  stream  rippled  past ;  in  the  thicket  a  thrush 
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broke  into  song.  How  little  the  place  had  changed  ; 
even  the  unstable  water  seemed  to  swirl  about  in 
exactly  the  same  spots  as  of  old.  He  heard  steps 
coming  through  the  copse. 

"Hallo!"  he  said,  looking  up.  "Isn't  it  hot? 
Do  you  remember  this  place?  I  was  once  carried 
down  by  the  stream  as  far  as  the  bend  .^  .  .  What 
years  ago !     I  forget  if  you  ever  fell  in." 

Gilbert  stood  there  in  the  sunlight  and  said 
nothing.  And  as  he  looked  at  the  young  man  lying 
idly  stretched  on  the  grass,  his  hands  behind  his 
head,  the  last  spasm  of  yesterday's  deadly  rage  took 
him  by  the  throat,  and  for  a  moment  there  danced 
before  his  eyes  the  black  specks  of  a  physical  faint- 
ness.  The  spasm  passed,  and  left  him  more  coldly 
master  of  himself  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 

He  walked  over  until  he  was  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  his  cousin.  "  I  have  something  that  I  want 
to  ask  you,"  he  said,  in  a  cool,  conversational  tone. 
"Since  my  return  from  Brittany  I  have  received 
several  letters  from  Lucienne.  She  has  changed 
perceptibly ;  she  evidently  is  not  happy.  Can  you 
account  for  this  in  any  way  ?  " 

Louis  gave  a  start.  "I?"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
up.     "  How  should  I  ?  " 

'^he  Marquis  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  near 
him.  "Because,"  he  said  very  calmly,  "you  are 
the  last  member  of  the  family  who  saw  much  of  her 
before  she  left  France.  Besides,  I  happen  to  know 
that  you  are  the  person  best  able  to  explain  it  to  me. 
It  has  taken  me  a  long  while  to  ask  you  this  question, 
but  now  that  I   have  asked   it   I   mean  to  have  an 

answer."  .  .    ,  ...... 

He  could  not,  had  he  sought  with  the  most  diabolical 
ingenuity,  have  given  his  query  a  more  entangling 
form.  But  Louis  looked  very  straight  at  him,  his 
mouth  suddenly  set. 

"  I  have  not  a  notion  what  you  mean,    he  replied  ; 
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"and  I  certainly  cannot  account  for  any  change  in 
her." 

"Yes,"  observed  Gilbert  in  a  meditative  tone,  "I 
expected  you  to  do  that.  You  could  not  very  well 
do  anything  else.  Unfortunately  I  know  that  it  is 
not  true." 

A  red  flush  swept  over  the  Vicomte's  face  and 
ebbed  away  as  suddenly,  leaving  him  white  to  the 
lips,  and  for  the  moment  speechless.  tiJ  was  so 
obviously  trying  hastily  to  recall  some  way  in  which 
Gilbert  might  have  known  his  denial  to  be  false  that 
Chateau-Foix  half  contemptuously  spared  him  the 
trouble. 

"On  the  7th  of  July  last  year,"  he  said,  "  you  said 
something  which  has  left  me  with  the  knowledge, 
ever  since,  that  you  were  the  person  to  explain.  Tell 
me  what  happened  in  Paris  !  " 

Saint- Ermay  pulled  himself  up  on  to  the  log 
behind  him.  "Tell  me  what  happened  on  the 
7th  of  July  ! "  he  retorted. 

"It  was  the  night  that  you  were  delirious  in  the 
loft  at  Peze." 

"Then  I  did "  broke  out  Louis,  clenching  his 

hands.     "And  you  ...  all  this  time.  .   .  ." 

Gilbert  took  no  notice,  but  went  on  in  the  same 
even  tone.  "Tell  me  what  happened  in  Paris. 
You  have  done  what  is  required,  in  the  way  of  denial 
at  least,  of  a  man  of  honour."  His  lip  curled  for 
a  second.  '  Besides,  I  am  going  to  marry  her. 
Yes,"  he  repeated  with  intense  meaning,  "I  am 
going  to  marry  her,  whatever  has  happened.  ' 

He  had  found  the  key  to  make  Louis  speak. 

"  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  Vicomte,  "  you  don't 
think " 

The  Marquis  did  not  move  a  muscle.     "I  don't 


know,"  he  said. 

Saint -Ermay   sprang   to    his   feet, 
think  it,   Gilbert!      I   will   give   you 
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honour— I  will  swear  it  by  anything  you  please.  If 
you  refuse  to  believe  me  it  is  your  own  doing.  .  .  . 
My  God,  you  must  believe  me  ! " 

Still  with  his  horrible  and  judicial  calm  Gilbert 
surveyed  his  cousin,  shaken  so  violently  from  his 
ordinary  nonchalance.  At  last  he  said  slowly: 
"Yes,  in  this  instance  I  will  believe  you." 

"Then,  as  God  sees  me,"  said  Louis  solemnly, 
' '  you  have  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  foundation 
for  your  suspicion.  If  I  were  dying  at  this  moment 
I  could  not  say  otherwise.  I  am  no  better  than  other 
men — I  have  never  pretended  to  it — but  //tai  .  .  . 
how  could  you  think  it  for  a  moment ! " 

Gilbert's  long  breath  of  relief  was  audible,  but  it 
was  improbable  that  the  Vicomte  heard  it,  for  he 
had  sunk  down  again  upon  the  log  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  Gilbert  remorselessly,  "exactly 
what  happened." 

In  the  silence  that  ensued  the  thrush  broke  into 
louder  song. 

"I  am  waiting,"  said  the  Marquis  again.  "I 
have  believed  what  you  have  just  told  me.  And 
the  rest,  you  will  concede,  I  have  a  right  to  know." 

Louis  lifted  his  head.  "  I  suppose  you  have,"  he 
said  slowly,  looking  straight  in  front  of  him  at  the 
dancing,  singing  water.  "But  there  is  not  very 
much  to  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that 
Lucienne  came  to  be — how  I  came  to  love  her,  or 
when  it  began.  These  last  two  years  perhaps,  if 
you  insist  on  knowing  dates ;  but  it  came  on  me  so 
gradually  that  I  did  not  know  it  myself.  Then,  a 
year  ago  last  January,  not  intending  to  do  so,  and 
aware  all  the  time  that  it  was  hopeless " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  hopeless?"  demanded 
the  Marquis  sharply. 

"  I  mean  that  I  knew  quite  well  that  she  did  not 
care  for  me,  and  never  would." 
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«*Liar'"    ejaculated    Gilbert    under    his    breath. 
Aloud  he  said  :  "  Well,  go  on.     What  happened  last 

Tanuary  year  ? "  ,  •      i      j 

"I  lost  my  head,  told  her  I  loved  her,  and  implored 
her  to  marry  me.  I  do  not  want  to  defend  myself, 
but— though  I  suppose  you  will  not  believe  me— it 
was  in  a  moment  of  madness.  I  recognised  that 
almost  at  once." 
"And  then?" 

"Need   you   ask?     Lucienne    answered  — as    you 
can  imagine.  ...  I  was  ashamed  of  myself.     I— I 
asked  her  pardon,  and  after  that,  till  your  coming  to 
Paris,  we  had  scarcely  met.     I  suppose  that  since 
that  unfortunate  episode  in  January  I  have  been  less 
to  her,  if  possible,  than  before,  though,  if  I  understood 
vou  rightly,  she  was  good  enough  to  take  an  interest 
in  my  fate.  .  .  .  Now  you  know  why  I  did  not  want 
to  take  her  to  England.     That  is  all.     And-ajS  you 
cannot  imagine  that  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to  tell  you 
this— you  must  know  that  you  shou.d  never  have  had 
it  out  of  me  a    ^U  if  it  were  not  for  your  monstrous 
suspicions."    And  he  sent  his  cousin  a  look  com- 
posed enough,  and  charged  with  a  defiance  difficult 

^''unfo^rtunately,    in    listening    to    this    remarkable 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  with  its  suggested 
picture  of  Lucienne  as  all  loyalty,  purity,  and  cold- 
ness,   Gilbert   was    violently    conscious    of   a    rival 
nicture-a  sensation  rather-of  the  gir    as  she  had 
stiffened  in  his  arms  at  the  news  of  the  narrators 
arrest.     That  memory  was  more  vivid  at  the  moment 
than  even  the  Princess's  letter.     He  saw  the  position 
quite  clearly.     Louis,  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  was 
fighting  desperately,   not  now  for  himself,  but  tor 
Lucienne,  and  since  the  only  way  to  clear  her  was 
to   over-blacken    himself,   he   had   taken   it  unhes- 
tatingly.     Curious !  he  still  had  some  of  the  instincts 
of  a  gentleman. 
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"Thank  you,"  said  the  Marquis  as  he  finished. 
"And  I  am  to  understand  that  Lucienne  does  not, 
never  has  reciprocated   this  dishonourable  passion? 
— No,  i  will  not  ask  you  that;  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. ...  I  see  it  all  plainly  now,"  he  continued, 
getting  to  his  feet.     "I  am  to  blame  for  leaving  her 
near  you.      I  should   have  known  better  what  you 
were.     But  you  were  my  cousin  and  my  friend ;  we 
were  brought  up  together ;  the  idea  of  sue''  treachery 
never  entered  my  head.     The  more  fool  I,  no  doubt ! 
But  you — trusted  like  a  brother,  you  have  acted  like 
a  lackey  !     If  you  have  stopped  short  of  the  ultimate 
betrayal,  that  is  all  you   have  refrained   from.  .  .  , 
There  was  a  moment  in    Paris — you   may  as  well 
know  it ;  it  was  when  you  were  in  prison — when  .  .  . 
something  .   .   .  caused   me  to  entertain  suspicions 
of  you.     But  I  put  them  away  as  unworthy ;  I  was 
ashamed   of   myself  for   harbouring    them  ;    I    was 
ashamed  of  having,  for  an  instant,  thought  of  leaving 
you  to  your  fate.     I  need  not  have  reproached  my- 
self.   Ever  since  that  night  at  Peze  when  my  eyes 
were  opened  I  have  been  able  to  put  it  all  together : 
your  treachery,  your  ingratitude,  your  callousness — 
your  double  treachery  .   .   .  were  you  not  trying  tu 
seduce   Lucienne  at  the    very  time   that  you    were 
making  love  to  that  adventuress?    You  are  equally 
heartless  and  traitorous  ;  you  did  not  even  keep  your 
conquest  secret — else  why  did  you  fight  De  Bercy 
the  morning  after  I  came  to  Paris?  .  .  .     God!" 
he  exclaimed,  his  unnatural  self-control  slipping  for 
an  instant  from  him,  "  how  I  have  wished  that  /  had 
you  at  the  point  of  my  sword  I " 

Louis  was  on  his  feet,  white  with  fury.  "You 
can  easily  gratify  that  wish!"  he  retorted.  "I  ask 
nothing  better!  Here,  now — no,  curse  it,  we  have 
no  swords.  ..." 

"No,"  snid  the  Marquis  coldly,  "it  is  too  late. 
Our  lives  are  wanted  for  something  else. " 
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"Even  mine?"  asked  Saint -Ermay  with  bitter 
derision.  "Well,  you  can  ask  for  it  when  the  need 
is  past.  I  shall  not  forget  the  unspeakable  things 
you  have  said  to  me— safeguarded  by  the  knowledge 
that  we  cannot  cross  swords  over  :hem.  ...  If  I 
have  wronged  you,  Christ!  you  have  had  your 
revenge ! " 

His  face,  perfectly  colourless,  amply  bore  out  his 
last  words.  Neither  that,  nor  the  blanched  rage 
which  lit  it,  nor  the  taunt,  moved  Chateau  -  Foix 
a  jot. 

"Ah,  do  you  think  so?"  he  said.  "I  do  not. 
But,  at  least,  I  have  had  the  story  from  your  own 
lips.  Now  we  know  where  we  stand,  and  we  must 
put  the  question  aside.  For  the  present  it  is  our 
duty  to  go  on  living  here  together;  but,  as  it 
happens,  I  can  offer  you  a  commission  to  do  for 
me  to-day  if  you  choose — to  ride  over  to  M.  de 
Verteuil  at  Le  Fougerais  with  a  letter." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Louis,  choking.  "...  Dare 
you  trust  me?" 

"  In  this  matter,"  replied  the  Marquis,  unmoved, 
and  turning  away,  left  him  there. 
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"  Your  silence,  full  and  near, 
Folded  my  agony ; 
Till  it  seemed  the  ruined  way  to  clear 
Luminously. 


*'  Words  are  all  harsh  to  hear, 
A  look  too  much  may  see, 
But  your  silence,  beautiful,  austere. 


Was  God  to  me." 


—Lilian  Street. 


li 


That  the  Marquis'  missive  ever  reached  Le  Fougerais 
was  no  small  wonder,  for  his  messenger  rode  thither 
like  a  madman.  It  happened  that  the  priest  met 
him  in  the  hall  when  he  returned  next  morning, 
spattered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  plentiful  mud 
of  the  bad  roads,  haggard  and  unsmiling — he  who 
always  had  a  smile  for  his  good  friend. 

"Where  is  Gilbert?"  he  enquired  abruptly,  with- 
out greeting  of  any  kind.  "  In  the  library?  Thank 
you." 

He  went  in,  leaving  the  door  ajar,  and  M.  des 
Gr  "s  heard  him  say  in  a  voice  quite  unknown 
to  hi  ;  **I  have  done  your  errand.  I  am  ready 
to  do  any  others  with  which  you  think  you  can 
trust  me." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Gilbert;  "I  am  much  obliged 
to  you.    There  will  no  doubt  be  others." 

Louis  came  straight  out  and  went  up  to  his  room, 
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and  his  face,  as  he  passed  the  priest,  was  the  face 
of  a  man  in  hell. 

What  did  it  mean?  Surely  only  one  thmg. 
Gilbert  had  discovered  the  truth  — had  perhaps 
imagined  more  than  the  truth.  That  explosion 
which  the  priest  had  dreaded  in  Vovember,  and 
whose  non-occurrence  had  so  bewildered  him,  was 
come  at  last.     But  now  he  was  better  prepared  to 

meet  it.  .  u- 

The  Cure  went,  not  to  the  library,  but  to  his  own 
room,  and  there,  unlocking  a  drawer,  he  tooK  out 
and  re-read  a  long  letter  with  an  English  postmark. 
Even  as  he  touched  it  he  experienced  again  the 
overwhelming  feeling  of  relief  which  had  enveloped 
him  when  first  he  read  it,  a  week  ago.  Things  were 
bad  enough,  but  Louis  was  not,  thank  God,  what 
he  had  been  almost  forced  into  believing  him.  As 
for  Lucienne.  ..."  Poor  child  !  poor  child  !  ne 
said  once  or  twice.  Then  he  put  the  letter  away, 
and  sat  a  long  time  thinking.     His  face  was  very 

stern.  , 

At  supper  that  evening  both  the  young  men  made 
pitiable  and  unconcerted  attempts  to  behave  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  Gilbert's  were  crowned  with 
a  certain  success.  Neither  of  them  said  a  word  to 
the  other. 

And  next  morning  after  his  Mass,  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own   room,   M.   des  Graves  again   took  out 
Lucienne's  letter.      His  coffee  and  rolls  lay  almost 
untouched  at  his  elbow.     Again   he   put  the  letter 
away,  and  fell  to  pacing  up  and  down  on  the  track 
which  he  was  beginning  to  wear  on  the  Marquise  s 
carpet.     As  he  walked,  he  reflected  on  the  girl  whose 
pitiful  confession  he  was  beginning  to  know  by  heart, 
and  on  the  mysterious  ways  of  that  providence  which 
had  set  her  in  a  position  which  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  fill.     She  was  sweet,  she  was  good,  but 
she  was  not  strong.     And  now  he  saw  that  Lucienne, 
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not  in  herself  remarkable,  had  come  to  be  a  kind 
of  symbol  in  the  lives  of  the  two  men  who  loved 
her;  that  the  idea  of  her  stood  for  more  than  she 
in  her  own  person  could  ever  be.  Stranger  still, 
it  was  the  man  who  had  trespassed  in  loving  her 
at  all  who  was  the  better  for  it ;  of  the  other  he  could 
not  say  that.  For  that  Louis  had  gained  nothing 
of  ennoblement  by  his  renunciation,  necessary  and 
just  though  it  had  been,  the  priest  did  not  believe. 
But  Gilbert  —  on  what  unrighteous  path  was  his 
righteous  claim  impelling  him  ?  He  thought  of  the 
bitter,  determined  line  of  his  mouth  last  night ;  of 
the  haunting  anger  and  despair  in  the  Vicomte'.s 
eyer.  Something  must  be  done.  But  since  he  must 
proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  since  he  was 
still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  amount  of  Gilbert's  know- 
ledge, he  resolved  on  a  course  for  him  very  unusual, 
and  not  a  little  repugnant. 

He  rang.  "Ask  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  if  he  is 
up,  whether  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  come  and 
speak  to  me." 

^ouis  was  up ;  indeed,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  had 
but  little  sleep.  "  You  sent  for  me?"  he  asked,  witli 
an  I  bvious  surprise,  as  he  came  in. 

"Yes;  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  Sit  down 
there,  if  you  will."  The  priest  waited  until  Louis 
had  taken  a  chair  and  then  sat  down  himself.  "  1 
want  to  ask  you,"  he  said  without  preamble,  "what 
is      rong  between  you  and  Gilbert?" 

A  spasm  passed  over  Louis'  face.  "  I  can't  tell 
you  that,"  he  answered  hoarsely. 

"My  son,"  said  the  priest  impressively,  "it  will 
really  be  best  for  all  of  us  if  you  tell  me  the  exact 
truth.  Most  of  it  I  know  already.  Since  the 
beginning  of  last  November  I  have  known  that 
you  loved  Lucienne ;  for  the  last  week  I  have 
known  that  Lucienne  loves  you.  I  know  of  your 
fatal    acknowledgment    of   your  passion ;    I    know. 
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too,  thank  God,  how  you  have  tried  to  undo  the 
wrong  you  have  done.  I  want  to  know  now  how 
far  Gilbert  is  cognisant  of  all  this." 

Louis  got  up  from  his  chair.     "  Ask  him  then, 
he  said,  with  dilated  nostrils.     Then  he  laughed,  not 
pleasantly.     "And   better,   ask  him   how  he  knows 
it.     He  is  able  to  inform  you  more  graphically  than 
I.     Shall  I  tell  him  to  come  up?" 

"No,"  replied  the  priest,  without  movmg  — un- 
moved, too,  by  his  most  unwonted  rudeness.  "  No, 
I  am  asking  you.  My  son,  you  must  know  that  I 
am  aware  you  have  quarrelled." 

"  Quarrelled  ; "  exclaimed  the  Vicomte  with  another 
little  laugh.  "Oh  no.  Father— Gilbert  is  too  mag- 
nanimous to  quarrel !  He  has  not  quarrelled  with 
me.  He  has  merely  said  things  to  me  .  .  .  intoler- 
able, not  to  be  borne  from  any  man  alive  .  .  .  and 
refused  to  answer  for  them.     That  is  not  quarrelling, 

is  it?"  .       ,.      u  c 

And  M.  des  Graves  saw  that  Louis,  that  hater  ot 
emotion  and  of  scenes,  was  quivering  with  passion. 
He  began  to  have  a  pretty  clear  impression  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  river.  He  got  up  and 
approached  him.     "  Louis,  this  situation  cannot  go 

The  Vicomte  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  "  Gilbert 
could  end  it — if  he  would." 

"How?" 

"  By  a  very  simple  means,  involving  nothing  more 
than  a  couple  of  swords.     But  he  refuses  to  fight 

„  " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  older  man  quietly.  And,  despite 
his  sympathy,  he  let  the  gleam  of  steel  be  seen  in 
his  own  hand.  "And  so  jrou  think,  Louis,  that 
vou  are  the  aggrieved  party?" 

"  The  unexpected  attack  for  an  instant  staggered 
the  furious  young  man.  He  swallowed  down  some- 
thing that  might  have  been  an  oath  ere  he  answered 
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curtly:  '•!  do.  I  have  every  right  to  think  so. 
But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  reasons.  They 
are  not  worth  your  attention."  And  he  turned 
to  go. 

•'Louis  .  .  .  Louis  1"  said  M.  des  Graves  in  a 
voice  of  such  pain  and  tenderness  that  the  Vicomte 
stopped. 

"It  is  no  use,  Father,"  he  replied  wildly. 
"  Nothing  is  any  use ;  it  is  no  use  my  having  tried 
to  behave  with  some  show  of  honour — Gilbert  says 
that  I  have  none  .  .  .  perhaps  he  is  right  ...  if 
you  say  so,  too  ...  I  had  better  go.  ..."  But 
instead  of  going  he  sank  slowly  down  on  the  nearest 
chair,  and  his  head  went  down  on  his  arms  ''ong 
the  back  of  it. 

The  priest  stood  there  and  looked  sorrowfully  down 
at  the  bowed  heao.  For  a  long  moment  there  was 
intense  silence,  into  which  only  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece  intruded.  At  last  he  spoke.  "  I  want 
to  help  you,  Louis;   I  think  you  know  that." 

Louis  lifted  a  pale,  dangerous  face.  "  I  don't  know 
anything,"  he  said  with  extraordinary  intensity.  «'  I 
have  no  feelings  about  anybody  in  the  world — except 
Gilbert.     And  I  hate  him.  .  .  .  Let  me  go  ! " 

The  priest  stood  aside.  "You  can  go,  Louis.  .  .  . 
Twenty  years  of  comradeship  and  two  days  hatred. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  you  can  see  better  than  I  how  it  will 
end.     God  have  mercy  on  all  of  us  ! " 

The  Vicomte  flashed  out.  "  But  he  hates  me,  too ! 
He  must  have  hated  me  for  months.  All  the  time 
he  knew,  curse  him  ...  all  the  time  that  I  thought 
I  had  hidden  it  .  .  .  all  the  time  that  he  was  away 
in  Brittany.  ..."  And  the  stream  broke  its  bounds 
at  last,  and  all  that  he  had  suffered,  all  that  he  had 
foregone,  his  love,  his  struggle,  his  victory  won  for 
Gilbert's  sake,  came  pouring  out,  tinged  with  the 
passionate  resentment  which  made  Gilbert's  very  name 
difficult  to  utter. 
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The  priest  made  no  effort  to  stem  an  outburst  for 
which  indeed  he  was  thankful,  and  which  left  Louis 
spent  and  shaken,  so  that  he  threw  himself  down 
at  last  on  the  window-seat  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  M.  des  Graves,  who  had  stood  without 
moving  during  the  storm,  began  to  pace  slowly  up 
and  down  in  his  accustomed  fashion,  to  give  the 
young  man  time  to  recover  himself.  At  last  he  came 
and  sat  down  beside  him. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  say  anything  to  you,  Louis?" 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  set  profile  turned  towards 
him.  A  gleam  of  humour  flickered  for  a  moment 
in  the  angry  grey  eyes.  "  I  have  said  a  good  deal 
to  you,"  was  all  Saint-Ermay's  answer,  but  he  leaned 
his  head  back  against  the  window-frame  as  though 
he  were  waiting. 
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"  Willst  du,  dass  trotz  Sturm  und  Graus 
In  die  Nacht  ich  muss  hinaus — 
Willst  du,  dass  ichgeh'?" 


— Lkmcke 


And  while  M.  des  Graves  was  saying  to  Louis 
de  Chantemerle,  on  that  Saturday  morning,  the 
2nd  of  March,  what  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  say, 
there  was  travelling  rapidly  to  Fontenay  a  sp'^cial 
courier  from  Paris  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  pocket. 
That  explosive  he  should  the  same  evening  deliver 
to  the  Directory,  and  these  seven  individuals  should 
then  and  there  proceed  to  give  effect  to  the  measure 
that  was  to  be  the  match  to  fire  the  waiting  tinder. 
And  before  they  slept  the  printing  presses  of  the 
town  should  be  busy  on  it,  and  on  Isnard's  "Address 
to  the  French  People,"  setting  up  with  approbation, 
for  all  their  haste,  those  rolling  phrases:  "France 
is  about  to  fight  alone  against  an  enslaved  Europe. 
.  .  .  Let  the  country  districts  retain  none  of  their 
sons  but  such  as  are  indispensable.  .  .  .  Before  our 
fields  can  be  improved  they  must  be  set  free.  ..." 
In  such  language  did  the  Convention  commend  its 
decree  for  the  levying  of  three  hundred  thousand 
conscripts.  • 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  such  things  as  political  bolts 
from  the  blue.  Such  projectiles  fall  usually  from  a 
clouded  sky,   upon  the  heads  of  persons  who  have 
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already  discerned  threatening  atmospheric  symptoms. 
But  whether  the  peasants  of  Vendee  had  or  had  not 
been  looking  skywards,  the  decree  struck  them  with 
fearful  force.  .  .  .  Should  they,  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  Blue  was  execrable  —  whether  applied  to 
National  Guard  or  to  soldier  of  the  line — should  they 
be  forced  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
men  to  whom  they  owed  the  carrying  out  of  more 
than  two  years  of  persecution  and  vexation?  Were 
they,  the  most  stay-at-home,  possibly,  of  all  the 
peasantry  of  France,  to  be  forced  to  leave  their  home- 
steads to  fight  on  the  frontiers?  The  hated  words 
of  conscription  and  tirage  au  sort  were  not  indeed 
mentioned  in  the  decree,  but  they  had  already  been 
spoken  in  the  Assembly,  and  since  the  drawing  of 
lots  was  the  simplest  method  of  forced  recruiting, 
to  that  method  it  would  come  in  the  end.  From  the 
moment  when  the  news  struck  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Cholct,  busy  on  that  Saturday  in  their 
weekly  market,  the  cry  rang  hot  through  all  the 
countryside:  "Down  with  the  tirage!"  "We  will 
not  give  our  names  ! "    The  tinder  was  alight. 

But  the  inner  mental  atmosphere  of  a  house  is 
sometimes  so  charged  with  emotion  as  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  outer  conditions,  and  to  one  inmate  at 
least  of  the  chateau  the  breath  of  nearing  revolt 
brought  with  it,  after  all,  nothing  of  exultation. 
So,  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  Louis  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed  hardly  heeding  the  disjointed 
tale  of  some  affray  which  Jasmin  poured  out  as  he 
pulled  off  his  master's  boots.  At  any  other  time  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  welcome  to  the  young 
man,  but  now 

"That  will  do.  Jasmin,"  he  said.  He  got  up  and 
threw  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  "No,  1  don't 
want  you  any  more  now.  Give  me  my  dressing- 
gown  and  my  slippers,  and  don't  come  back  till 
I  ring." 
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"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  is  not  ill?"  queried  Jasmin 
anxiously,  as  he  held  out  the  flowered  silk. 

"Good  God,  no!  What  put  such  a  foolish  idea 
into  your  head?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  responded  his  domestic 
rather  hastily.  "  OTnly  I  thought.  Monsieur  Louis, 
that  you  did  not  seem  quite  yourself." 

Louis  looked  after  him  as  he  went  out  with  a  frown. 
"Curse  it!"  he  said  between  his  teeth.  "Even  the 
servants  are  noticing.  ..." 

He  caught  sight  of  his  own  face  in  the  glass,  and 
laughed.  "Small  wonder ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  threw 
himself  down  moodily  in  his  big  chair  in  front  of  the 
fire. 

An  hou"-  and  a  half  to  supper -time.  Then  the 
meal  to  be  got  through  as  best  he  could,  with  that 
cold,  impassive  face  at  the  head  of  the  board,  and 
opposite  him,  rather  silent  and  sad,  the  old  man  who 
had  tried  to  help  him.  For  it  was  four  days  since 
M.  des  Graves  had  dragged  his  secret  out  of  him, 
and  it  seemed  to  Louis,  btrung  to  the  last  pitch 
of  tension,  that,  but  for  his  merciful  inquisition  and 
his  own  frantic  outburst,  he  must  have  been  mad  by 
now.  God !  had  he  not  paid,  since  that  day  at  the 
ford,  for  every  one  of  those  few  and  never-repeated 
kisses ! 

Yet  with  all  his  new-born  hatred  of  Gilbert  was 
mingled  an  unwilling  admiration.  He  himself,  who 
loathed  above  all  things  the  display  of  what  he  really 
and  profoundly  felt,  had  had  torn  from  him  that  easy, 
baffling  self-control  which  had  always  served  him 
so  well.  But  only  for  a  flash,  down  there  by  the 
river,  had  Gilbert  let  slip  his  self-command.  He 
remained  now  glaciallv  clothed  in  it  —  hateful,  yet 
provoking  to  admiral  ....  But  he  would  think 
as  little  as  possible  of  Gilbert. 

M.  des  Graves,  then.  He  fell  to  remember- 
ing what  the  priest  had  said  to  him.     He  had  not 
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told  him  that  he  had  behaved  like  ...  he  could  not 

h?htV  .''°'"'^'^^l-"  'o.himself.  Judge  and  friend, 
he  had  not  spared  h.m  ;  he  had  blamed  him  severely 
for  ever  having  revealed  his  passion  to  Lucienne  ;  hV 
had  pomted  out  that  she  could  never  be  the  same 

Tu\  ^r^^?"^'  't"''"'^  ^^y  '^^  irreparable  injuTy 
dealt  to  Gilbert.  But  he  had  told  him  that,  in  his 
effor  s  to  repair  that  wrong,  he  had  acted  like  a 
gentleman;  he  had  begged  his  pardon  for  ever 
having  doubted  it  VVhen  Louis  had  said  bitter'v 
tha  1  seemed  of  little  use,  M.  des  Graves  had 
replied  with  great  earnestness-he  could  hear  him 
now:  "Oh,  my  dear  boy,  that  is  just  where  yo^ 
are  wrong  Believe  an  old  man  wh'en  he  tells  you 
that  sacrifice  is  only  exchange  " 

Louis  did  not  believe  him_he  did  not  even  under- 
stand him  but  he  was  a  little  comforted.  Comfortinc 
00  somehow-though  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  th? 
letter-was  the  knowledge  that  Lucienne  had  made 
a  confidant  of  M.  des  Graves.  Poor  darling,  was 
t  wonderful !  For  himself,  he  had  hardly  been  able 
to  think  of  her  in  these  black  days;  it  seemed  to  be 
dragging  her  visibly  into  the  presence  of  their  enmity. 
Yet  this  evening  he  began  to  glide  insensibly  into 
imaginations  about  her;  where  she  had  written  the 

K    (r       •  ^  "^^^  happier  when  it  was  done-whether 
the  Marquise  was  kind  to  her.  .  . 

In  the  very  midst  of  them  came  a  knock  at  the 

n"""""'  lu  I,     ??mJ"'     ^^  ^^^"•'^  •^"t  nonchalantly,  and 
m  walked — Gilbert.  ^ 

The  Vicomte  sprang  to  his  feet.  How  dared  he 
come  here-to  the  one  place  that  was  free  from  his 
presence !  But  Chateau-Foix  closed  the  door  care- 
fully, and  came  forward,  unheeding  the  furious  un- 
spoken greeting.     He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

I  ■  y-^  Tl  ^^"l  '■^'■>'  ^^^  "^^S'"  he  said,  and 
Louis  noticed  then  that  he  looked  really  as  if  he  had 
had  a  shock.     And  he  knew,  somehow,  in  an  instant 
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that  the  news  had  no  direct  personal  bearing.  For 
the  moment  the  remembrance  of  their  relations  left 
him. 

"It  is  not  .  .  .  the  Queen?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  his  cousin  grimly.  He  came  to 
the  fire.  "It  is  La  Rouerie — he  is  dead — has  been 
dead  a  month."  And  in  spite  of  his  iron  self- 
command  his  voice  shook  a  little. 

"Dead!"  repeated  Louis,  stupefied.  "La  Rouerie! 
How?    Killed?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Marquis,  "by  the  news  of 
the  King's  death.  It  seems  that  in  the  second  week 
in  January  he  came  by  night,  in  disguise,  to  the 
chateau  of  La  Guyomarais,  near  Lamballe.  There 
he  fell  ill ;  he  got  worse.  Then  came  the  fatal 
news,  which  M.  de  la  Guyomarais  and  his  family 
succeeded  in  keeping  from  him  for  some  days,  but 
which  in  the  end  he  discovered.  It  threw  him  into 
a  raging  fever,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  without  recovering  consciousness.  They 
buried  him  secretly  in  the  plantation." 

Louis  stared  at  him  and  said  nothing. 

"There  is  almost  worse  to  follow,"  continued 
Gilbert,  glancing  at  the  letter  in  his  hand.  "The 
man  whom  he  most  trusted  had  been  betraying  him 
for  months  to  Danton — knew  all  about  his  plans. 
He  set  the  authorities  on  the  alert  after  La  Rouerie's 
disappearance  ;  a  few  days  ago  they  surrounded  the 
chateau  and  questioned  the  La  Guyomarais  and  their 
dependents.  As  old  Madame  de  la  Guyomarais  was 
denying  any  knowledge  of  the  fugitive,  La  Rouerie's 
head,  five  -  and  -  twenty  days  buried,  came  rolling 
through  the  window  to  her  feet.  .  .  .  They  have 
nearly  all  been  taken  off  to  the  prisons  of  Kennes. 
And  in  that  holocaust  ends  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouerie 
and  his  plans." 

He  sank  down  uninvited  into  a  chair — Louis  was 
still  standing — and  began  mechanically  pleating  the 
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letter  into  smaller  and  smaller  folds.  They  were 
both  of  them  thinking  of  their  first  meeting  with  a 
personality  so  vivid  that  .t  seemed  impossible  it 
should  have  been  extinguished,  unknown  to  them, 
a  month  ago. 

"  No.  not  of  his  plans,  surely,"  said  Louis  at  last. 
..4^u  ^P^  "J®^'  perhaps  not,"  said  his  cousin. 
1  hat  depends  on  how  much  Cheftel  knew  and 
betrayed.  And  in  any  case  they  have  no  bearing 
°u"  ^•VS  side  the  Loire."  He  tapped  his  fingers 
thoughtfully  on  his  knee.  "I  want  you,  Louis,  if 
you  will,  to  go  to  Nantes  for  me  at  once." 

"I?"  exclaimed  Saint-Ermay.  "Why?  Do  you 
really  mean  it?"  A  little  flush  rose  to  his  face,  and 
he  could  not  wholly  keep  out  of  his  voice  an  accent 
of  pleasure  and  elation. 

"Certainly  I  mean  it,"  said  Gilbert  evenly.  "I 
must  have  some  information  upon  those  two  points  • 
all  the  more  if,  as  I  believe,  we  are  on  the  edge 
of  a  great  crisis.  But  I  cannot  go  myself.  There 
may  be  a  not  here  any  day  ;  you  know  that  in  the 
attair  at  Cholet  on  Sundav  and  Monday  the  tricolour 
was  trodden  underfoot  and  two  officers  wounded.  At 
Nantes,  by  the  indications  I  will  give  you,  you  will 
easily  find  out  what  I  want  to  know.  But  there  is 
danger  in  going  there." 

"Of  course,"  said  Louis,  and  in  his  voice  was  a 
taint  indication  that  the  fact  was  not  unwelcome. 

"You  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  passport;  the 
Directory  have  stopped  issuing  them  until  the  recruit- 
mg  is  over. 

''I  will  do  without,"  replied  the  Vicomte,  undis- 
turbed, and  he  sat  down,  gathering  the  folds  of  silk 
about  him. 

Chateau -Foix  still  looked  hard  at  him.  "The 
troubles  at  Beaupreau  have  spread  to  Challans." 
he  said  drily. 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  Challans." 
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-  No  •  and  do  not  go  to  Nantes  by  the  main-road. 
But  ^  it  "s  convenient  to  you.  I  will  give  you  my 

'^ii^^%^^  an  arm   puUed  ano^^er 

o?unJed  without  hesitation  or  embarrassment  into  a 
K  exposition  of  his  requirements  at  Nantes  and  o 
relSoutes  thither,  'no  just  idea  of  the.r  owne^ 
feelings  could   have  been   gathered  by  »  spectator 
seei^nl  the  two  heads  bent  so  amicably  together. 
"".  T^^ere  is  a  last  thing,"  .said  Gilbert  at  leng  h, 
folding   up   the   map  and   giving   1     to  nisj:ousin. 
-When  vou  return;  do  not  come  ^-^ight  here,  but 
.0  to  L't  little  inn  near  La  P^yratte,  the^^  Eto^ 
;1p  Vendee  '     I  will  meet  you  there.     I   might  tia\t 
t  s'^rd'Vou  off  again,  a{d  ^t  'S  j-t^  as  we^  that 
vou  should  not  return  to  the  chateau  in  the  interval. 
And   now    I   will   have   some   food   sent  up   to  ^ou 
here,  and  order  a  horse  to  be  ready.     Will  you  ride 

^'°"la;^:^'pfl^;"rlrned  Louis,  ringing  the  bell. 

"  k^d'dYr;ct'Gnberf  ha?i^^^^^  room  he  tore  off 
his  dressing-gown,  rolled  it  into  a  ball.  Patched  't 
olentlv  on  to  the  bed,  and,  standing  m  the  middl. 
0  he  room,  slim  and  tense,  stretched  out  his  arms 
and  said  al^ud.  with  heart-felt  meaning:  -Thank 
God— oh,  thank  dod! 

It  was  a  dark  and  clear  night  ^vhen  Saladin  was 
led  round  to  the  door.     Gilbert  came  to  see  off  his 

messenger. 

-  You  have  everything? 

-  Everything,"  answered  Louis.    And   hen  he  bent 
from  the  saddle  and  whispered  mto  Gilberts  ear. 

-  Take  heart !     I  may  never  come  back  again.  •  .  • 
His  taunt  had  even   more   success  than  he  had 
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;.nticiDated.     The  Marquis,  stung,  seized  his  bridle 
t?ole!uty      "My  God!  you  don't  think  that  .s  why 

'  Zr&  ^vho  "thought,  no  such  thing  looked 
down  on  hin-  with  a  mocking  smile.  i\o.  .  .  . 
Au  revJIr,  then  :   in    eight  days,  at  the    place    you 

"^The'hand  fell  from  his  bridle.,  and  he  moved  out 
of  the  shaft  of  light  into  the  narkness,  with  exulta- 
tion of  a  kind  in  his  heart.  He  was  free-going 
away  from  intolerable  strain  into  mere  danger  And 
he  had  lust  dealt  Gilbert  a  thrust  which  had  told. 
l^He  will  think  of  that  presently  when  he  hears  that 
1  have  been  arrested,  as  1  most  probably  sha  1  be. 

And    then,   quite    suddenly,   half    way   down   the 

.venue,  betu^en  the  shadowy  tree  trunks,  he  dropped 

?he  reins  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  .   .   • 

A   moment,   perhaps,   he  sat  thus  motion  ess --fo^ 

Saladin,  perplexed,  had  stopped  of  his  own  accord 

thei    throwing  back  his  head  dehantly,  he  went 

forward    under  ?he    naked    black    boughs,    between 

wS  there  still  dangled,  low  down,  the  sword  of 

Orion. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

SURGERY  :   THE   KNIFE 

"  From  child  to  youth  ;  from  youth  to  a  Juous  man  ; 

From  lethargy  to  fever  of  the  heart ; 

From  faithful  life  to  dream -dowered  days  apart ; 
From  trust  to  doubt ;  from  doubt  to  brink  of  ban  ; — 
Thus  much  of  change  in  one  swift  cycle  ran 

Till  now.     Alas,  the  soul !— how  soon  must  she 

Accept  her  primal  immortality, 
The  flesh  resume  its  dust  whence  it  began  ? 

"  O  Lord  of  work  and  peace  !  O  Lord  of  life  ! 
O  Lord,  the  awful  Lord  of  will  !  though  late, 
Even  yet  renew  this  soul  with  duteous  breath. 
That  when  the  peace  is  garnered  in  frcin  strife, 
The  work  retrieved,  the  will  regenerate. 
This  soul  may  see  thy  fart,  O  Lord  of  death  !  " 

— D.  G.  RossKTTi,  TAe  Heart  of  the  Night. 

The  solid  library  windows  rattled  under  the  onslaught 
of  the  gale  ;  rain  streamed  on  to  them  furiously,  then 
ceased  as  abruptly ;  torn  twigs  dashed  against  the 
panes,  and  the  frenzied  wind  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrating on  the  glass  all  its  attempts  to  get  into 
the  room,  though  now  and  a^ain  a  puff  of  smoke, 
bellying  slowly  forward,  testified  to  a  successful 
entrance  by  the  chimney. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  elements  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  mood  of  the  individual.  The 
v/hirling  wind,  its  noisy  but  useless  attack,  was  not, 
apparently,  unpleasing  to  M.  des  Grave;,  as  he 
sat  at  the  long  table  in  the  library  and  looked   out 
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into  its  manifestations.  There  was  a  little  colour  in 
his  cheeks ;  his  lips  were  pressed  together,  his  eyes 
very  steady,  and  he  beat  gently  upon  the  table  with 
his  pen.  It  was  as  if  there  sat  in  his  familiar  chair 
a  rather  different  man,  much  younger,  more  alert, 
with  a  new  poise  of  the  head,  who  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  the  storm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  priest  was  not  acutely 
conscious  of  the  elements.  It  was  another  storm 
which  he  had  been  contemplating,  and  one  not  yet 
broken.  Of  the  three  principal  inmates  of  the 
chateau  M.  des  Graves  had,  very  naturally,  lent 
the  most  sensitive  ear  during  the  last  few  days  to 
its  mutterings.  For  he  saw  quite  clearly  that  the 
long-expected  crisis  was  on  them  at  last,  and  he  did 
not  shrink  before  it.  An  observer  would  have  said 
that  it  had  revivified  in  him  some  older  self,  had 
conjured  up,  out  of  its  long  sleep,  the  ghost  of  a 
man  who  once  had— who  still  had— all  the  aptitudes 
of  command. 

Yes,  he  could  not  doubt  it:  the  moment  was 
approaching.  And  all  those  long  two-and-twenty 
years  spent  in  this  obscure  corner  of  Vendee  seemed 
to  have  been  but  a  preparation  for  it ;  and  so,  too, 
seemed  the  lives  of  the  two  men  with  whom  his  own 
existence  was  so  intimately  united.  How  would  the 
emergency  find  them  ?  One  was  out  there  in  the  gale, 
riding  in  peril  of  his  life,  with  bitter  hatred  in  his 
heart.  It  was  on  just  such  another  March  afternoon 
that  he  had  first  entered  the  house— a  little  bright- 
haired  child  who  had  so  easily  won  their  hearts,  a 
child  for  whom  happiness  seemed  a  birthright.  . 
Poor  Louis ! 

And  what  of  the  other  boy  who  had  so  often  sat 
with  his  lesson  books  in  this  room,  at  whose  feet  Fate 
was  about  to  fling  a  role  of  which  he  might  make 
something  great  and  noble  ...  if  he  could  take  it 
up.     For  a  man  worthily  to  lead  a  religious  war  he 
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must   be   more  than   a  great    soldier,    more  than   a 
natural  leader,  he  must  be  a  saint.     And  Gilbert? 

Another  critic  would  have   urged   to  himself  that 
the  Marquis'  private  life  was  stainless,  his  dealings 
with  his  dependents   marked  by  invariable  upright- 
ness and  generosity,  his  ability  as  a  soldier,  though 
untried    m   actual    practice,    guaranteed    to  a   large 
degree  by  his  brilliant  studies  and  bv   his   marked 
capacity  for  organisation.     M.   des  Graves  did  not 
cast  a  thought  on   these  things;   there   was  some- 
thing  deeper  than  all  these  which  was  lacking.     The 
peasantry  among  whom  Chateau-Foix  lived,  simply 
and  without  ostentation,  and  to  whose  interests   he 
had  sacrificed  his  own,  respected,  admired,  perhaps 
a  little  feared  him,  but  they  did  not  love  him.     Did 
they,  too,  feel  that  coldness,  that  intense  moderation 
that  lack  of  enthusiasm  which  had  made  of  his  exist- 
ence,  until  lately,    but   half  a  life  ?     Did  they  know 
—they  must   know  — what   barrenness  of  soul   was 
covered  by   his  minimum   of  religious  observance? 
If  they  were  ignorant  of  it  now,  they  would  learn  it 
all  too  soon,  and  the  men  ready  to  die  for  their  altars 
would  find  that  their  leader  knew  little  of  the  inspira- 
tion which  was  theirs. 

The  pity  of  it !      The  pity  .  .  .  yes,  and  whose 
was  the  blame? 

Since  Gilbert's  return  from  England  to  take  up  his 
father  s  estates  the  priest  had  sought,  if  anything,  to 
withdraw  his  influence.  He  had  carefully  prepared 
ana  trained  a  mind,  hoping  that  with  a  right  prejudice 
it  might  go  on  to  find  its  own  perfection.  And 
instead  of  this— well,  Gilbert  was  what  he  was  now 
It  was  the  path  which  the  priest  had  chosen  deliber- 
ately, carefully,  not  without  conflict— and  to  what  had 
It  led  ?  The  tool  which  he  might  have  fashioned  for 
such  an  hour  of  need  as  this  was  useless.  To  what 
end,  then,  had  he  abstained  from  moulding  that 
beloved  spirit  ?    All  these  years,  when  he  had  sought 
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to  divert  allegiance  from  himself,  he  had  been  follow- 
ing  an  impossible  and  a  visionary  ideal.  And  now 
it  was  too  late. 

And  he  loved  Gilbert  so  dearly  !  Above  all  others 
he  would  fain  have  called  him  his  son  ;  it  was  for 
that  very  reason  that  he  had  kept  himself  apart  from 
him.  And  this  son  would  soon  be  fighting  in  a  holy 
war,  living  in  hourly  danger  of  death,  perhaps  dyine 
alone,  unreconciled  to  the  Church.  His  was  not  only 
the  yearning  of  the  priest,  but  of  the  childless  man 
also.  What  would  he  not  give  in  exchange  for 
Gilbert's  soul,  if  only  it  might  be  granted  to  himV 
Yes,  awful  though  they  were,  those  words,  he  could 
use  them.  .  .  .  For  Gilbert's  sak*>  he  was  willing  to 
be  himself  a  castaway. 

His  hands  slid  from  his  face  and  knitted  themselves 
together  in  front  of  him  on  the  table,  and  his  head 
fell  forward  on   to  them.     If  it  were  possible. 
God  !  God  !  if  it  were  possible.  ... 

The  rain  beat  still  more  violently  upon  the  p..nes, 
but  in  the  room  was  a  long  stillness  like  death,  and 
in  that  stillness,  while  his  body  lay  bowed  over  the 
table,  the  priest's  will,  rising  into  regions  not  subject 
to  space  and  time,  made  at  last  the  supreme  act  of 
surrender,  and  yielded  up  to  the  Divine  Purpose,  not 
Its  own  eternal  welfare,  but  that  of  its  best  beloved. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  world  of  sense,  M.  des 
Graves  discovered  himself  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
his  hands  no  longer  clenched  in  entreaty  but  lying 
open  on  the  table,  palms  uppermost,  in  a  gesture  of 
offering.  He  remained  so  for  a  moment,  and  putting 
up  a  hand  to  his  forehead,  found  it  dripping  with 
sweat.  After  that  he  sat  a  long  time  motionless, 
l(X)king  at  the  crucifix  which  stood  in  front  of  him. 

And  in  his  mind,  not  as  a  sudden  after-revelation, 
but  quite  clear  and  developed,  as  if  he  had  brought 
it  back  from  the  mysterious  places  in  which  he  had 
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been,  w&s  the  sense  that  the  circumstances  for  Gilbert's 
salvation  existed,  ready  and  waiting,  if  only  he  could 
be  brought  to  use  them. 

When  the  priest  had  first  read  Lucienne's  appealing 
letter,  he  had  said,  "This  must  not  go  on."    After 
his  stormy   interview  with  Louis  he  had   pondered 
the  situation  deeply,  not  indeed  because  it  involved 
two  aching  hearts— for  suffering  or  joy  were  to  him 
only  the  accompaniments  of  life,  not  life  itself— but 
because  of  the  wrong  that  Gilbert  was  doing.     Now 
he  saw  that,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  Gilbert's  love 
just  because  it  had  come  to  mean  so  much  to  him' 
might  be  the  saving  of  him  .  .  .  if  he  would  renounce 
It.  For  at  last  the  real  reason  of  the  change  in  Chiteau- 
b  oix  was  fully  apparent  to  him      The  cold,  passionless; 
man  was  livmg  at  fever-heat,  devoured  with  a  love 
begotten  of  jealousy,  filled  with  the  lust  of  possession  ; 
he  had  his  motive  force  now.     It  was  this  overbearing 
spirit,  this  determination  to  possess,  this  stiff-necked- 
ness  which  was  so  well  hidden  that  only  at  a  crisis 
could  the  outside  world  perceive  it— it  was  this  thai 
must  be  slain.     If  Gilbert's  passion  could  be  diverted, 
then  elements  which,  unchecked,  would  go  on  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  a  character  might  be  the  means  jf 
the  saving  of  a  sdl.     Torn  and  beaten  dov-^  •"  the 
struggle  Gilbert  would  be  more  receptive  than  at  any 
other  period  of  his  life.     There  are  some,  as  M.  des 
Graves  knew,  who  will  never  behold  the  gate  of  heaven 
save  from  the  very  dust  of  earth. 

But  the  stakes  were  terribly  high.  If  he  failed,  he 
lost  for  ever  Gilbert's  love  and  such  influence  as  he 
had  with  him.  If  he  won,  it  would  mean  horrible 
suffering  to  the  being  whom  he  loved  best  on  earth. 

It  was  the  same  evening  after  supper,  a  meal  at 
which  they  had  spoken  little.  The  Marquis  had  been 
sitting  idly  in  a  low  chair  before  the  fire,  his  eyes 
half  closed,  listening  to  the  unceasing  scratching  of  the 
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priest's  pen.  At  last  the  sound  stopped,  and  the  Cure, 
turning  suddenly  in  his  chair,  began  to  address  him. 

"  Gilbert,  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  to-night." 

Chateau-Foix  opened  his  eyes  and  regarded  the 
speaker  attentively.     He  seemed  a  little  startled. 

•'  You  know,"  continued  the  priest,  looking  down 
at  what  he  had  just  written,  '•  that  there  is  very  litth' 
doubt  of  the  peasants  coming  and  asking  you  to  lead 
them  if  war  breaks  out." 

"  I  do  know  it,"  said  the  Marquis. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  M.  des 
Graves  began  again.  "  You  have  lived  among  these 
people  all  your  life,  you  are  their  natural  leader,  and 
they  respect  and  trust  you." 

"Yes,"  assented  Gilbert;  "they  respect  me,  but 
they  do  not  love  me.  I  suppose  I  could  not  expect 
it  otherwise,  and  yet  ...  I  have  given  up  a  jrood 
deal  for  them."  *^      ** 

"They  cannot  understand  you,"  said  M.  des 
Graves  shortly. 

Again  there  was  silence.  "Tell  me,"  said  the 
priest  at  length—"  all  these  years  I  have  never  asked 
you  to  give  me  a  reason,  but  I  ask  it  now— why 
cannot  you  accept  the  Catholic  faith?" 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  the  Marquis'  dark 
features.  Without  moving  a  muscle,  and  looking 
straight  before  him,  he  reolied  somewhat  haughtily  : 
"  I  have  appreciated  your  ilence,  and  honoured  you 
for  it,  though  I  acknowledge  the  right  by  which  you 
have  thought  to  break  it.  You  think  my  lack  of 
orthodoxy  will  sit  ill  upon  the  sV  alders  of  one  who 
presumes  to  lead  your  flock  ?  " 

The  priest  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

Presently  Gilbert  turned  round.  "Forgive  me," 
he  said  in  a  softer  tone.  "  I  know  that  I  am  no  fit 
leader  for  them.  I  may  try  to  deceive  them,  but 
it  will  not  be  for  long.  There  is  no  Chateau-Foix 
for  me  to  go  to  at  Easter  now." 
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"Why  not  remove  for  ever  the  need  to  eo  awav 
at  Easter?"  asked  his  companion.  ^         ^ 

''You  are  suggesting,  I  suppose,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  peasants,  1  should  go  to  my  Easter  duties  as 
though,  for  one  in  my  position,  such  a  course  would 
not  be  a  sacrilege?  I  have  been  thinking  over  the 
matter  myself,  and,  if  you  consider  it  absolutely 
necessary  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  my  self-respect 
to  their  ideals.     Will  that  do?" 

"That  was  the  last  thing  which  I  meant  to 
suggest,  replied  the  pritst  very  gravely.  -  I  meant 
what  I  said,  that  I  want  to  know  why  you  cannot 
make  a  genuine  submission,  and  be  received  back 
into  communion." 

The  Marquis  leant  back  in  his  chair,  a  tiny  mock- 
ing smile  about  his  lips.  -  Do  you  really  want  a 
list  of  my  intellectual  stumbling-blocks,  Father?  1 
am  afraid  that  they  are  too  many  to  be  demolished 
between  now  and  midnight-   t  even  before  Easter  " 

Again  the   priest  put   by  the  gibe.     -My  son*" 

•  ,  ,f'^'  rii^''f."°  ^'^^  t°  '^»i"le  any  man's 
intellectual  difficulties,  but  the  time  is  past  for  argu- 
ment. You  know,  we  both  know,  that  in  a  world 
where  we  cannot  have  intellectual  certainty  for  manv 
of  the  truths  vvhich  we,  nevertheless,  hold  with 
unshakable  conviction,  such  difficulties  are  not  the 

l!f.  ^Vu^!u  •  •  ;•  ^''^"*'  ^^  ^^*»  soo"  be  face  to 
face  with  the  realities  of  life  and  death.     We  may 

all  that  I  hold  sacred  I  conjure  you  to  look  into 
your  own  soul,  lest,  too  late,  you  find  in  yourself 
the  obstacle  to  faith."  ^  yourselt 

-What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  young  man  curtly. 
:'l    mean."  continued    M.    des   Graves,   and    hh 

neS'ofT-^ln  h''^^K  *    ^l''^"*^  y^"'-  «^"   hard! 

^ow  mX     '     '^^\y^'^:     J  n^ean  that  you  cannot 
now  makt  .     .r  submission   to  the  Church  because 
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submission  is  a  mere  name  to  you.  Only  once  in 
your  life  have  you  known  what  it  is  to  surrender  your 
own  wishes  ;  you  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  take 
the  second  place— except  for  your  own  convenience  or 
when  you  had  no  choice." 

The  Marquis  settled  himself  again  in  his  chair, 
an  almost  amused  expression  playing  about  his 
mouth,  but  when  he  spok'  his  voice  sounded  a  lone 
way  off.  ** 

"You   are   fluent   to-night,    mon    pere,"   he  said. 

Fray  go  on  I  Will  you  not  illustrate  my  hardness 
o*  iieart,  my-  what  am  I  to  call  it?— my  overbearing 
nature  ?  ^  e. 

•I.'Xf^'  returned  the  priest;  "since  you  ask  I 
will  Illustrate  it.  The  girl  whom  you  intend  to  make 
your  wife  loves  and  is  loved  in  turn  by  another  man. 
You " 

Gilbert  started  angrily  from  his  chair.  "Great 
Heavens!"  he  cried,  "you  presume  too  much! 
How  do  you  know  this?  It  is  false— I  tell  you  that 
It  IS  a  lie  !  "  ' 

M.  des  Graves  had  risen  also.  "My  son,"  he 
said,  "sit  down.  It  is  not  false.  You  shall  hear 
me  to  the  end,  and  you  shall  not  ask  me  how  I  know 
what  I  know." 

A  very  definite  majesty  hung  about  the  priest  as 
he  stood  with  one  hand  raised  in  expostulation.  No 
one  could  have  guessed  that  the  tumult  in  his  mind 
almost  equalled  that  of  Gilbert's.  They  stood  thus 
for  several  seconds,  measuring  swords  against  each 
other,  till  at  last,  when  the  tension  began  to  get  un- 
bearable, the  Marquis  suddenly  sat  down. 

"Go  on,"  he  said  harshly;    "I  will  hear  you  to 


to 


the  end 

M.   des  Graves  walked  over 
and    began    to    speak.      "I    am    in 
certain   facts,   which    you    know   to    be'   true.     I   do 
not  speak  idly.     1  am  not  accustomed  to  play  with 
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words,  nor  is  my  information  derived  dishonourably. 
You  know  tnat  Lucienne  loves  Louis  ;  you  know  also 
that  long  ago  they  agreed  to  see  no  more  of  each 
other.  You  have  taken  no  account  of  the  suffering 
that  went  to  that  resolution.  You  intend  to  marry 
that  uchappy  lady  with  the  consent  of  her  will  but 
not  of  her  heart.  You  have  been  wronged  in  thought, 
I  grant  you  ;  you  are  within  your  rights,  I  grant  you 
— but  have  you  no  chivalry,  have  you  no  pity?  Do 
you  really  mean  to  wreck  two  lives,  and  your  own 
also— for  nothing  but  misery  and  disillusionment  can 
come  of  such  a  union?" 

"  You   would   suggest  that    I   abdicate   in   favour 
of  my  cousin  ? "  asked  the  Marquis. 

"That  is  my  meaning,"  answered  M.  des  Graves. 
There  was  another  long  silence,  while  Gilberi,  his 
head  between  his  clenched  hands,  stared  at  his  shoe 
buckles. 

At  last  the  priest  left  his  place  and  came  to  him. 
His  voice  was  changed,  his  face  very  sad.  "My 
son,"  he  said,  "  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  It  is  because 
i  love  you  that  I  have  made  myself  speak  thus  to  you. 
.  .  .Oh,  believe  me,  if  you  could  put  aside  your 
will,  if  you  could  only  throw  yourself  upon  the  ven- 
ture, it  is  not  the  intellectual  difficulties  that  would 
keep  you  from  the  Divine  embrace." 

And  after  a  moment's  hesitation  Chateau-Foix  rose 
and  took  his  hand.  "As  for  forgiveness,"  he  said, 
"  it  is  yours  without  the  asking.  It  is  all  true.  You 
may  be  right  .  .  .  I  cannot  tell .  .  .  but  the  path  you 
bid  me  tread  is  too  steep.  You  ask  me  to  put  from 
me  the  traditions  of  a  lifetime,  and  it  is  too  late. 
I  cannot." 

"  '  Whosoever  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me,'"  said  the 
priest.  "  .  .  .  '  For  that  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at 
the  last,'"  he  added,  almost  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
and  went  slowly  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

"CHILDE    ROLAND  TO   THE   DARK   TOWER   CAME" 

"To  the  little  red  house  by  the  river 
r  K  *=f  ™\*'ien  the  short  night  fell. 
I  broke  the  web  for  ever, 

I  broke  my  heart  as  well. 
Michael  and  the  Saints  deliver 

My  soul  from  the  nethermost  Hell  !  " 

— M.  E.  Coleridge,  miderspin. 

The  grey  March  afternoon  was  dwindlincr  .nt^  a     t 
a  dusk  of  windless  cloud.     A  li  Je  sun£  ^ft     f  ^' 
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meet  Louis  at  th^  &oi"e  de  VenSl      ZT  "  t"^  'I'" 
Over  against  the  solace  which  it  offered   hT^??^ 
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lived  himself  in  close  contact  with  such  a  life,  which 
— as  his  father  had  done — he  admired  and  loved, 
but  it  troubled  him  with  its  perpetual  question.  He 
could  not,  like  his  father,  walk  placidly  by  Sebastien 
des  Graves  with  his  eyes  on  a  different  goal.  Even 
from  the  tenantry  towards  whom  he  was  so  wise  and 
so  upright,  to  whose  welfare  he  had  sacrificed  his 
own  young  ambitions,  he  was  separated  by  a  gulf 
which  he  knew  to  be  impassable.  It  had  not 
needed  M.  des  Graves  to  tell  him  that  he  could  not 
lead  them,  when  the  time  came,  in  the  spirit  with 
which  they  would  follow.  If  only  he  coul  ! !  All 
the  winter,  since  his  return  from  Brittany,  a  long- 
ing had  been  budding  in  his  heart.  But  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  longing  demanded  a  miracle ;  in  other 
words,  it  was  impossible.  How  could  he  ever 
change  his  point  of  view,  how  pass  from  doubt  to 
the  certainty  of  faith?  Mere  desire,  however  vehe- 
ment, will  not  transport  one's  body  from  one 
adjacent  point  to  another ;  how  should  it  change 
the  country  of  that  immeasurably  more  tenacious 
thing,  the  soul? 

Then  had  come  the  priest's  attack  on  him,  and  that 
interview  which,  though  only  a  week  old,  seemed  to 
be  separated  from  the  present  by  a  century  of  struggle 
and  anguish.  .  .  .  And  he  had  been  so  consumed  with 
wrath  at  the  preposterous  suggestion  then  made  to 
him  just  because  M.  des  Graves  was  not  really  the 
first  to  make  it.  His  own  heart  had  once  or  twice 
faintly  whispered  the  same  thing  to  him.  But  now, 
since  one  who  dwelt  within  the  gates  of  his  desire 
had  said  that  this  was  the  key  to  unlock  them, 
what  could  he  do  but  try  it?  He  did  net  believe 
in  its  efficacy,  and  yet — must  not  a  sacrifice  so  bitter, 
so  crushingly  repugnant,  for  it  was  the  immolation 
of  his  own  intensely  stubborn  will — must  not  this 
oflfering  call  down  some  spark  from  heaven  ?  ...  To 
this  had  the  depth  of  his  desire  brought  him,  to  the 
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oblation,  almost  as  an   exnpr.m^n.      r  u-     - 
personality,  and  to  thk   fhrP"^^">  .°^   ^'s    '"most 
and   moral   Uk,   he    v^l  ^H  "'w  °^  ^u'  ^''  ^n^ofonal 

repeating  to  himself  rhffo'nTulf/n  which°h'^  ^'^' 
to  accomplish  it.     Onlv  ,n  T    u  "'^"  ^^  ™eant 

speaking  a  part  well    conn. h""^  ^  T^^'u^"  ^"  ^^'^^ 
through  it.  conned,   could    he    ever  get 

rJml  ^T.  t^h^i^'  n-inally  an  inn.  was  in 

which  the solita^yTd  ma'  who  ''"'i^-^t'  '"  ^'•^"t  or 
a  signboard,  perhaps  merel v  fn  °'^.- ^^ ''  ^^^  ^""&  «"' 
building  stood  bvToS  ro.7^  '^^.^  '"^'"^'  ^°^*h^ 
miles  alay  from^the  nefre;t  h^^^^^^^  'Y  ''  '"^^*  ^^'« 
better  as  1  rendezvous  wSe^'"f^i,H^\^^^  ^"  *^^ 
last    nto  the  waverino-  i,  t"  .^"^ert  turned   at 

it  suddenly  occurred"?  il"'  h':;^''^^  "^^^^^^  past  it 
was  that  Louis  iad  nCtbrenahl.T'"  '^^"  ^''^^^y  't 
at  the  time  appointed      But   rh^^^ '°  ^^V°  ^^e  tryst 
was  vain,  for  there  te^hPriH-    V^   ""confessed   hope 
bay  horse,  who  turned  i?.  h"  ^i°"''  ^^"  ^'^  ^^"sin's 

sound  of  steps,'and7rL'ed  'rslarTls  hl"^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  Marquis.  ^  ^^  -^^  recognised 

oppo^ite'Th^  llrtl  t^^hlTth^^^  r^  --'X 
Chateau-Foix  saw  on  entering  i      ?'^^-  *^'"g^  ^^ich 
somewhat  dejected  attUudeEf  tTt%^°"'''.  f'"'"^  '"  ^ 
on  his  hand.-'    He  fooked  rounH     ^^t'  '!;^^  ^'^  head 
but  did  not  move  from  hkrht^^  '^l  door  opened, 
divested  himself  of  h^  own  t. J''  ^5"^  ,'^^  ^^^^^''^ 
saying  anything.  anS'Lre%o:^a?d"'to'  h^'h^'T ^ 
.  Louis  plunged  his  hand  into Xe  breast  of  h"^^''^' 
"I  met  your  man  at  NantP^"  hf  °^^^^^  ^^  his  coat, 
me  this  letter  for  you      Eut  ,>  «t    ^''^'     *'  "^  ^^^^ 
matters    little   to   us   no«    k        ^^^""^  *°  "^^  that  it 
Rouerie's   plan     for   Ctanv^ar^^H'^    "'   ^'  ^'  '- 
whole  of  Lnhern    VenSe^  .s    ahV^'' "'tf-     '^'^^ 
expressed    no    elation    at    the    fait^    "nnth"''  ^^ 
weariness.  tact  — nothing    but 
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The  Marquis  took  the  letter.  *'  Nevertheless,  I  am 
extremely  glad  to  have  this,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  going." 

"  It  was  a  pleasure,"  said  Louis  curtly. 

There  was  a  sting  in  that  simple  and  conventional 
reply.  Gilbert  took  no  notice,  and  pulling  forward 
a  chair  opened  his  letter  and  began  to  run  through 
it.  But  in  half  a  minute  he  was  looking  instead  at 
his  cousin,  who,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  was  leaning 
forward  staring  into  the  fire.  Was  it  fancy  that  there 
was  something  in  the  set  of  his  jaw  that  had  not  been 
visible  six  months  ago,  a  line  about  the  mouth  which 
spelt .  .  .  what? 

The  Marquis'  scrutiny  of  the  profile  presented  to 
him  was  cut  short,  however,  by  Louis  suddenly 
becoming  aware  of  it. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  me  for?"  he  demanded. 
•'  Is  not  the  paper  all  right?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Chateau-Foix.  "  I  was  look- 
ing at  you  because — well,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  something  else." 

V/hatever  the  Vicomte  may  have  thought  of  this 
exordium  he  did  not  betray.  He  kicked  the  smoulder- 
ing log  on  the  hearth  with  his  spurred  heel  and  sank 
back  in  his  chair.  "Very  well,"  he  replied  indiffer- 
ently ;  "  I  am  ready." 

Gilbert  deliberately  folded  up  the  letter,  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  rose.  "I  should  like,"  he  said,  in  a 
steady  voice  of  ice,  "to  take  back  most  of  the  things 
that  I  said  to  you  the  other  day  at  the  ford.  I  was 
.  .  .  mistaken.  I  believe  now  that  you  did  your 
best,  that  you  had  no  intention  of  acting  treacher- 
ously. The  fault  was  mine  for  putting  you  in  such 
a  position."  He  paused  for  a  second  ;  Louis  had  not 
stirred.  "You  have  assured  me  that  Lucienne  does 
not  return  your  affection  ;  I  appreciate  your  motive 
in  the  assurance,  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  true.  And 
if  we  come  out  of  this  alive  I  do  not,  therefore,  intend 
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S  P'/^^  "3^  '''I''"-  •  •  •  'Th^t  is  all  I  have  to  say  " 
He  turned  and  went  to  the  table.  ^ 

thll  .h'^'JP"'"  "^^.i^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Louis  enmeshed  durin^j 

-I  canW''  '"  ^'^''^"  •     ^°"  ^°"  ^  "^^^"  >t 

fnJjn^^  ^f-'  y°",c^"'"  replied  the  Marquis  coolly, 
you  know  that.       And  he  went  towards  the  doorf 
ar,r       -  r -m  sP"nging  after  him,  caught  him  by  the 
thTt*  Vn"'  •  •.  •  ^^'^  ^°^'^  sake,  don't  godlike 

sufceTdedT'  nf  ^°"'  ^•'^"l'?^  "^^'^•"^  him  off,  Gilbert 
succeeded  in  disengaging  himself.     •'  Surely  ''  he  said 

here  !  f'eve^n^L""  "°^  "^"^"^  -  ^""-  I  cannot%Tay 
is  yours  ?f  X  -nP^^'  '^^  ^^""^  ^h'"&-  Lucienne 
eno^ugh  ?~  ""'"   ^^^"  ^'^^^     ^^  "°'  that  plain 

fh  Jr!"^'"  ^y^i'"^*.     Then  something  more  like  horror 
than  any  other  emotion   dawned   in  the  Vicomte's 
and  with  a  catch  of  the  breath  he  recoiled  a  Tittle' 
behlnd'S."  "'"'  ^""''^  °"^  ^"^   ^hut   the  doo" 

behind1he'l/r  T^'"^'  *^"  ,?""^  '^^^""^^  upland 
everto  eetawav     ^"fi"""''  walk-he  must%alk  for 

tofllh^he  dTd>not1eerr°'p;"j;H'V^^^^^^ 

tu.  4.  t  •        ,    ,    ""'•  *eei  it.     Fast  the  few  b  tten  oaks: 

hat  fringed  the  garden  he  strode,  and  up  the  vacil 
haelv^hillsWe'  ""-S^  "'  '^''  di^hearte^ned   on'hc 

hfsTelrttt'tnd    ^  •""■  ""^  '"  "^  '^^  "--he' 
nis  neart  out,  and  where  was  the  difference  ?  H« 

walked,  equally  oblivious  of  time  and  of  distant     of 
At  last,  almost  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  he  came  to  a  stopi 
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not  knowing  or  caring  where  he  had  got  to,  and  threw 
himself  down  on  his  face  in  the  wet  grass. 

It  was  night  indeed  in  his  heart.  All  was  gone  • 
Lucienne's  love— though  that,  he  knew,  he  had  lost 
long  ago  — and  that  fierce  and  steadfast  determina- 
tion to  keep  her  in  spite  of  everything,  which  had 
sustained  htm  for  months.  When  he  had  lost  his 
hold  on  that  he  was  indeed  beaten  to  his  knees  by 
that  force  stronger  than  himself,  whatever  it  was 
which  had  conquered  his  own  stubborn  will  and 
smitten  to  the  earth  his  pride.  The  sense  of  loss-  of 
shock,  was  at  once  more  and  less  than  pain  ;  it  was 
numbing,  grinding,  annihilating.  ...  Of  Lucienri»\ 
as  desirable,  loved  and  beautiful,  cast  from  him  by 
his  own  act,  he  hardly  thought  at  all.  The  act  itself 
had  cost  him  too  much. 

He  lay  there  long  motionless,  careless  of  the  rain, 
ot  the  deepening  darkness,  of  the  passage  of  time. 
Ihe  smell  and  touch  of  the  friendly  little  biades  of 
grass  against  his  face  and  mouth  began  first  to  recall 
him  to  external  things.  They  were  life,  and  he,  too, 
had  to  live— with  nothing  left  to  live  for.  ...  Yes 
one  thing !  If  only  the  moment  would  come  soon! 
soon  !  ' 

He  stirred  and  sat  up.  The  rain  was  ceasing  ;  one 
or  two  stars  were  visible,  hanging  over  a  dark  mass 
which  stood  out  against  the  sky  a  little  above  where 
he  lay,  and  which  must  be  the  wood  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  La  Chapelle-Michel.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
find  how  far  he  had  come.  Dully,  mechanically,  he 
thought  that  he  must  get  back,  and  that  he  was 
very  cold  and  almost  wet  through.  Then,  suddenly 
galvanised  into  life,  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  stood 
listening  with  the  most  concentrated  attention. 

Through  the  silence  drifted  a  faint  jangling  sound, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  Chante- 
merle.     It  was  a  bell  ringing  the  tocsin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIFI 

THE   SWORD    IS    DRAWN 

"  I'rends  ton  fusil,  Grcgoire, 
Prends  ta  gourde  pour  fraire, 
Prends  ta  Vierge  d'ivoire  .  . 
Nos  ^^e.ssieurs  sont  partis 
Pour  chasser  la  perdrix." 

— Monsieur  (fCharetU. 
(Chant  Vcndeen). 

Once  again  M.  des  Graves  sat  in  the  library,  and 

nrJ^y  '"i;  ^''^"d^  -^^^""^  ^""^  ^  ^^'•y  cheerful  and 
crackling  fire.  But  he  was  not  alone.  By  the  side 
of  his  chair,  an  elbow  on  the  arm  of  it,  Louis  had 
assumed  a  rather  favourite  position  on  the  floor  It 
was  over,  the  telling  of  his  incredible  news,  in- 
coherently  as  it  had  been  done,  and  now  he  had  no 
more  to  say,  cast  up  by  that  flood  of  emotion  and 
amazement  on  to  a  shore  of  silence.  But  at  last  he 
shifted  his  position  a  little  and  asked,  for  the  second 

p"!r    -J  %?"  ^'^  ^"'^  *^^*  yo"   ^«   "ot  disapprove, 
father  :*    You  are  sure  that  I  may  take  her  ?  " 

'•Yes,  Louis,"  came  the  answer,  grave  and  low; 
"you  may  take  her."  ' 

.nH  fir/*  ^^^u""^  '*'"  ^^'^  *^^  yo""S:  man  to  himself, 
and  fell  to  pulling  at  the  bearskin  rug  on  which  he 

r^' .,  r''®.^^"'^y  ^^  ^^^^^  the  silence  again.  «'  It  was 
horrible  for  him  -  horrible.  And  I  cannot  try  to 
thank  him  ;  he  would  hate  it."  ^ 

The  priest's  hands  tightened  on   the  arms  of  his 
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chair.  It  was  difficult  to  articulate  in  the  throes  of  a 
joy  so  piercing  as  to  be  pain.  Perhaps  if  he  could 
betake  himself  for  a  little  to  the  prayer  which  surged 
up  from  his  inmost  soul  it  would  ease  the  almost 
intolerable  emotion.  And  perhaps  he  could  then 
show  to  Louis  his  sympathy  with  his  happiness. 
He  said  gently  :  '•  He  will  be  able  to  take  your  thanks 
some  day,"  and  with  that  got  out  of  his  chair. 

"Are  you  going?"  asked  the  Vicomte,  jumping  to 

*'  Yes  ;  to  the  chapel  for  a  little  while." 
"You  might  say  a  prayer  for  me,"  murmured 
Louis,  looking  away.  Then  he  seemed  to  get  the 
better  of  his  embarrassment,  and  seized  both  M.  des 
Graves'  hands.  ''I  had  no  right  to  hope  for  such 
a  thing  as  this  —  no  claim  to  deserve  it  now,"  he 
said,  with  deep  and  real  feeling  in  his  voice.     '•  And 

Gilbert What  was  that?" 

It  was,  apparently,  sor  -  small  hard  object  striking 
against  glass.  The  two  men  stood  motionless  for  a 
second,  then  Louis  abruptly  loosed  the  priest's  hands, 
and  going  to  the  nearest  of  the  long  windows  tugcred 
aside  the  curtains  and  threw  it  open.  * 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  out  of  the 
evening,  grown  now  to  the  semblance  of  night,  came 
an  ominous  sound  of  voices  and  of  many  feet.  The 
noise,  thrilling  to  the  nerves  and  more  than  a  little 
sinister  in  suggestion,  appeared  to  come  from  the 
front  of  the  house. 

"Keep  back  !  "  whispered  Louis  over  his  shoulder. 

Who  knows  what  it  may  be?— perhaps  they  are 

come  for  you."     And  slipping  out  on  to  the  long  and 

narrow  balcony  he  leant  over  and  peered   into  the 

darkness.     ' '  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  shouted. 

There  was  no  direct  answer,  but  feet  shuffled  on 
the  gravel,   and   he  caught  excited  whispers.      "It 
IS   not   he!"      "No,    it    is    Monsieur   le   Vicomte." 
•Perhaps  he  is  not  here." 
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•'  And  whJiJ'-  '1^''^'^  "^'"^- "  ^"^d  I^ouis sharply. 
Ana  who  IS  in  the  avenue?"  ^ 

^^:J^t''^^^^■  °^  ''?"f !?  """'^^^  ^^'s^d  themselves.     ' '  We 
sT^e^ar ^tKL'la^^^";^-:    Th^—^S^  '^^- 

rviiuThfpr  ^°"-  -^  --^  ^'s:i^^--z 

and  cauX T«     ;       "^  ^*.^PP^^  ^^''^  '"to  the  room 

The  ring  of  hght  showed,  a  few  feet  below  a  knot 

uniLTsS'  "h""';    ^"?  '"  ^  «-^h  *he  young  man 
unaerstood.     His  heart   leapt.     "It   has  come  "  h^ 

fo'V^J'""^"'^-     ^^°"d  J^-^^id:  "you  W  come 

.n^-     *?    •°^-'°y^"'  asseveration  was  the  resoonsr 
t?tJ1  H^l'"T^1  "S^  ^'"  f'-""'  the  front  other  Ses' 
attracted  by  the  light  which  he  was  holding.  Can 

wilS?v  7°;;'"'^ •?"?'■""'■  °f  the  chateau,  vocfferatfn^ 

'?^ons"i7!f  M  ^^  '"^'•"^•"^  ^''"^  ^"'^  ^is  cousfn  ^ 

SainfF"m!"  •     K-^'^'V'^  '^  "°'  h^'-e  ^t  present,"  said 

^aint-lirmay  in  his  clear,  carrying  voice    "  but  Hp 

MrrJ"^"  are  sure,  Monsieur  Louis,  that  Monsieur  le 

'Te  :in'cf  hfm '"""•"  ^"^"'^^^ ^" anxious  voke! 
fidpntL  ?f  ^"".e^ery  moment,"  said  Louis  con- 
hdently,  and  went  in  with  his  lamp. 

the  crucifix    or,^'^  ^'-^PP^^  ^°  ^'^  ^^^^-   before 
h;5^f    •    u-    u"    "^   writing-table.      His    face   was 

SiwnX  tm'r'h-   .Loujs^ooked  at  him  Is  he  se 

room        In  XP'h  if  *^*^'^'    th^"    ^"'•'••ed   from    the 
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"  Open  the  door,  Pierre !"  commanded  the  Vicomte. 
"There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of."  Yet  even  as  he 
spoke  there  was  audible,  through  the  hammering  and 
the  muffled  shouts,  the  sharp  crash  of  broken  glass. 

"Morbleu!"  muttered  the  young  man,  frowning, 
"we  can't  have  that.  Open  the  door,  imbeciles, 
unless  you  want  it  to  be  driven  in  ! — I  must  open  it 
myself,  then."  He  was  actually  ptjlling  at  the  bolts 
before  he  found  old  Antoine  and  J:       in  beside  him. 

At  the  noise  of  the  unbolting  the  Hammering  ceased, 
the  door  swung  open,  and  Louis  stepped  out  into  a 
clamour  and  a  scene  which  reminded  him,  instantly 
and  none  too  pleasantly,  of  that  day,  three  and  a  half 
years  ago,  when  the  Paris  mob  had  raved  outside  the 
railings  of  the  great  courtyard  at  Versailles.  Here 
was  the  same  indescribable  atmosphere  of  emotion, 
the  same  medley  of  weapons,  the  same  sea  of  excited 
faces.  Yet  it  was  different,  for  as  the  light  streamed 
out  behind  him  and  he  was  recognised,  a  wave, 
not  of  that  deadly  hostility,  but  of  welcome  surged 
towards  him. 

"It  is  Monsieur  le  Vicomte!  A  la  bonne  heure. 
Monsieur  Louis!  Vive  Monsieur  Louis!  Ohe, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  are  you  coming  with  us?" 

Louis  could  not  make  himself  heard,  and  when  at 
last  he  was  able  to  do  so  for  a  moment,  the  cry  for 
the  Marquis  began  and  drowned  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  very  desirable  thing  that  Gilbert  should  indeed 
return  quickly,  for  he  had  never  seen  the  villagers  so 
out  of  hand.  As  they  shouted  they  brandished  here 
a  scythe-blade,  here  a  pitchfork  lit  up  by  the  glare 
of  a  few  torches  and  the  broad  fan  of  light  from  the 
door.  At  last  the  Vicomte  began  to  get  annoyed. 
He  shouted  to  a  domestic  :  "  Go,  for  God's  sake,  and 
ask  Monsieur  le  Cure  to  come.  .  .  .  Ah,  here  he  is ! 
Father,  can  you  stop  this  racket?  " 

Apparently  M.  des  Graves  had  that  power.  The 
noise  had  slackened   the  instant  that  he  appeared  ; 
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undertone'!*'  ^''''^  "^  ^"  *'^"'^'   '*  ^'^^  '^^'^^  '°  ^" 

thl'J^/  f ^''^'■^"  •  K.  •'^  '^'^  ^  "«'«  reprovingly,  and 
then  to  Louis :  "  Now  speak  to  them  my  fon  and 
tell  them  that  G  Ibert  will  soon  be  back/  No-it  is 
your  place  to  do  it,  not  mine." 

forwW*^^  ^?K  "^  '"^"'  ^^'^•"  g'ancing  at  him,  went 
Dat7ent»"  h'^^  topmost  step.  -My  friends,  be 
soon  hi  h  ^"^'^f:  /'^lonsieur  le  Marquis  will 
soon   be   here.       And  he  added  with   a  half-smile: 

A  u"  §"^^^  ^^*^y  y°"  ^^^"t  *^'"i»  can't  I?" 

A  hundred  voices  asserted  that  he  could.     Finally. 

n^n  T^""F  "L"^/:'^^  ^s  *o  whether  the  Marquis  would 
consent  to  lead  them,  and  in  shaking  the  hands  held 

dLniS'"^?  •  "''"'  Louis  was  more  or  less  pulled 
down  the  steps  into  a  sea  of  passion  in  which  a  hostile 
swimmer  would  have  had  little  chance  of  his  life 
.hnn^H"^'^"'  '^  /•co'"te,  you  will  come,  too  ?  " 
np^t!  5  ^"""P  °^  X°""S^  '"^"'  '■osaries  round  their 
necks  and  no  more  than  stout  sticks  in  their  hands. 

a  vo°irp'^"'  H°""  ^*?  '^^'■"*  soldiering."  explained 
a  voice.  -He  was  m  our  King's  guard.  That's 
what  we  want,  a  soldier  ! "  •      *  nai  s 

.hi.  ^^Yll^'W-  ^°'  ^""^  breathless  and  uncomfort- 
h?i:  fP     ?^  Vicomte  soon  contrived  to  disengage 

^ens'^^Aenrfh'' •'"'■"  '°  ^'^  ^^"^^^  P°^*  °"  the 
h;^  If  K  f'  t^'"^  "°'''  '"°'"^  successful  in  making 
himself  heard,  he  invited  any  one  who  wished  to 
enter  the  house,  and  ordered  such  food  and  drink  as 
It  contained  to  be  brought  out  to  the  invaders.     No 

wan?"ll..''°'"^-"L'  'l"^  '^^^"  '^^  ^^"*''-  arrangement 
nnnn  JJo  c^r^ed  through  a  measure  of  quiet  fell 
XV^A  ^""r*^"^  ^i'.'"°"Sr»  as,  like  the  Israelites,  they 
ate  and  drank  standing  and  prepared  for  departure. 

thllJ^^^  T""  '^"  °>'°*^''  5  ^^^  '•^•"  had  ceased,  and 
there  was  the  promise  of  a  feeble  moon.  The  sound 
to  Ik  *°^^'"'  P'-esage  of  the  unusual,  came  dinning 
to  the  ears  of  the  young  man  and  the  old  as  they 
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stood  by  the  door  and  looked  at  the  scene,  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  principal  actor.  Why  did  he  not 
come?  The  priest,  who  had  been  down  in  the  throne, 
was  aware  of  the  tiniest  pang  of  fear.  And  Louis 
seemed  to  know  it. 

"  I  can't  conceive  where  he  can  have  gone  to,"  he 
said.  "There  is  a  man  here,  who  has  only  just 
come,  who  says  that  he  saw  Gilbert  walking  ver}- 
fast  towards  La  Chapelle-Michel  about  three  hour's 
ago.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  going  there- 
to make  a  vow  or  pay  his  devotions  before— this." 
He  indicated  the  scene  below.  *'  But  I  think  he 
must  have  been  mistaken.  .  .  .  What  is  it.  Antoine? 
More  wine? " 

Some  half-hour  later  the  Vicomte  was  down  again 
among  the  crowd,  listening  to  the  story  of  how  the 
village  had  organised  itself,  when  suddenly  the  nar- 
rator s  hand  tightened  on  his  arm,  and  Louis'  heart 
leapt  like  the  rest  as  he  recognised  the  figure  that 
came  quickly  out  on  to  the  steps.  In  the  rapturous 
storm  of  applause  which  greeted  the  advent  of 
the  Marquis  he  edged  his  way  nearer,  and,  when 
the  cheering  subsided,  heard  the  latter  ask  simplv : 
"  What  do  you  want  of  me,  my  friends?" 

Evidently  out  of  respect,  the  peasants  had  accorudd 
their  seigneur  a  spokesman.  A  burly,  middle-aged 
man,  in  whom  Louis  recognised  the  miller,  separated 
himself  from  the  rest  and  advanced  up  a  step  or  two. 

"It  is  time,  Monseigneur,  is  it  not?"  he  said  in 
his  strong  Vendean  accent.  "  We  have  borne  it  long 
enough.  Our  priests  are  gone,  our  churches  are 
empty.  Now  we  ourselves  must  go  out  of  the 
country  to  fight  for  those  who  oppress  us."  His 
hoarse  voice  shook  with  a  hardly-mastered  passion. 
"We  will  never  go,  never!  We  will  die  firsc  hce 
in  Vendee.  .  .  .  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  thev  have 
risen  in  the  Marais,  in  the  Pays  de  Retz  ;  Messieurs 
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de  Sapinaud  took  Les  Herbiers  the  day  before  yestei- 
day,  the  men  of  Le  Coudrais,  peasants  like  ourselves 
have  defeated  the  National  Guard  of  Saint-Fulgent, 
Montaigu  is  captured,  and  now  we  hear  that  the  men 
of  Saint-Florent  -  le  -  Vieil  on  the  Loi.v  have  taken 
Chemilleand  are  marching  on  Cholet.  .  .  .  We  must 
go,  too  !  But  we  must  have  some  one  to  lead  us— we 
are  ignorant  of  war.  We  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
be  our  leader." 

A  dead  silence,  more  impressive  than  clamour, 
followed  his  simple  words.  The  miller  stood  motion- 
less on  the  steps,  leaning  on  the  old  fowling-piece 
which  he  carried,  and  looking  up,  like  every  one 
there,  at  the  young  man  on  the  steps. 

And  perhaps,  of  all  the  seigneurs  of  Vendee,  Gilbert 
de  Chateau  -  Foix,  the  cold  and  prudent,  alone 
accepted  on  the  instant  the  call  to  that  desperate  and 
heroic  conflict. 

"If  "t  is  your  wish,"  he  said  steadily,  looking  down 
on  them,  '*  I  am  ready  to  lead  you  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  urge  you  to  remember 
against  what  forces  you  are  pitting  yourselves." 

"We  know.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  — we  have  re- 
membered ! "  came  back  to  him,  mixed  with  wild 
cries  of  "Long  live  the  Marquis!"  "To  Les 
Herbiers !  " 

Gilbert  held  up  his  hand.  "  Before  I  can  settle 
anything  I  must  talk  with  some  of  you.  Let  Jean 
Guechery,  Laurent  Robineau,  and  Fran9ois  Batliau 
come  up  here.  And  where  is  M.  de  Saint-Ermay  ?  " 
"Here,"  said  Louis,  and  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd  up  the  steps,  to  a  meeting  so  different 
from  their  parting  of  a  few  hours  ago. 

"That  is  right,"  said  Gilbert,  hardly  glancing  at 
him.  "I  shall  want  you  to  be  my  lieutenant.  Now, 
tell  me,  Guechery,  what  arms  you  have." 

They  all  passed  into  the  library,  discussing.  Out- 
side,   the    March    night    grew    gradually    quiet    of 
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clamour  and  torches,  as  the  waiting  peasants  slowly 
made  their  way,  for  shelter  rather  than  for  sleep, 
to  kitchen,  stable,  or  outhouse. 

When,  a  couple  of  hours  later,  the  three  leading 
peasants  went  out  again  to  the  rest,  Louis,  left 
alone  with  Chateau-Foix  in  the  hall,  stood  a  moment 
looking  irresolutely  at  his  back  as  he  stopped  to 
take  down  a  pair  of  pistols  from  the  wall.     Then  he 

went  up  to  him.     "  Gilbert "   he   began  almost 

timidly. 

The  Marquis,  though  he  must  have  heard,  took 
no  notice,  but  finished  disentangling  the  pistols. 
Then  he  wheeled  suddenly  round.  Seen  in  a  better 
light  his  face  appeared  very  drawn.  "Oh,  is  that 
you?  "  he  observed  coldly.  "  Do  you  want  to  know 
anything?" 

In  a  flash  Louis  had  adopted  another  method  of 
address.  "Yes,  several  things,  if  I  am  to  be  of 
any  use  as  your  lieutenant,"  he  replied,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone.  "Where  can  I  see  you  for  a  few 
moments?" 

It  was  just  evident  that  Gilbert  welcomed  his 
change  of  front.  "Come  to  me  in  the  library  in 
an  hour's  time,"  he  said,  slipping  the  pistols  into 
his  pockets.  "And  I  should  advise  you  to  put 
together  a  few  clothes  as  well  as  your  arms." 

Louis  nodded  and  swung  on  his  heel.  It  would 
be  many  a  long  day  before  Gilbert  could  bear  a 
word  on  that  subject.  Well,  he  did  not  marvel 
at  It. 

Meanwhile  Gilbert  went  to  his  own  room,  changed 
his  wet  clothes,  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Lucienne,  and 
came  down  to  the  library,  where  a  servant  had  set 
food  and  wine.  In  a  business-like  manner  he 
despatched  these,  and  then,  pulling  down  a  sheaf 
of  maps  from  a  shelf,  selected  one  and  spread  it 
out  on  the  table.  He  was  bending  over  it  when 
the    door    opened,    and    in    came,    not    Louis    but 
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^'.^^^  Plt^'^f'  "Th*^  Marquis  instantly  shifted  the 
shade  of  the  lamp,  which  he  had  tilted  up  in  his 
own  direction.  ^ 

pJlL*"  looking  out  the  best  route  to  Les  Herbiers, 
leather,  he  remarked.  '*I  believe  it  would  really 
be  shorter  to  go  by  Saint-Martin."  ^ 

t.u^  .  ^u^^^  ^°°^  "^  "°*'^e'  but  came  round  the 
table  to  his  side.  "  Because  we  may  neither  of  us 
be  alive  at  this  time  to-morrow,  Gilbert,"  he  said 
very  solemnly,  "it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you,  how- 
ever  much  you  shrink  from  the  subject,  that  I  am 
sure  you  have  done  right,  and  that  I   believe  God 

will  bless  your  sacrifice And  now  I  shall  not 

refer  to  the  matter  again  until  the  day  when  you 
shall  come  to  me  of  your  own  will  and  tell  me  that 
all  IS  well  with  you." 

Gilbert,  who  had  not  removed  his  gaze  from  the 
map  over  which  he  bent,  now  stood  up  and  looked 
at  the  priest.  -I  fear  that  day  will^never  come. 
..  R  f  T  ^.^.'•eturned  in  polite  and  chilling  tones. 
•  u  1  rejoice  that  you  are  convinced  I  have  acted 
rightly.  And  it  is  done,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it 
and,  as  you  say  we  will  bury  the  subject.  Perhaps 
you  would  kindly  give  Louis  a  hint  that  I  do  not 
desire  to   be   thanked  ...  as  though    I   had   given 

to^himself'^^  °'"  ^^'"^  ^'^  "^^^^^  ^'''"  ^''"'"  ^^  ^^"^^"^ 
h^'     ^f    Graves    looked    at    the    pale,     resolute 

fnn'  ^"^^.^'s  eyes  were  full  of  compassion  and 
understanding.  "  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  my 
fc    no         sa,d  quietly.      -You    have  acted;    there 

s  no  need  of  further  words.  ...  Ah,  here  is 
Herbters  "  "'^'  ""'^  ^'^  'oozing  out  the  roads  to  Les 
w"^n^    ^,b^ve.    got    the   wrong    map,"  said    the 

hl^T'^Ui;"  ''"^  '^  "rP-  ."  P'^^^^  bring  me  the  bundle 
by  the  bookcase,  Louis.  Thank  you.  Now  the 
distance:  from  here  to  Saint- Martin- des-Noyers— 
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supposing  that  we  go  that  way— six  miles;    from 
Saint  -  Martin     to    Les    Quatre    Chemins    another 

SIX 

"And  from  Les  Quatre  Chemins  to  Les  Herbiers 
about  the  same,"  finished  Louis.  '*  And  after  that? " 
He  laughed  gaily.  "That  lamp  of  yours  is  going 
out,  Gilbert.     However,  it  is  nearly  dawn  already." 
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THE    FOUR    ROADS 

"  On  S*"  ™"^  'u*'  ^°**  northward  the  red  foemen  ride  • 
On  the  road  that  goes  west,  hark,  the  sob  of  the  tide  ' 
To  the  east  a  false  comrade-to  the  southward  Lv,    i. 

But  I  m  for  the  saddle  ;  one  cup  and  we  part, 

Though  all  roads  of  the  world  hold  a  sword  fir  my  heart  !  " 

—  The  Roods  of  the  World 

But  they  never  got  to  I '     Herbiers. 

h.;."JJ!^*  ^-T"^?  '^r  ■   '       '"^'■ch  a  better,  if  a  more 

Srrf:5\;^H  Vte  ;     nS  Si^atrl-  C^^^ 

La  K-JS:'^  r'^H^^^  ;^^  '^^i^?^:^::  Nan  TTo 
La  Rochelle  cut  that  from  Saumur  to  Les  Sables; 
Though  nothing  but  the  tiniest  hamlet  had  grown 
up. at  their  intersection,  the  spot  was  stratelcaUv 
of  immense  importance,  for  a  force  holding  r^ou  J 
prevent  supplies  and  help  from  coming  somhwards 
S^i Tfi'^'f  H"^^  *^^^  ^'«   l'"»e   tro?p  could    noi 

Sufno"  f''"?  '^'  .''^>^  ^^^*"^'  ^"y  large  contingent 
fnjpth^  such  contingent  could  yet  hive  been  Jo 
together;    and    smaller    bodies,    if   thev    knew  fhp 

Ton  i-r  He'"^'  '""T't  ^^''^^^^  before^adve^ntling 
Xh.Lh"  ^^"sulted  Louis;  he  took  the  opinion 
of  the  leading  peasants,  and  bivouacked  that  evening 
among  the  hedges  of  the  Bocage.  evening 

NoT  oniv^Ln^i?  ^^  -^^  '^'^""  ^^^  been  justified. 
Not  only  had  the  setting  up  of  the  white  standard 
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attracted  scores  more  peasants  from  the  district, 
but  a  concentration  of  the  two  other  larger  Royalist 
contingents  already  on  foot  was  imminent.  Gilbert 
de  Chateau-Foix  had  the  honour  of  first  possession 
of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  of  the  centre,  but  at  this  moment,  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  he  was  sharing  it  with 
others.  M.  de  Sapinaud  de  la  Verrie,  fresh  from 
his  victories  at  Le^  Herbiers  and  Tiffauges,  had 
just  marched  in  two  thousand  strong,  and  the  two 
MM.  de  Roy  rand  were  momentarily  expected. 

The  newcomer,  on  his  big  grey  horse,  sat  talking  to 
Gilbert  in  the  road.  He  was  a  well-built,  handsome 
man  of  five-and-fifty,  with  a  face  at  once  gentle  and 
energetic.  A  cloudless  blue  sky  smiled  over  the  two 
and  over  the  characteristically  Vendean  landscape. 
Among  the  high-banked  fields,  each  exactly  like  the 
other,  an  army  could  have  encamped  without  its 
presence  being  discovered.  Nowhere  was  there  a 
landmark.  And  every  bank  was  topped  with  trees, 
leafless  now,  or  only  flushed  with  green,  but  soor  to 
be  capable  of  affording  cover.  The  Chevalier's  own 
men  were  scattered  about,  resting  after  their  march, 
but  in  a  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  nearest  hedge 
Louis  was  attempting  to  instil  some  elementary 
principles  of  warfare  into  the  heads  of  the  most 
promising  recruits  from  Chantemerle,  while  Sapinaud 
told  the  Marquis  how  the  men  of  Saint-Florent,  under 
Cathelineau  and  Stoffiet,  after  capturing  Chemille, 
had,  the  day  before,  taken  Cholet  itself. 

As  he  finished  Louis  dismissed  his  recruits,  and, 
clambering  through  the  hedge,  jumped  down  into  the 
road.  Gilbert  presented  him,  and  Louis  saluted  the 
old  soldier. 

"  You  were  drilling  your  men,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte?" 

"A  very  hopeless  task,  sir,"  responded  Saint- 
Ermay,   smiling  ruefully.       "And   if  only  we   had 
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S?"  "°"^°^^  °"-  ^o  musketry  drill  with  pitch- 
^^^u^L}^^^^:   B,ues  Will  provide   u. 

we  had  only  scythes  fowling  ^^  ^"'^'^^  ^es  Herbiers 
got  three  of  ouVgun'sXe  e  Inn"'''  °'''"^^^-     ^"^  ^e 
^   This   was    enfouragin?:  ^Eu^^^^^^ 
three  went  towards  th%  ]^tL      I  afterwards,    as    the 
Gilbert's  headquarters   sln'  """'^^^^  ^^'^^  served  as 
of  the  terrible  difficulty  of  St  T^"  "^'^  ^'"^^-'y 
artillery  fire,  and  they  difS  th'/T^"'^^°  ^^^^ 
devoting  a  few  days  to  drSHn„  .u^^  alternatives  of 
an  engagement  in   order  to  ^^  ^T'  °''  °^  asking 
They  were   about  to   enter    Ihfn'^.^   confidence^ 
commg  down  the  Saint-Fuj^e^t  "    h  ""^  ^^"  ^««" 
of  peasants  headed   bv  two  h.     ^^  ^  ^'^^^  body 
pressed    on,   and    in   a^  mom^n  '^'"""-     ^he   riders 

mounting  and  shaking  handT       """   '^'°   ""''''   d'^" 
The  elder  M    Hp    E^         j 

colonel  of  musketeers,  wJsTfall^    •"''''"'^   lieutenant- 
h«s  brother,  somewhat TouLe'    h^^^™""  ^'^  '"^n '' 
sleeve  pinned  to  his  breast  f'     °'"^'  '"  *^e  empty 
battle  at  Ushant  u^errhe  hl^TTl  ^^  ^^^  "^^^^ 
once  filled  it.     Both  wore  the  crosl'of^l  "•'''"  r"^'^^ 
Louis  caught  his  cousin  bv  fhT         ^^'"^  ^o">s- 
not  need  me,"  he  said      ''if  yL^!,^'"'"-     "  ^^^  W!! 
"le.     I  had  better  keep  an  eve  on  fh  ^° Y^"  "^"^  fo. 
perhaps  they  won't  ge?on  togetheJ  '' ''  '^'''  ^'""^•^^  '• 

a  pelL'^lZZk  '/ccXlnM  '"  ™e  with 
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"  And  what  arms  have  you?"  asked  Louis. 

"  Clubs  and  pikes,"  answered  Cougnon,  waving  his 
hand  at  his  troop,  nearly  all  young  men.  '*  They 
were  enough  to  frighten  the  National  Guard  at  Saint 
Fulgent,"  he  added,  seeing  the  Vicomte's  face  fall  a 
little. 

Saint-Ermay  left  him  and  walked  slowly  down  the 
road,  whose  banks  were  lined  with  peasants.  More 
solemn  and  determined  than  elated  was  their  gaze  at 
hir«  as  he  passed  them,  sitting  or  standing  against 
the  hedges,  some  with  their  wide-brimmed  hats  of 
Sunday  and  holiday  wear,  some  with  their  everyday 
reddish  woollen  caps  on  their  long  hair,  cut  short  on 
the  forehead  but  left  long  and  unkempt  behind. 
Some  of  them  were  wearing  coarse  white  or  blue 
stockings,  others  long  gc.iters  of  homespun,  but 
hardly  one  possessed  any  other  footgear  than  wooden 
sabots.  Under  their  short  waistcoats  of  white  flannel 
or  of  grey  serge  the  bulging  shirt  affected  by  the 
Vendean  was  sometimes  covered  by  a  handkerchief 
wound  round  the  waist.  A  few  had  these  handker- 
chiefs stuffed  with  cartridges.  There  was  not  a 
cartridge  belt  among  them,  nor  was  Louis  ever  to 
see  one  worn,  for  when  they  got  them  from  their 
enemies  they  threw  them  away,  preferring  to  keep 
their  ammunition  in  their  pockets  or  in  these  sashes. 
Most  of  them  were  young,  or  at  best  middle-aged, 
but  Louis  saw  one  old  man  whose  years  were  marked 
less  by  bis  lined  face  than  by  the  old-fashioned  little 
pieces  of  wood  v-'hich  fastened  his  waistcoat  in  lieu  of 
buttons. 

Some  of  the  insurgents  were  at  their  prayers,  some 
polishing  their  weapons,  though  few  had  weapons  of 
any  distinction  to  polish.  There  were  deadly  scythe- 
blades  lashed  to  poles,  many  pitchforks,  clubs  in 
plenty,  even  pointed  sticks — fowling-pieces  of  all 
descriptions,  but  hardly  a  musket.  Two  young  men 
were  armed  with  old  bayonets,  still  rusty,   fastened 
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his  neck  or  dangling  fmr^.K.^\'"?^''>'  ^^^""d 
almost  every  brealt  "v^s  nTn  .  ''""°"hoIe.  and  on 
of  the  Sacred  Heart         ^  *"*  '^'^"  ^''^  ^^^bol 

The  rustic  lew  did  i\nt  looi-  ii  . 
young  officer  of  the  Maison  i' ^"j  "'^'^l^''  ^"^  '^e 
restrained  himself  from  If  "^^  ^P'  '''^^  difficulty- 
walked  along  to  the  aTtua.^^'"^^  '^'J^  shoulders  as  hi 
a  rude  Calvfry?  some  fiftv  Z''''"''^'^'-  ^^'^'  '^^"^ 
beads.  He  pulled  off  1,^^,^  ^,tTT  ''"''",  ^""'"^  ^h^''" 
the  Chantonnav  rmd   J  ^  u"1  P^^^^^  «"•     Down 

the  day  oX^^  [rbrt7e^::a's't Jh?'  ^^^--<^hed 
swirls  of  March  dust.  And  awaJ  fn  '  r'""^  ""'^' 
a  larger  cloud      I  r.nk  ,  '   '"  '  '^  ^'stance  was 

them  from  the  sun  then T""^  "'^  ^'-^  ">''^'''  ^^^ding 
bank.  Yes,  it  was'a  S.  'PJ'^"^  "P  '^'^  "barest 
•su  fast  that  the  beat  of  hi'' h^"r  ?"  ^"^«  ^^'"e  on 
but  a  few  moments  before  h.?'  ^^"^  ^"*^"  ^"^'t^'*^ 
Louis  jumped  dou'i  and  h^fn  ^'  1^?°?  '^'^  ^^^^her. 
man,  seeing  thaT  he  had  to  h"P  ^?'^  '^^"d'  ^"d  the 
pulled  up.  ^  ^^"^  ^"^  ^•^  ^^''th  a   gentleman. 

''  From  L'Oie,   to  warn  vou  -  h„ 

"  A  strong  body  of  natnot^-^iV^'  '  h'  ^^  P^"^'^'^  ""t. 
are  on  the  wav.^  The^v  muSh.  ^«"^^r>'  ^"^  ''^''"'•t 
by  now. "        '  ^^  '"""-^  ^^^^  '•^'^^^hed  Chantonnay 

^lti:::'^'^^^'"-^^^-"Withartilu.ryy" 

And'fra^rnSVr:;^?"-'  Saint.Krmay  sharp!., 
the  groups  of  star  led  peas^?s  T  h^  '^l'  '""^^  ^^^^^^^ 
of  war  with  news  that  rend-.?:  ^.^^'f^^P  ^^^^^  council 
less.  There  was  „,f/  ''^"^'^^^^  '^^  deliberations  use- 
only  was  det^nnii'd-not'Twait'T^H^"^  ^^-*^ 
but  to  march  to  meef  rhi  ^   ^"^    ^^   attacked, 

»a.  received  ."..ri-ifh^tStronr"^'""  '''''^'' 
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And  so  a  few  thousand  undrilled  peasants,  miser- 
ably armed,  marched  off  to  battle  under  the  conduct  of 
five  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  had  never  seen  active 
service.  Down  the  sunny  road  thev  went,  full  of 
fervour,  chanting  litanies,  until  the 'roll  of  the  Re- 
publican drums  came  upon  their  ears.  And  on  this 
they  were  split  by  their  leaders  into  a  main  body, 
in  the  road,  and  two  wings,  one  on  either  side, 
pursuing  a  parallel  course  in  the  embanked  fields. 

Thus  it  was  that  only  a  part  of  them— those  in  the 
road— fulfilled  Sapinaud's  prediction,  and  would  not 
face  the  hostile  artillery.  For  while  their  comrades 
were  racing  for  cover  across  the  fields,  the  main  body, 
pent  between  the  high  banks,  perceptibly  wavered  as 
the  first  projectile  burst  from  the  blue-coated  mass  in 
front  of  them.  It  was  the  critical  moment,  and  seeing 
it  the  younger  Royrand,  Royrand  Bras-Coupe,  trotted 
forward  in  front  of  the  hesitating  ranks.  ' '  Mas  enfants, 
follow  me!  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  I"  he 
cried,  turning  in  the  saddle.  The  next  instant  he  and 
his  horse  were  hurled  bodily  across  the  road,  and 
flung  in  one  mangled  wreck  under  the  hedge. 

The  foremost  ranks  broke  and  turned.  Gilbert, 
from  the  field  on  the  right,  saw  it  and  ground  his 
teeth.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sapinaud  and  the  slain 
man's  brother  urged,  entreated  ;  the  tangible  evidence 
of  the  power  of  artillery  lay  before  the  peasants  in 
that  crumpled  mass  at  the  side  of  the  road.  But 
even  as  they  turned  from  it  affrighted,  huddling 
back  like  sheep,  something  like  a  miracle  happened. 
Another  cannon  ball  thudded  into  the  bank  ;  the  spot 
was  wet  from  a  spring— mud  flew  in  all  directions. 
Ere  the  confusion  had  died  away  a  peasant  sprano- 
from  the  breaking  ranks.  "  Forward,  les  gars  !  "  he 
cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  "they  have  no  more 
ammunition,  they  are  firing  with  mud  ! "  And  carried 
away  by  his  amazing  idea  the  terrified  men  rallied, 
re-formed,    began  to  advance,    gained  pace,   poured 
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Rep^bltnTanV"'    ^^"^^    "^^  ^  horrent  on   the 

men,  to  line  a  hed    °S^^  V"»^. ^^^^^^^    f  P'cked  marks- 
had   obeyed   siffhSl    to  «  ? '  ^'^°  ^^'^^  ^^^X-     He 

post,  thaH?  wLf  "o^Lii^eeu^e"'  Dire^.'^H  ^°*  ^"  ^'^ 
was  discovered  the  bant  hi;,  ^'^^^^^V  ^'S  presence 
soon  saw  that  his  m^n  ^""^J"®  ^  ^'"fi^et-  B"t  he 
and   ifh^^s  service  Tt^'K^H^^'P''  t'  ^"^'"^  ^^'^'^ 

a  very  seriolTt'rain  "n^^^r'^l^.^^rL't  "°H*  \'^^ 
how  to  make  himself  «Ko  T  '  J^"^°  taught  him 
down  his'recruitTt'ttr^o^k^  hf  s  .^, 

indeed,  amused  him  \!rhl  2  ^^^"^  deference, 
was  th;firTt  time  ^Ct'hrn/J.^  r"^'?^'-^^  that  ij 
under  fire,  whTle  manv  o?  tH  ''  '^^"  '^^>^'  ^^^  ^een 
better  shots  than  hSf  ^T'  ^^  poachers,  were 
At  lasrirrkated  bv  (h^- "^  he  nearly  told  them  so. 

Republicans  tmlned  oL  of  th:;'""'*'''''"^^^^'  '^^ 
tionablehedee  Lml  .oi;-  ^T-^""^  °"  ^^^  objec- 
leaped  down^^^m  his  'nn.^'"f ' t'  ^'  *  compliment, 

h/men  that^  wVe^'ertct"™^^  ^""""^ 
a  fact,  but  it  was  stat^ri  T„:»u        ^  ,^*^'     ^^  ^^s  not 

that,  crouch  n7behfndtrh'".^^  u^"^""^"'  confidence 
undismayed  ?of  the  report  wMrh'  '^'  P'^'^"''  ^^'*«*1 
while  they  were  thu^^wl  Z^  il  "^''^'"  ^^™^-  ^^  ^^as 
to  Saintirmay  to  creen  ^o^nl^^'  ^^^  '1^^  "^^""-^^d 
bank  and  to  ooen  firp  !L-  <f^  ""'^^'"  ^^^^^^r  of  the 
angle.  In  the  execut^.n^nr^v^"'  ^  '^'S^^'^y  ^'^^'-ent 
of  fierce  cheering  burst  "tT^^^  *^^  ^°""d 

to  the  top  of  the  bank    ^  ^^"-     "^  scrambled 

No!  w^ait^'a^'mLtt'^mer"''  "they  have  done  it  I 
here."  "^on^ent,  men_we  may  be  of  more  use 

the''^erve^^n7fields^'nto^h'  '^  .^^".'^  ^^  -"-- 
of  swarming,  slru^^^gtr^n^.^  T^'p^JLlrur^ 
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their  scythes  and  pitchforks  with  deadly  and  un- 
expected effect,  were  all  over  the  Republican  guns. 
Suddenly  a  whole  swarm  of  Republicans  poured 
over  the  next  hedge  and  came  diagonally  across  the 
field  towards  Saint- Ermay's  post.  There  was  no 
need  to  speculate  whether  they  were  merely  fugitives 
flying  from  the  strange  onslaught,  or  were  seeking 
to  take  Royrand's  men  in  the  rear.  They  had  more 
the  appearance  of  the  former. 

"Now  is  your  opportunity!"  cried  the  Vicomte, 
and  his  marksmen  poured  a  devastating  fire  into 
the  advancing  cohort.  About  a  dozen  dropped  ;  they 
paused,  taken  by  surprise,  then  came  on  again  wildly, 
firing  their  pistols  at  the  bank. 

"Steady,  mes  gars,  steady!"  said  Louis  quietly. 
"  Give  it  them  again  and  they'll  turn."  As  he  spoke 
the  peasant  next  him  fell  lorward  with  a  groan,  shot 
through  the  head,  but  the  volley  rang  out  with  deadly 
effect.  It  was  enough  :  the  disorganised  mass  broke 
and  turned. 

Louis'  sword  flashed  out  in  the  sunlight.  "Now 
for  a  little  fun  I "  he  laughed  as  he  leapt  down  from 
shelter,  and  without  a  second's  hesitation  his  men 
rushed  after  him. 

Driving   the   fugitives    before   them    they   reached 
the  road,  the  scene  of  an   indescribable  confusion- 
captured  guns,  slewed  half  round,  the  artillerymen, 
where  they  had  stood  to  them,  lying  dead  with  ghastly 
scythe   wounds,   peasants   snatching  up   the  sorely- 
needed  muskets  and  cartridges,  a  Republican  officer, 
with  his  back  to  the  hedge,  defending  himself  against 
three  assailants  and  falling,  ere  Louis  could  get  to 
him,  with  his  brains  blown  out.     Away  on  the  right 
Saint- Ermay  distinguished  a   mounted  figure  that 
looked   like  Gilbert ;    he  seemed— if  it  were  he— to 
be  urging  on  his  men  towards  a  gentle  slope,  where 
a  handful  of  Republicans  were  re-forming.     Many  of 
the  fugitives,  too.   were  making  for  this  point,   but 
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a  iarge  proportion  were  shot  down  as  thev  ran    for 

Ro7JJ^'  "°"  '^'^  ^^'"^  ^"""'"^  marks^mrn?'and 
Koyrands  men,  turning  against  them  the  captured 

?f"vant'age"     ^^  ^^^'''  "'"'"  ''^"   '""^"^^^  ^^t  point 

The  pursuit  raged  down   the  high-road  as  far  as 

the  qu.et  httle  village  of  Saint- Vincent -Sterlange 

w.  h    ,  s    legendary   fountain,   and    here,    some   two 

streeT    'rvTn.S''^'''"/^^^"^'-'^'"^  ^°  ^"^  ^^  '"  ^^e 

en^a^rn^.h      "^'^'''"'   ^"   '"'^"'    ^^"^^  «"    Louis 
engaged    ,n   the  snme   task.     He  said  nothing,   but 

as   he  passed    hJd    out   his    hand    and   caugh     his 
cousin's  in  a  momentary  fierce  grip.  ^ 

1  hat  night  when,  still  further  reinforced  by  Baudrv 

dAsson   and   the   three   De    Bejarry    brothers,    they 

took  possession  of  Chantonnay.'  bo[h  SapSd  and 

Royrand  thanked  the  Vicon-.te  for  the  tenad"y  and 

judgment  with  which  he  had  held  his  post.     Bu[ after 

o'id^'L^sreler'^"  ^^^"'"^  ^^^  veterLs' praise  wfs 

And  yet   two  days  later,   on    Passion   Sui   '...    a 
dispirited    body   of   men    were   straggling    back    in 
drenching  ram  along   the  high-road  to  Les  Quat  e 
Chem.ns.      It   was  the  victors  of   March    isih    for 
whom  the  veteran  general  De  Marce  and  the  troops 
of  the  line  had  proved  too  strong.     De   Marcrhfd 
found  the  Royalists  drawn  up  to^nieet  him  a  mfle 
beyond  Chantonmxy.  and  for  six  hours,  in  torrent  al 
rain     he  had  withstood  their  attack.     The  peasams 
would    not   face   his  guns.     In    vain    Sapina^ud   and 
Royrand  had  led  them  against  the  artillery,  in  va"n 
hey  had  showed  them  how  to  throw  themselves  c^n 
he    .^.rc.und   and    let    the   projectiles  pass  over  their 
heaus.  m  vain  the  two  Chantemerle  had   recklessly 
l-'xposed   themselves.      They  could   not  achieve  th'e 
impossible      Dc  Mar.x-  was  in  Chantonnay.  and  thev 
were  marching  back  beaten  to  liieir  iurmer'cSamp        • 
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Chateau-Foix  with  his  contingeu    'jroii>;l.i  un  the 
rear.     By   his  side,  at  the   moment    whIkVcI   Loui  , 
holding  to  his  stirrup  leather;  he  had  gi\  u^  up  his 
own   horse   to  one  of  his   followers,    i   younc   man 
named  Toussaint  Leli^vre,  whom,  shot  thrcu!?}.  the 
leg,  he  had  contrived   to   bring  into  safety  under  a 
considerable   fire.      The  cousins   were   silent;    they 
could   not  discuss  the  conduct  of  their  men  in     he 
midst  of  them,  and  there  was  not  much  else  to  say. 
The  rain  streamed  down  Gilbert's  hair,   for  he  was 
bareheaded,  making  it  of  a  polished  blackness.     At 
times  he  raised  a  bandaged  bridle  hand  and  wiped 
away  the  drops  falling  into  his  eyes.     He  was  wet 
hungry,  dispirited,  anxious  .  .  .  and  yet  not  unhappy. 
He  looked  down  at  the  plodding  figure  by  his  side. 
"Are  you  tired,  Louis?"  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 
"Take  my  horse  for  a  little." 

Louis  raised  a  face  not  so  wet  but  much  dirtier ; 
a  bullet  striking  a  bank  had  bespa.'.ered  him  with 
mud,  which  the  rain,  pj  rially  washing  off,  had  trans- 
formed to  an  uniform  grime. 

"No,  thanks,"  he  said  with  a  sort  of  resigned 
cheerfulness.  "Besides,  if  I  am,  I  can  have  my 
own  back  again  ;  my  prott  re  ought  not  really  to  be 
riding,  I  suspect,  but  I  thought  ii  would  spare 
the  men's  carrying  him."  And  they  relapsed  into 
silence. 

Gilbert  had  arranged  to  bivouac  at  the  hamlet 
of  L  Oie,  a  little  nearer  to  Chantonnay,  and  const 
quently  a  more  dangerous  post.  But  there  was  no 
alarm  that  night  from  the  direction  of  Chantonnay, 
and  the  wearied,  disheartened  peasants  lept  in  peace. 
The  Marquis,  whose  injured  hand  kepi  i.im  awake, 
lay  long  looking  at  his  cousin,  stretched  on  a  couple 
of  chairs  in  the  profound  slumber  of  vouth  and 
taiigue. 

The    dawn    saw  them   both    afoot,   somewhat    in 
expectation  of  marching  orders  from  the  Four  Roads. 
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a  <i:.ys  res.  and   to  ai.ack  IV  Nl    rce  i^  ,„ 

fo'Sr-rL'-r^'l-^^a^ -  ™- 

Ihey  were  mounti. jr  tl  k  sli.     i      n 

without    wa-ninff     C    rfert'«   ,^,1  ^      u  '^ 
a  Hi.™«     .         ^'  ^'erts   mare    sh  ed 

a  Clump  ol   oracken. 
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ce   when. 
VI    'f-ntly  at 


>s  it?"  queried  Li.u^s. 


juieiir 


iladin. 

id,   tossing 

went  back 

edi ,"  he  said 

'O    th      Kher 

e    a       olent 


Gilbert  pulled  up.     .- 1  wjl    see"  he 

.o^.hT?e'„'° 'lv■^r.:;l•„"■^''"'" 
and,  drag,.    , ''''cV°'  ;;A"r«"'S;''r  ■"»  "»  Saladin. 
place.  *  °  ^""    '«■"  hi-n,  came  to  the 

whofeT  I' Vnph    n'  "'h' jr"  ^"""  »"'•  'hen  the 
woman,  ly-ngo1^,h.'       .e  tm  "      ,""'"'"- V""^ 


his  eye'^,  t.j( 
had  bee     (       « 

There     a 
tress  of  I  se       ^ 
bra<  ^en  ; 
bu*  fi^r  her  . 
rsiU     orror  o 
ias-'MJ  like  . 
sis^^f        his  kns 


f        on   the  dead  face  of  her  who 
i  ^paze. 

smile  on  her  discoloured  lips  A 
jrown  hair  was  caught  in  the  dead 
lowed  on  the  lace  at  her  throat  : 

seemed  cast  there  to  sleep.  The 
moment  was  broken  by  no  words ; 

f id  h  ^^^  i-?"'"'- ''^""^  ^'s  head 
and  buned  his  tace  in  his  hands. 
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Gilbert  did  not  look  at  him.  The  gold  and  white 
room,  the  white  dress  and  the  gold  couch,  and  the 
voice  saying,  "Reflect  that  in  this  changing  world 
I  may  some  day  be  needing  help  from  you.  .  .  . 
Next  time  that  you  are  in  Paris,  my  friend  ..." 
Instead  of  these  he  stood  with  Louis  by  the  body  of 
the  "adventuress"  with  whose  society  he  had  not  long 
ago  taunted  him.     If  only  he  had  not  said  that.  .  . 

Louis  raised  his  head  at  last,  and  taking  the 
gauntleted  hand  that  lay  near  him  in  the  bracken 
he  kissed  it  reverently  and  laid  it  back  again.  Then 
he  turned  a  grey  face  on  his  cousin.  "God  knows 
how  she  came  by  this,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "We 
cannot  leave  her  here." 

"She  must  have  died  instantly,"  said  Gilbert,  half 
to  himself.  "  I  will  go  back  and  send  a  party.  You 
will  stay  by  her?"  ^ 

Louis  nodded  without  speaking,  and  Gilbert  left 
him  kneeling  there. 

Tney  buried  her  that  evening.  1  n  her  grave-clothes 
she  was  more  than  ever  the  nun  of  Gilbert's  first 
impression.  Where  Louis  spent  the  night  Chateau- 
Foix  did  not  enquire,  but  it  was  not  in  their  room. 

Months   afterwards    he    learned    the    truth  —  and 

assumed  that  Loi  is  knew  it,  too.     Madame  d'Espaze 

had  quarrelled  some  two  months  earlier  with  Lecorrier, 

and  had  left  him  for  a  former  admirer,  the  Marquis 

de  Beauheu,  a  revolutionary  noble  who  commanded 

the  National  Guard  of  Montaigu.    When  the  peasants 

took  Montaigu  De  Beaulieu  was  killed,  and,  since  he 

was  cordially  detested,  his  chateau  was  sacked.     His 

mistress  fled,  alone ;   it  was  said  in  the  direction  of 

Chatillon.     Further  than  that  nothing  was  known  • 

neither  how  she  came  to  have  lost   her  horse,   nor 

whose  the  hand.  Royalist  or  Republican,  that  shot  her 

nor  what  she  was  doing  so  far  away  from  Chatillon' 

There  were  moments  when  Gilbert  wondered  whether 

she  could  possibly  have  been  making  for  Chantemerle 
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fill  I'f^u'^  t^  ^^1  ^^^"  ^'^^'■^  °f  ''ts  proximity-but 
that  he  should  not  know  now.     Her  name  was  never 

mentioned  again  between  Louis  and  himself    but  U 

was  many  days  before  he,  at  least,  could  pass  a  clump 

of  bracken  without  expecting  to  see  its  yellow  frond^ 

entangled  with  a  woman's  hair.  ^  ^^ 
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THE    FIGHT   AT   THE   BRIDGE 

"  To  carry  our  faith  like  a  blossom  that's  thrust 
In  a  sword-hilt  for  token  ; 
To  close  up  our  ranks,  when  a  comrade  bites  dust. 
And  march  on,  unbroken." 

"  Monsieur  d'Charette  a  dit  a  ceux  d'Monfort, 
Monsieur  d'Charette  a  dit  d  ceux  d'Monfort 

'  Frappez  fort  ; 
Le  drapcau  blanc  defend  contre  la  mort ! ' "' 

— Monsieur  d'Charetlt. 

At  half  an  hour  after  noon  next  day  Louis-Henri- 
Fran^ois  de  Marce,  with  forty-eight  years  of  service 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  behind  him 
marched  out  of  Chantonnay  in  the  direction  of  Saint 
Fulgent,  with  the  intention  of  completing  his  victory 
of  the  previous  Sunday.  At  three  o'clock  he  passed 
the  river  Lay  on  the  pont  du  Gravereau,  which  had 
been  cut  by  the  peasants  and  subsequently  repaired 
by  his  orders,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  repair  a 
second  bridge  at  the  mill  of  La  Riviere,  a  league 
further  on.  * 

While  his  troops  were  thus  occupied  there  appeared 
over  the  high  and  wooded  ground  in  front  of  him  a 
large  body  of  armed  men.  The  Republican  general 
would  have  taken  them  for  insurgents,  had  not  the 
commissary  of  the  Convention  who  accompanied  him 
distinctly  heard  borne  towards  him  on  the  breeze  the 
surge  of  the  Marseillaise,  that  sound  dear  to  every 
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good  patriot,   as  he  remarkpH   t^  *u 
stamped  them,   he  LserTpH  *u   'xf   y^teran.      It 

from  Nantes  and  ntM.'  *^  ^^^  National  Guard 
mending-  On  all  sid..  f'^^  '^^" V^"  ^'^^  ^^'^  bridge- 
surrounded  him     i    was  an^?,'  '°  ^'>  '■'^'■'  *h^  »^^'^hts 

^'^^etTrs^!;:^"^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

being  sungon  the  heil."'  Marseillaise  which  was 
Venfeenne^  whose  wo  JswldH  ^'J^l  Marseillaise 
famous  air  expressed  for  l"*^"^  '""^^.^^  '°  ^be  same 
their  rosaries  round  thdr  n^ks  f!"*'"^^"^«-  With 
chanting  lustily  in  their  pa^^s  '  P"^"^"'"  ^"''^ 
"O  sainte  Vierge  Marie 

i;Ondis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs  • 

Contre  me  sequelle  annemie  ^ 

i-ombats  avec  tes  zdlateurs  !  .     .» 

appeared.     Unasked  by  <heTwood??i:"    ""^    "»"' 
to  turn  De  March's  pJsiZ^^:^^,^y  ""^  going 

before  IhisXTu'^.  up™  Ibe'R""  k*?"''^''  "-'"g 
with  the  first  hiddM  3  H.  ti,^?"'',''"'"^-  Then, 
woods,  a  whole  column  of  ",1*L!  r°'"  i^'  '°^" 
on  their  left  fl-nk  dese  .e3  tS  "''.P'^'?^  ff"^'^ 
taken  by  surprise,   withdrew  :^' J^  'i"'=^' 

-t'-^rdrtaSfn^o^r-^  ,'-in1,t J^v^ 
Hoy.isi  and  .Hrw'in-o'ul^^^  ^ hy°tht 

Git'?t"L';d"LsT;?S  htnt.'^.  ""'  I-"""" 

woods  joined  the  waternf.^rf  r°°P  *''^™  ">« 

of  the  iearer  brfdl  c,ilT1f„,T'-,l''"'*  'o  <he  left 
emitting  a  consS'  tho  ,ih  n  J*  «'^"><'iers  and 
had  disSarted  h  rEor«  p^rSf '  fnt^r^K"  '^'t  "' 
wete.  and  fancying  ^Lt'^;'ZZ'Sri:L"lZ". 
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unmounted.  But  Louis,  combining  as  he  did  the 
function  of  aide  -de  -  camp  with  that  of  second  in 
command,  could  not  be  deprived  of  his,  and,  a 
little  way  along  the  rank  of  kneeling  men  he  stood, 
bridle  in  hand,  directing  their  fire.  The  woods, 
black  behind  them  in  the  fading  light,  prevented 
the  Vendeans  from  being  picked  out  by  the  Blues 
on  the  bridge,  who  were,  moreover,  firing  much  too 
high.  Hardly  a  man  had  been  hit  Yet  it  was  slow 
and  trying  work,  and  the  Royalists  were  very  short  of 
muskets.  If  only  they  could  carry  the  bridge!  But 
Gilbert  could  not  attempt  it  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  Royrand  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  two  meadows'  width  awa/.  He  would  have  to 
send  some  one  across  the  danger  zone,  and  Louis 
was  the  only  person  to  send  —  Louis  who  had  in 
him  as  it  was  far  too  much  of  the  lust  of  danger,  and 
whom  he  hesitated  to  send  ...  for  other  reasons. 

Yet,  after  all,  he  had  no  right  to  indulge  private 
considerations.  He  summoned  his  cousin.  "  I  de 
as  hard  as  you  can,"  he  said,  "to  M.  de  Royrand, 
and  ask  him  whether  we  shall  not  try  to  carry  the 
bridge  from  here.  Tell  him  that  we  are  very  short 
of  ammunition  and  muskets  but  have  plenty  of 
scythes  and  pikes,  and  that  our  position  is  good  for 
such  an  attempt.  The  Blues,  as  any  one  can  see, 
are  demoralised  already." 

"  Excellent  1"  commented  Louis,  and  he  sprang 
with  alacrity  to  the  saddle.  "You  may  trust  me 
to  persuade  him  !  And  as  I  come  back  I  will  wave 
my  handkerchief  if  he  consents." 

"Don't  go  right  across  the  open  like  that!" 
shouted  Gilbert  after  him.  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
with  his  teeth  caught  on  his  under  lip  the  Marquis 
watched  the  slight,  reckless  figure  dash  untouched 
through  the  fusillade  which  immediately  opened  on 
him  from  the  bridge,  splash  through  the  shallow 
stream  and  disappear. 
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meadow.  The  whke  fJn  ?  ^  *°'*;*''^^  *^e"i  over  the 
Gilbert  coul5  hear  hfsTui'^  ^'^  ^'?  ^^"^^  -"d 
on  to  his  haunches  at  a  few  S,.h  ^^^  P""^^  Paladin 
for  them.  ^  '^"^  y^''^^  distance  and  waited 

"Come  on,    men  I"    tu^ 
ranks,   and   with   the    Marnuir"'^"'!?'.  ^^^'"^^   ^^e 
the.r  head,  they  burst  outT  .L?r'"'^  i"   ^^"^'   ^' 
the  meadow.  ^"^  shelter  and  ran  across 

came''iCast"Ue°"v?comte'L;T^^  -  he 

Jjs  gallop,  and  maddened  bl  ^h'^^'^'''"'/'"^^^  ^^""^ 
him.  was  hard  to  hold  and  In  ^     '^-^J"^  ^^^*  ^«h'"d 
they  went,  and  the  Blues  on  tSl'  f  ^l?  "°  ^""^-     O" 
advancing  wave  with  "t^  t?n  ^^^'\'^^^'  ^^^'"^  ^his 
themselvis  together  and  tn?       ^^^^''  ''^^a"  ^^  PuH 
peasant  or  twf  fell  'nS  rMK°"''^"^'^*^  the'>  aim.^  A 
whether,  though  Lmenwe'rLl^^        "°^  '"^  "°"<^-^ 
there   might  Sot  beT  r.l  f  ^^"^^'"g  well  enough, 
face  to  face  wi°h  ?he  IevenPd°P''\'"*'""  ^'^^>'  ^^"'e 
these  were  his  last  few  m^i^  muskets.     If  so,  then 
that  mattered.  ""'""'^^  °"  «a«h.     Not  that 

bridre^ln'S's^^^^ed^^^  the  Hse   to  the 

pointed  them^on  w  th  h  f  swn  h  ^''iS'^  ^^"^  ^'^"e 

nearly  abreast  of  thT  die  minX;i  r^l  ^^^^  ^^-"e 
round  for  the  last  time  .thl  fr  *  ^I'^ert  glanced 
heels,  shouting  wilZ  '  At  Ih?/  '^"'^  ^'^^  °"  ^'^ 
realised  that  Louis,  Had  of  hi  "'°"'^"*'  ^°°'  he 
let  his  fretting  horseS?nrhimcf  .?.''"*!  P^'^aps,  had 
And  then  thl  caSstrnnZ         **'"  ^"'^her  in  advance. 

had  pictured  •t.^TorTu^de'^lTw^.^^^  "°^  ^'  "^^'^^ 
Louis  turned  back  in  th"  sfSdli  sllT  ^^'■"'"^'  ^^ 
beneath  him  like  a  k.  .n«  •;  ^^^'^^'n  went  down 
horseman  „  he'taf,  o.^ '  i^ JH^S^h'™.  finished 
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Neither  horse  nor  man  rose  again,  and  in  a  moment, 
when  the  smoke  of  the  instantly  succeeding  volley 
had  cleared,  Chateau-Foix  saw  his  cousin  lying  on  his 
face,  motionless,  between  the  ranks  of  friends  and 
foes.     And  the  men  behind  were  stopping. 

A  lightning  pang  tore  at  Gilbert's  heart. 
God  !    come  on  I "  he  shouted  desperately, 
you  let  him  be  killed  before  your  eyes?" 

A  roar  answered  him,  and  in  that  moment  he  knew 
that  he  was  followed  indeed.  On  they  poured,  over 
the  dying  horse,  over  his  rider's  body — no  time  to  see 
if  he  were  alive  or  dead — and  hurled  themselves  on 
the  bayonets.  .  .  .  Five  minutes  of  the  hottest  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  ensued  —a  whirling  vision  of  fierce, 
convulsed  faces,  of  straining  bodies,  of  red  steel,  then 
of  a  sudden  swaying  movement  as  the  soldiers  gave 
before  the  terrible  scythe  -  blades  and  the  scarcely 
less  terrible  pitchforks,  and  fled  along  the  road, 
ming'.ed  with  their  exultant  pursuers.  The  bridge 
was  won. 

At  the  further  end  the  Marquis  paused  a  moment, 
sword  in  hand  and  panting,  to  look  back.  The  light 
had  not  failed  so  utterly  but  that  he  could  distinguish, 
among  the  human  wreckage  on  the  bridge,  the  bulk 
of  the  dead  horse  and  a  little  group  beside  it.  A 
second's  hesitation  and  he  ran  back.  Louis  was 
lying  senseless  in  the  arms  of  Laurent  Robineau, 
while  another  man  dashed  on  him  the  river  water 
from  his  hat. 

"Only  stunned,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  praise  the 
saints,"  said  the  latter,  looking  up;  and  Gilbert, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  waited  for  no  more  but  ran 
on  after  his  men. 

But  the  fight  was  practically  over,  for  with  every 
moment  it  turned  more  and  more  to  rout.  Royrand 
and  Sapinaud  had  driven  in  the  right  flank  ;  at  the 
second  bridge  the  double  mass  of  fugitives  swept 
back  the  defenders  with  it.     In  vain  De  Marce  and 
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Boulard   tried   to   rallv   tu^ 

them,  and  all  ni^ht  ir.^  J  P*"'^  had  gripned 
the  affrighted  vU &  t^f  .^J  f"*"^^  '^'oH 
Hermand,  seven  lelgJes  awav  ^^l'"^'^  "^^"  ^^^"^ 
of  the  flying  cavalry^  ^^^'  '^^'^^  ^o  the  clatter 
,  But  the  end  of  the  f\crht  u  ^ 

though  the  treatment  tf  whi?h  h  "  "°""*^'-"  ^°^  ^^"i-. 
not  long  in  rousing  him      il^d^l"^'^^  subjected  was 
•nstinctive  hand  to  ward  off  the  fr'^  ^'  ^.^  P"'  "P  ^n 
vvas  impending,  he  muttered  Lmprh^'^^'^r^"  ^^'^^^ 
by  drowning.     After  a  IttTe  he  ?v       'l^  ^^°"'  ^^^^h 
assistance  to  his  feet,  and  di./LT  ''^^''  '°  ^*^^  ^'^h 
of  slaughter  at  the  farther  end  /f  ."k  ^T-^y  '^^  ^^^ne 
h's  eyes  fell  on  his  own  dead  h-  ^i"^^""     'T^^" 

t«on  died  out  of  his  fac^  "^'  ^"^  ^^^^  satisfac- 

.    *'^Vly  poor  Saladin  !  •'  he  sain  h.  u     . 
•ng  down  kissed  the  star  on  t1    ,'''^*'^"'3'.  and  kneel- 

^>oon  afterwards    not  i-n  ^O'-'^'^^ad. 

'^ad  got  there,  he' found  himseff '."v'^*^  ^"^^  ''"-  '-' 
almost  underneath  the  brh^^e  InJ' h^  ^>;  ^^*^  '•'^^'•' 
■;ileep  for  another  indetermiS!;  ^  ^*""''  *^*^  ^^ent  to 
'^e  had  a  hazy  sensation  oTbefn^  P""'"^;  ^^■^^'-  ^^i. 
•n  the  midst  of  a  o-reat  m.  ^  *'^^''*''^  ^  '«"&  way 
rather  uncomfortabfe  Qddi?  ^'"^1"'  ""  ^omlthing 
himself  laid  upon    he  bed  i^  i   ^'"^'L'  '"^^*^"  ^^*^  found 

room  at  L'Oie,^his  brLnleiame'in^r     ^''^'''  ''"'^ 
miraculously  clear,  so  that  he^ '"h^"'^"*^^"-'^^'  and 

his  intention  of  fol  owing  Gilbert  '"'^'^'k'-"  ^""«unced 
to  the  Four  Koads.  He^was '  .nl!  "?  '^"^  "^^^'^  chiefs 
fh«s  Idea  by  the  threafs  ot  the^ '"'^"""'^  ^"  ^^^"don 
Marquis  had  sent  to  hi^  L"'"!^''''!  ^^^^""^  ^he 
during  the  altercation  h?:  h^^\  '^^  ^^^t  that 
consumedly.  "     ^'^    '^♦^^d    began    to    ache 

He  therefore  yielded  rh».  . 
wet  cloths  wouid  about'  hrhead'"'"!'"^'^  ^"  ''^^'"^^ 
consigned   to  solitude  and   d.rf '  ^"'^  *^^'^"  ^"  ^^^^n^ 
after  the  surgeon  had  Uken   ht  !f' '       ^"'  "^^"^> 
from  his  cou?h.  struck  a  h"hf  and'^t'"'"'''  ^"^  '^^ 

•»  "Sni,  and  throwing  open 
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the  casement  established  himself  on  the  window-seat 
in  the  cool  night  air. 

He  had  sat  there  some  time,  the  incidents  of  the 
tight  running  madly  through  his  throbbing  head,  when 
he  heard  a  light  and  springing  step  that  he  did  not 
know  coming  up  the  stairs.  With  a  little  knock 
the  door  opened,  and  into  the  light  of  the  single 
candle  came  some  one  tall  and  slim  and  very  young, 
at  whom  Louis  stared  for  a  moment  in  amazement. 

"Good  Heavens!  what  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
exclaimed,  getting  slowly  to  his  feet. 

It  was  the  youth  whom  he  had  pointed  out  to  his 
cousin  in  the  Tuileries  as  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  that  I  had  been  earlier!"  cried  the 
ne'vcomer,  on  fire,  as  he  grasped  the  Vicomte's  hand. 
"  Ah,  my  dear  Saint-Ermay,  how  I  envy  you  that !  " 
He  pointed  to  the  wet  bandage,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  of  his  sincerity. 

"  Indeed  you  need  not!"  retorted  Louis,  laughing. 
"  It  covers  the  most  confounded  headache  that  you 
can  imagine,  gained  by  nothing  more  heroic  than 
falling  off  a  horse  on  to  a  very  stony  bridge." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  you,"  said  La  Roche- 
jaquelein.    "At  least  sit  down  again." 

"But  tell  me,"  said  Louis,  obeying,  "where  you 
have  come  from,  and  what  on  earth  you  are  doing 
here?" 

"  I  have  come  from  Clisson,  my  cousin  De 
Lescure's  chateau  near  Bressuire,  you  know.     There 

they  all  are  not  knowing  what  to  do  ;  but  I My 

God  !  I  couldn't  keep  away  when  I  heard  of  your 
victory  on  the  15th.  So  I  came  to  ask  M.  de 
Sapinaud  to  take  me  as  his  aide-de-camp — or  as 
anything  he  pleased." 

"Alabonneheure!"  observed  Saint-Ermay  warmly. 
"You  can  have  my  place — my  poor  horse  is  dead." 

"Yes,  but  M.  de  Sapinaud  won't  have  me," 
returned  the  young  man  with  a  smile.     "  He  says 
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thousand  times  fi/ht  in  rh.  1  u  '^°"- "*  ''**''«'■  » 
pleasure  of  it."    ^  *''*^    ranks -just  for  the 

said  Uiis  j:Xy""'Bu?^M^"^"'  T^-^" 
to  think,  knows  w^at  he  is  do^nf^^T'^M^'  I  ''"^•" 
the  way,  are  thev  all  7k«  *       doing.     And  what,  by 

ing  against  the  tab  e  -1  ^°^'?fjaquelein,  lean- 
to%lect,  not  himself  but  M  Ph'^'o'"^  °"  *^^  ''«» 
in-chief;  he  is  Sal  of  H'  "^-^  ^^Y^^^^  general- 
Vaugira'rd  and  laud?!  d'Assorh'  "^k'  ^^'-  ^*^ 
as  commandants    and  vo,.r  •  ^^''^   ^^"   chosen 

-I   forget    the    names^nf  r"''V'  '"^J°^^^^ 
have  resolved,   I  underst^L    f    "'^f''      ^"^    '^ey 

their   headquarters    and   tn  "^     '  •-""'"  P°"'''°" 

•ng  district.  Bu?'  f  am  *?:, P^S'^"'^^  ^^e  surround- 
and  I  must  get  back  I  on?5  ^"S"*  ^aint-Ermay, 
Four  Roads  to  see  how  L.^  rode  over  from  the 
I  started."  ^*''''  >^""  ^^'■^-     ft  is  high  time 

''Where  are  you  going? 

reuiners  in  the  to'e  T.he  Ss'ofT",  ^■<'  """» 
I  go  forward,  follow  me  if  I  rf  !  "t'^S"'  •  '  'f 
if  I  die,  avenge  me"'"  ^^  '^='''  I*"'  "«  ; 

E;m!.y^°^fet  fs^o^muih^""^',;  "E""'"  ^-■''  Sain.- 

ing  you.     Wen  goSTu"  k  ,   "m^' ^bou.  '^''"  f""™" 

Tliey  clasped  fands   and  t^^  ^l  '^"'  ^^ain  ! " 

gone,  uking^  ou,  of  the  "torn  ^?h  hfn?""''"  "" 
ordinary    imDrp*!*;^!,    ^f         "?   **^"n  him   an   extra- 

though^he  we^ll  remerrh.    ^°"/^    ^"^    "^O""-'      But 
Louif  could  not  gue^s^'tth^'^^^^  evening  afterwards 
formed   army  of  fhrc\n^j;^ySaSrg  t  ?t^^£ 
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always  to  be,  had  that  night  given  back  to  the 
future  jp'aneU  armie  its  name  of  highest  romance  and 
its  most  brilliant  sword. 

The  Vicomte  returned  to  the  window-seat.  The 
hamlet,  usually  so  early  abed,  was  not  much  disturbed 
even  to-night  by  victory.  Snatches  of  song  came  out 
of  the  darkness  and  a  little  laughter.  And  as  he  sat 
there  with  his  bandaged  head  leaning  against  the 
casement,  Louis'  thoughts  went  over  the  seas.  But 
four  days  of  fighting  seemed  to  have  set  between 
him  and  Lucienne  a  gulf  far  wider  than  the  Channel. 
When  he  had  ridden  homeward  from  the  Etoile  de 
Vendee,  and  when  his  stupefaction  had  a  little 
cleared,  one  thought  had  possessed  his  mind,  that 
now  he  could  go  to  Lucienne  at  once.  .  .  .  Almost 
before  he  had  had  time  to  taste  the  full  rapture  of  this 
idea  the  stone  at  the  window  had  chased  the  vision. 
And  what  of  Lucienne's  kisses  now?  Again  honour 
held  them  apart;  how  could  he  turn  his  back  on 
Gilbert  now,  withdraw  from  the  opening  struggle? 
But  honour  no  longer  forbade  him  to  think  of  her, 
to  write  to  her.  He  could  not  at  times  believe  in 
the  reality  of  his  happiness.  At  odd  moments  he 
contemplated  Gilbert  with  profound  amazement,  not 
unmixed  with  wistfulness.  If  only  he  would  drop 
a  little  of  his  frigid  bearing !  Even  so  he  was  aware 
that  their  relations  were  not  what  they  had  been  a 
day  or  two  ago.     Perhaps  in  time.  .   .'  , 

He  had  fallen  into  so  deep  a  slumber  that  he 
never  heard  the  door  open,  and  woke  only  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  name.  In  front  of  him  stood 
the  Marquis  and  M.  des  Graves,  looking  at  him 
attentively. 

"Ah,  you  are  back,  Gilbert,"  he  observed  sleepily. 
•'Father!  you  here!"  ^ 

"  I  might  say  the  same  to  you,"  retorted  the  priest 
with  mock  sternness.  '*  Why  are  you  not  in  your 
bed  ?  " 
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h.Jr?'"''  ^A^  "'^  ""'^  '^'•^'^  ^»o'd  of  his  arm.     Gilbert 

fared  ^       ''*'^"'""  *"^  ^^  ^^"'^  his  cousin 

-VvL.'^'i"    "°'  J^-    •^^"''l^d.-     said    the     Vicomte 
What  are  you  doing  herr.  mon  pere?" 

chaolain' "  ^s^IhV.k^^  "^''^^^  henceforward  as  our 
chaplain,     sa.d  G.lbert.     -Get  into  bed.   Louis,  at 

DlelL^r^if  i"^'"  "^'"^  ^'  ^^^  G^^^'^^'  smiling  at  the 
pleasure  in  Louis   eves      «•  I  ho.^o  ^^  •   a      "        .  . 

this  disobedient  hoyP  ^  ""^  influence  with 

h.Pf«'?K '''!?"'''  '"  <l"^stion  went  arm-in-arm  with 

Once  °outs1deTh;  '"^  °"V^°  ^^^  *°P  ^^  ^^e  stai  s 
-  Louis?   h  """"I!    ^'^^    P^'^^^   ^ook   his   hand. 

Louis,    I    hope  you   have   not   forgotten   to  thank 
God  for  your  preservation.     Good-night,  my  chHd  " 

himself     ".rH^"''^^"*^"^  Gi.oert.'-  sa-d   Louis  to 

himself.     "I  do  not  care-I  shall  do  it.     I  suoDcse 

TK^'.."°'  ^^^'''^y  '•^^••^^  his  action."  ^^    ^ 

The  Marquis,  when   he  re-entered  the  room    was 

t"c^mVh?'"f   "■'   '"?'-^-     '*Y°"    must   take  th.:  bej 
U^n.ght  of  course,  Louis  "  he  said,  without  lookrng 

7saintlrmJ^^otd  if  Si^^t^blrt  til  h! 

"Let  me  unfpsten  that  for  vou,"  he  said  -  V,,,. 
could  object  he  was  kneeling  beside  him.  He  had 
up  trhTm    s'^'h^'I/"  -instant,  and,   handrng  it 

^"On  Z  "^'^/°f^'r  "^  "^^-e  y«"  my  life."    ^ 
think  V.^     contrary."  said  the  Marquis  cool  I  v.    "I 
think  that  we  owe  you  the  bridge,   for  if  the  men 
had  not  had  to  save  you  I  doubt  whether  they  woulS 

laid  h  s  s^'^'h  '"^  r^'   •^•"     "^   ^"'■"-^^  a/arand 
laid  his  sword  on  the  table. 
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"  Well,  of  all  the  extraordinary  and  perverted 
logic "  be^an  Louis,  laughing. 

Chateau-Foix  sat  down  and  began  to  pull  off  his 
boots.  "It  is  a  fact,"  he  said.  "And  then  .  .  . 
what  of  the  man  at  P6z6?" 

The  Vicomte  flushed  scarlet.     "Oh,  were  you  only 

Eay.'ng    off    a    debt?"      he    asked    in    a    suddenly 
ardened  voice. 

Gilbert  finished  the  struggle  with  his  boots  before 
he  answered.  "No,"  he  said,  "that  debt  is  not 
yet  paid  /  did  not  save  you,  Louis;  i'  was  the 
men.  We  must  have  tried  to  carry  the  bridge  any- 
how. .  .  .  But  vou  acknowledge  then,  at  last,  that 
I  did  incur  a  debt  at  Peze?" 

"I  would  rather  not  talk  about  what  happened 
at  Pez6,"  returned  Louis.  He  was  now  very  pale. 
"Good-night." 

How,  after  the  poignant  emotion  of  the  bridge, 
could  he  torture  Louis  now  that  he  was  given  back 
to  him  ?  Gilbert  suddenly  held  out  his  hand.  "  You 
gave  me  a  most  horrible  fright  this  evening.  .  .  . 
Now  get  to  bed.     I  do  not  want  another." 


CHAPTER   XLI 


SURRENDER 

"  And  there  the  sunset    '  iej  unseal'd 
Like  lands  he  never  Knew, 
Beyond  to-morrow's  battle-field 
Lay  open  out  ■>(  view 
To  ride  in  o." 

— D.  G.  RosSETTi,  TAf  Stafi  and  Scrip. 

!i'!T^  ?^""i:?  ^^"'■'^^  '■*  ^^^s  beginning  to  grow 
dusk  and  the  May  twilight,  as  if  in  pityf  shrouded 

there  r^Vr  .^^  ^^  *^^^  '■^^^"^'3^  bee;  wrought 
IhZ  u  S"*'^.??  ^°'^'^"  had  passed  not  long  £o 
through  the  village,  and  the  traces  of  their  pfssine 
were  scored  on  the  hacked  woodwork  of  he^chiir^ 
.n   the    rents    and   fresh    splintered  wounds  of  the 

fess  of?he  cISS  -""T  °'  ^"'^  ^^^^  --  ^-d! 
11^ h  J  *h^.\  ''^  '"  h^*"  arms  she  held  only  half 
the  body,  and  the  image  of  Saint  Roch  l.y  its  lenmh 
on  the  pavement.  Under  one  or  two  of  ihe  windows 
rested  a  splash  of  shattered  glass.  The  door  of  the 
Ubernacle  had  been  wrenched  off,  and  on  °he  from 
of  the  bare  stripped  altar,  whose  stone  had  res  l?'d 

tlf^T  ^J./^f  ^S^^''^"'  ^  canton  hand  had  begun 
wuh  a  brushful  of  tar,  to  paint  the  words,  •'  Li^n^ 
t.gjL  .  .  .  and  had  got  no  further.  To  all  these 
spoliations  was  added  Nature's  too,  for  half  way  un 
the  pillars  of  the  church  ran  the  sign ificanrt^reen 
stam  of  persistent  damp,  beautiful  in  itself  and 
doubly  so  in  contrast  with  the  faded  blue  of  the  root; 
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where  there  stilt  glimmered  a  score  or  so  of  tarnished 
stars. 

In  front  of  the  violated  altar,  just  inside  the  rails, 
sat  a  priest,  and  before  the  rails  knelt  a  Vendean. 
His  musket  lay  on  the  steps  beside  him.  Further 
down  the  church  knelt  two  or  three  others,  with  their 
weapons  and  their  rosaries.  The  priest  was  Sebastien 
des  Graves,  and  he  was  hearing  confessions  at  the 
altar  because  the  confessionals  had  all  been  hacked 
to  pieces. 

That  outrage,  and  the  rest,  would  presently  be 
avenged — so,  at  least,  hoped  every  man  in  the  great 
host  now  gathering  to  march  on  Fontenay — a  host 
of  which  Gilbert  de  Chateau  -  Foix'  contingent, 
quartered  in  this  village,  formed  but  a  small  part. 
For  since  the  end  of  April  the  whole  country  had 
been  in  arms ;  Cathelineau,  vStofflet,  Bonchamps, 
joined  latterly  by  Lescure  and  La  Rochejaquelein, 
had  swept  along  on  a  tide  of  victory  which  had  met 
its  first  check  at  Fontenay  a  week  ago.  To  wipe 
out  that  defeat  some  thirty-five  thousand  Vendeans 
were  on  foot,  and  to  these  the  little  army  of  the 
centre  had  contributed  four  thousand  men  under  its 
ablest  lieutenant.  To-night  they  rested  here  after 
their  long  march  from  the  Four  Roads  ;  to-morrow 
they  should  effect  their  junction  with  the  other 
chiefs. 

When  the  footsteps  of  his  last  penitent  had  died 
away  down  the  church,  M.  des  Graves  sat  still, 
thinking  of  the  morrow.  He  was  going  to  say  Mass 
in  the  open  very  early.  After  waiting  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  took  ofif  his  stole.  As  he  did  so,  he 
heard  the  moan  of  the  leathern  door  at  the  end  of 
the  church,  and  he  slipped  it  on  again  with  a  little 
sigh,  for  he  was  very  tired.  So  dusk  was  it  growing 
that  he  considered  whether  he  should  light  the  altar 
candles ;  and  as  he  looked  towards  them  his  heart 
began  suddenly  to  quicken.     There  was  something 
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familiar  in  the  footsteps  coming  up  the  church 

sniTrrpH'^Jf  Gilbert-Gilbert,  tall,  erect,  booted  and 
spurred,  g.rt  under  his  sword-belt  with  the  white  scarf 

K  s^brea'sT^'^He'^:  \fj'''''''.  °J  '"^^  '^^-^  HeartTn 

aid  knel    Hnwn        ^T'u"'''^.'*^'''  "P  '° '^^  altar  steps 

stone  to  i  ^hl    '  -^""^  u^  '=^^"'*  "^  '^'s  ^^o'-d  on  the 
stone  told  the  priest  that  it  was  no  vision. 

wat  suddlnlvi^'^'"  ^'°"^^^«'«"'  before  he  had  ended, 
was  suddenly  woven  a  snatch  of  the  FetrV/a  re^is  that 

&"mrrcheV'7r"''  ^"  '^'^-^  on'^'?i;rmSwas 
Si^^Tn  .  'l"^^"^  some  one  passing  the  church  was 

wofds  dr  fted  inTh  ''°"l  °u^  "'"S^"'^'-  ^^veetness.  The 
words  drifted  in  through  the  shattered  windows  :— 

•'Ocrtix.  ave,  spes  unica  ; 
Hoc  passionis  tempore, 
Auge  piisjustitiam, 
Reisque  dona  veniam  '"  - 

Al.  des  Graves  raised  in  absolution  a  hand  that 
selfl/. '■"'';••  ^"  ^"^'^  <^''»^^^»  murmur  to  him! 
''should   li'"''  ^"^  ^V'"   ^^y*   '■"  ^  ^^-^dy  voicT: 

Father  h  W  ^°"  '°J^>^  "L^  ^^""-^  °"  ^^e  altar, 
ratner.     It  .^as  never  been  offered." 

Ihe  priest  stood  up.      He  was  obliired  to  suDoort 

kk'^  }^  '^  '■^''^-     G'^bert  unbuckled  h  s  swS"d 

shrin.  •!;  -^"1'  ^°'"S^  '«  ^»^*^  ^^"-k  and  outraged 
shrine,  laid  it  thereon.     Then  he  sank  on  his  knees 

boweTuVn-r"'^^  ^"    ^^^  -"-  andts'^-hrd 

thele  'stooH°°'*  °^  ^''^^'■^''  quarters,  when  he  got 
for  no  H.  \^T7^  probably  self-stationed.  since 
for  no  duty   had   the   Vendean   peasant  a  stronger 
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distaste.  It  was  Toussaint  Leli^vre,  the  young  man 
who,  since  Louis  had  saved  his  life  at  Chantonnay, 
followed  him  about  like  a  dog.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  need  to  ask  if  the  Vicomte  were  within. 

Louis  was  ensconced  in  the  deep  window-seat,  with 
his  sword  upon  his  k.ees,  polishing  the  weapon  with 
energy.      The  golden  afterglow  behind  him,  falling 
upon    his   bent    head   and    pure    profile,   gave   him 
something   the  air  of   a    Sir   Galahad    engaged   in 
a  similar  task  on   the   eve  of  conflict.     Ke  looked 
up  as  the  door  opened.      "I   was  iust  snatching  a 
moment    for    this    job    before    going    out    to    the 
pickets,"   he  said   cheerfully.      ••  However,    1    think 
this  is  quite  clean  enough  to  do  justice  to  a  Blue." 
He  got   up,   threw   the   rag  in   his   hand  on   to   the 
seat,  and  held  out  his  shining  blade  upr'ght  at  arm's 
length,    looking    more    like    a    Galahad   than    ever. 
Only  the  stainless  knight  never  had  so  mischievous 
a  sparkle  in   his  eyes,  nor  such  a  tone  of  relish  in 
his  voice.     ••Yes,  that  will  do,"  he  continued,  run- 
ning an   appraising  glance  up  and  down   the  steel. 
"They  like  to  see  it  bright;  it  encourages  them  to 
come  on  if  they  can  see  it  about  a  mile  in  front  of 
them."     In  this  Louis  wa5  referring  not  to  the  enemy 
but  to  tht'ir  own  men.     It  was  by  now  well  known 
that    the    Vendeans   would    not   follow   unless    their 
leaders  were  ready  to  expose  themselves  in  the  rashest 
of  manners— a  fact  which  the  Vicomte  himself  had 
found  very  useful  to  him  when  brought  to  book  for 
exploits  of  surpassing  imprudence.     "Shall   I   give 
yours  a   rub?  .   .    .     Why,     what    have    you    done 
with  it?" 

"It  is  lying  on  the  altar  in  the  church, "  said  the 
Marqu!s  quietly.  He  had  crossed  the  room,  and 
stood  a  little  in  shadow,  between  the  table  and  the 
hearth.  "Louis,  I  want  to  say  something  to  you." 
It  was  the  new  expression  on  his  face,  as  much  as 
the   extraordinary  change   in   his  tone,   which   made 
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the  Vicomte  stand  instantly  motionless,  while  the 
toTlfed-th^'L^or'   ^^^^^^"^   -"^   "-"    •-   Po^- 

Gilbert  and  I  dare  say  that  you  can  guess  what 
It  IS.  I  want  w.th  all  my  heart  to  ask  your  forgive, 
for---"  P*''~^°'  '"y  '^^•^  °^  generosity  to  you. 

"Oh.  stop  !  "cried  Louis,  in  distress.     The  sword 
went  clattenng  from  his  hand.     -  Gilbert  You  t 

ungenerous.  ..."  "^  i  •   .   .    lou. 

AnH^h!'  ^' '?''*  ^^^  Marquis,  coming  a  littk-  nearer. 
And  he  went  on  with  the  same  gentle  gravity 
"Even  when  I  made-when  I  resigned  mySt^to 
Sl"hUr;  "^^f  '  y°"  """f^  ^^'■'^  '^"o^"  ^'^at  hell  was  in 
TonVc  7*11  J"f  ""f ''^  ^^^^  surrender  anew  to  you, 
Louis,  fully  and  freely,  and  let  us  be  as  we  migh 
always  have  been  ...  Do  you  forgive  me  ?'^  fie 
held  out  his  hand.  '  » 

tuft^'V^A^'f  ^'l,"'  ^^^^  ^''^^••^'  ^»^^  P'-oud  and  taci- 
turn,  had  found  speech !  Wliat  had  happened  ? 
Louis  had  lost  ,t.  And  the  manner  of  Gilbert's 
avowal,  easy,  effortless,  yet  so  transparently  sincere, 
seemed  to  inspire  him  with  a  kind  of  awe. 

dr^J^in^^'LTf^'^y'^'u^  '"  forgive,"  he  stammered, 
drawing  back  from  the  outstretched  hand.  «'How 
could  I,  after " 

At  that  the  Marquis  came  nearer  and  put  both 
hands  on  h.s  shoulders.  "  Louis."  he  said  with  s°  1 1 
greater  gentleness,  -  be  as  sincere  as  vou  are  gener- 
ous. You  know  that  you  have  a  verv  great  dial  to 
forgive-and  most  of  all  perhaps  this,  that-putting 
aside,    if  you    will,    all    that    happened   at   Chant"? 

""^^T^  ''\'''*'  ""'^^^  ^^^*^  ^^"  fighting  side  bv 
side  like  brothers,  while  you  were  wanting  to  thank 
.ne,  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  me.  I  would*^  not  havr 
It  so.  I  shut  you  out.  Isn't  that  true,  Louis?  • 

The  younger  man's  eyes  fell.      •'Yes,'  he  said, 
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very  low,   as   if  he   were    confessing   to  a  fault  of 
his  own. 

"Well,  then.  .  .  .?" 

The  Vicomte  lifted  his  head,  and  met  the  strange 
serene  light  in  Gilbert's  eyes.  His  own  keen  gaze 
was  misty.  Without  a  word  he  flung  himself  into 
his  cousin's  arms.  .  .  . 

And  when  they  knelt  side  bv  side  at  daybreak  next 
morning  there  was,  in  all  the' host  who  saw  them,  or 
who  knelt  with  them  at  the  rude  altar  under  the  shadow 
of  the  forest  of  Merve-nt,  but  one  man  who  knew  to 
what  perfect  reconciliation  the  Sacrament  which  he 
gave  them  was  the  seal.  But  he  was  also  the  one 
man  to  whom  the  knowledge  very  greatly  mattered. 
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PKACK    AT   THK    LAST 

"It  Strikes  me  very  forcibly,"  observed  "Louis  in  a 
low  voice,  "that  we  shall  be  occupied,  all  the  time 
you  are  away  taking  Lu9on,  in  tidying  up  the  horrible 
litter  you  have  made  here.  Did' you  ever  see  such 
a  room  ? 

It  was  on  the  library  at  Chantemerle  that  the 
Vicomte  passed  these  not  undeserved  strictures.  The 
table  was  strewed  with  maps  ;  in  the  middle  stood 
two  hall-empty  bottles  of  wine  and  some  glasses, 
while  at  one  end  a  tray  bore  the  remains  of  a  hasty 
meal.  An  mk-pot  had  been  upset  ;  the  chairs  were 
all  awry,  and  one  had  fallen  over. 

Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  who,  booted,  spurred 
and  fully  armed,  stood  with  the  Vicomte  in  front  of 
the  hearth,  smiled  as  he  drew  on  his  gloves.  "My 
dear  Saint-Ermay,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  and  M.  de 
Chateau -Foix  have  no  more  to  occupy  you  than 
to  put  his  dwelling  to  rights  again  you  will  be 
tortunate.  His  tones,  too,  were  low.  for  there  were 
others  in  the  room. 

"Unfortunate,  you  mean,"  retorted  Louis  with 
v-ivacity.  «' You  know  devilish  well,  M.  I'lntrepide, 
^hat  you  would  not  be  in  my  shoes  for  all  the  gold 
of— -Necker.  ...  I  mustn't  swear,  or  our  respective 
and  respectable  cousins  will  hear  us." 

This  was  quite   possible,  for  at   the  lower  end  of 
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the  long  littered  table,  sitting  sideways  as  men  who 
have  but  temporarily  dropped  into  a  place  there 
were  Gilbert  and  M.  de  Royrand.  Three  other 
leaders  were  there  also.  He  who  sat  with  his  hands 
outspread  upon  a  map  to  keep  it  in  position  was  the 
"saint  of  Poitou,"  the  Marquis  de  Lescure,  whom, 
with  his  young  kinsman,  Louis  had  saluted  that  day 
in  the  Tuileries.  Over  him  bent  the  only  roturier  of 
the  party,  Stofflet,  the  gamekeeper,  who  had  raised 
the  parishes  round  Maulevrier,  Behind,  leaning 
upon  his  sword,  and  pulling  impatiently  with  his 
teeth  at  a  glove,  stood  the  Chevalier  de  Charette, 
hawk-faced  and  implacable,  newly  come  from  the 
Marais  to  join  the  grancic  armie. 

"  Was  ever  a  house  so  full  of  generals  !  "  whispered 
Louis  half  mockingly.  "...  Your  pardon,  Henri : 
I  forgot  you  were  all  but  one  yourself!" 

And  the  chateau  had  been  even  fuller  of  these  un- 
usual guests.     Last  night,  the  night  of  the  council 
of  war  which  had   caused  so   much   disorder   in  the 
library,  it  had  harboured  not  only  those  now  present, 
but  the  general-in-chief  himself,  the  Marquis  d'Elbec, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Donnissan,  both  of  whom  were 
now  gone  forth  to  their  men.     .Many  other  chiefs  had 
clattered  in  and  out :  Bernard  de  Marigny,  the  hot- 
tempered,  who  commanded   the  artillery  ;    Forestier, 
who  led  the  somewhat  scanty  cavalry  ;  D'Autichamp 
and  the  Prince  de  Talmont,  bearer  of  a  famous  name, 
lieutenants  of  the  wounded  .Marquis  de  Bonchamps, 
the  only  leader  of  note  who  was  ab&**nt ;  De  Couetus. 
Jf4y,  Savin,    C'harette's  subordinates       For  on  this 
i.-^th  day  of  August  (harvest  being  over),  i>eas<>ned  by 
an  almost  unbroken  career  of  victory  that  was  fc^>tted 
only    by   their  costly   defeat    at   Nantes     mas««ft  w^ 
present  of  all  their  territory,  but  threatened  from  their 
very  success,  by  the  Convention's  extremest  mc^Mires 
of    hostility,    the    Vendean    hosts    had    gathered    to 
strike  a  united  blow  ;  and  the  little  cathedral  town  of 
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Yet  Louis,   though  he  bore   his  uniform  of  the 

<^  P?."^'  :o;e''„""  ''"7  — '°-"y  ^e"ed  ht 
lo   put  on,   uore  no   sword,  ano  Gilbert's  sheath^H 

tab?;  "'f  r'ff '"^^  ^°""  ^  '^'^^^'-^y  --P  "PO"  'he 
h.rV.  ^^^^''''  '''T  "*^'^her  of  them  goinL^  wUh 
their  comrades  to  take  Lu9on.  D'Klbee  had  S 
a.ix.ousto  leave  some  post  occupied  n  his  rear  for 
disaster  had  already  overtaken  hfm  on  the  platns  of 
Lu9on  and  Gilbert  had  offered  to  stay  behind  and 
couW  bv  n'r'^'"'"     '^^'J^--^^  was  not^fonS,  and 

'.^1    p?o^ve  a'drt  f  "^  ^  T^\  ^^'  '^  could 'ver? 
Zi!u  P'^?y*i^  check  to  any  detached  body  of  trooos 

department'  of' D  ^^'P">^''-"^  .'"  ^he  nefghbourrn'g 
harass  [VKIK  P'^"-^-'^*''^''-^^^  might  have  a  fancy  to 
occur  tcPrhin  '  ^*^^'-^'"^^^-  ^  ^at  this  idea  would 
occur  to  them  was  extremely  unlikely,  for  all  rheir 
avadable  troops  were  already  (n  Lu^on/ As,  therefore 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  occupation  being  anyS 
^'u  te'd'S'^he'-d"'  '^^  '*^^"-  proportionately  d?l 
him  burhe  h.H  r^'f""  ^^^  *'"'  communicafed  to 
mm,  but  he  had  refused  to  desert  his  cousin. 

wa!rstiHn't!r.^lHl"''  '^'^^'  irreverent  remark  there 

vasastirm  the  little  group  at  the  end  of  the  table 

Lescure  stood   up,    saying:    -Well,    gent  enien     i 

hii'Cds'^he  "''  ^''  ;"r  '"^^^  '  "  ^'"d'as^".  removed 

Charlue  in'hl  '''"•'    '?    ^^^>''    ^"^'^y*"    answered 
.f a"      "  *'"'  curiously  clear  and  biting  voice. 
Are  you  ready,    Henri?"  asked   Lescure  of  hi. 

S"  ix"  it"'  1J"''""     "Good-bye,    A^Tch  d  ea  ! 
uix      t    IS   in    vain    to   try  to  thank  you    for  vour 

thfnd  '  '  •  "'   '"'  >^°"^  -If- sacrifice  ^n  remaij;rng 
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"  You  should  thank  me  instead  for  my  self-sacrifice 
in  depriving  myself  of  him,"  said  old  Royrand,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  his  best  lieutenant. 

And  Channte  said  :  "To-day  to  me,  to-morrow  to 
you.  But  before  you  are  hard  pressed,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  you  shall  see  my  Maraichins  cutting  their 
'  ay  through  to  you." 

•'  You  are  very  kind,  gentlemen,"  answered  Gilbert, 
smiling,  as  he  escorted  them  through  the  hall.  "  But 
1  do  not  anticipate  any  necessity  of  the  sort." 

"  Worse  luck  ! "  finished  Louis  behind  him. 

Outside,  in  the  August  sun,  switching  their  tails 
to  keep  off  the  flies,  were  the  horses.  The  four 
yojnger  chiefs  trotted  •  '  together  down  the  avenue, 
but  Gilbert  walked  I  ^'oyrand's  side  for  a  little 
while,  and  when  they  parted  the  old  soldier  bent 
from  his  saddle  and  kissed  him.  Was  it  that  salute, 
as  of  a  comrade  about  to  die,  which  struck  a  sudden 
question  into  Gilbert's  mind,  as  he  stood  a  moment 
shading  his  eyes,  e.i  n  under  the  trees,  to  see  the 
last  of  them?  For  Saphiaud  was  gone,  killed  in 
July  a  few  miles  away,  and  the  whole  army  still 
mouined  tiie  irreparable  loss  of  their  first  and  f  reatest 
g'Mierai-in-chief,  the  peasant  Cathelineau.  .  .  .  Could 
he  have  known.  La  Rochejaquelein  should  build  hirn- 
selt  -.in  imperishable  name  and  never  see  his  twenty- 
second  birthday  ;  Lescure  had  but  three  months  to 
live,  the  old  man  who  had  embraced  him  but  little 
longer.  How  long  had  he  and  Louis,  who  had 
played  together  so  often  under  these  trees?  The 
question  troubled  him  not  at  all,  but  it  suddenly 
shed  on  the  whole  chateau,  as  he  turned,  and  it  lay 
before  him,  a  kind  of  vaporous  urrealuy.  Even 
Louis,  as  he  sat  upon  the  steps  of  the  perron  wait- 
ing for  him,  was  not  exempt  from  it. 

*'  Poor  Louis,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  him  with 
amusement  and  affection.  "  Have  you  forgiven  me 
for  staying  here?" 
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"Parbleul"    returned   his    kinsman    lazily     -the 

r^       wSn       *«.**«"•     One  is  better  off  here,  after 
which   I   suni*  ^'^''^   barricaded   a   few   windiws- 
t^ini^   L,t"PP°^^  ^^  '""^^  do  for  the   look  of  the 
or  twa^       ^°  ^""^   '""   '^  ^^^  ^""«^  catch  a  trout 
They  entered  arm-in-arm,  lauifhinir.  and  turned 

hammer.    .5h  "^^^'^^^    '■^"S^   ^'^h   t***"    "o«se  of 

m.?.™      '  ^^   T"   ^'■amped   to  and  fro,  draggintr 

hands.  The  dming-room  became  a  sort  of  euard- 
room,  the  Marquise's  boudoir  was  full  of  planks  and 
fn'X"  Hh"-     ^'^"'  ,^'^"*^'  ^"d  ^^^  priest"  upjed 

;n*'J*'clL*^^'"J^  ^"  imagine  that  we  are-sunposedly-- 

.n   a  state  of   ...ege,  isn't  it,  Father?'   a.Jud  LnL 

pullmg  h,s  spaniel's  ears,  as  they  sat  laere  a  terwa  ds' 

The  priest  nodded,  smiling.  ^^'Wctrai,. 

'jt  IS  hard  to  realise  that  we  are  not  back  in  the- 

old  days-vears  ago-beforc  the  troubles,"  remarked 

Gilbert,  wi^o  was  lying  back  in  an  arm-ihair      h's 

voice  sounded  unusually  dreamy.     "  It  might  be  in 

the^V.'"^'   -hen  we  weri  boys,  ind   did^rfessons 

"  Except  that  ue  were  never  allowed  to  make  the 
room  so  untidy,  added  Louis.  "  Why  your  genera  s 
could    not  hold   a   councl    wiiho.it  throwing^all  the 

almost  leads  one  to  suspect  that  they  used  them  as 
..msiles  to  enforce  their  different  views.     If  A  arUrnv 

alas  ir.P'''""'  ^.'■^"  """  ''"^S'"*"  him  hur  fn^^^J 
.itJas  at  some  one.  ^ 

"x-ou.       win    yo.     never   learn    respect    for   your 
dder.an.:  better./     ..sked  .M.  des  Graves   laughin, 
I>ui   seriously.    G.lbc:,    without    adopting    luufs" 
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interpretation,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  was 
there  not,  about  the  method  of  attack  ?  " 

The  Marquis  nodded.  *'  Lescure  wanted  an  attack 
en  Echelon.  The  others  objected,  because  our  men  are 
not  sufficiently  trained.  But  undoubtedly,  having 
regard  to  the  position  of  Lu9on,  his  theory  is  sound, 
and  he  got  his  way  in  the  end." 

••Well,  we  shall  know  the  result  to-morrow," 
said  M.  des  Graves.  And  there  was  a  silence, 
broken  only  by  Louis'  whispered  endearments  to  his 
dog. 

The  priest's  heart  was  very  full.  Most  overwhelm- 
ing of  all  at  that  hour  was  the  sensation  of  the  falter- 
ingness  of  his  own  faith.  There  had  been  little  room 
ibr  hope  in  his  mind  on  that  nu'iiiorable  night  when, 
driv'Mi  by  a  force  outside  himself,  and  knowing 
niort'  real  fear  than  ever  in  his  life,  he  hmi  broken 
his  long  silence,  and  had  called  up,  tu  encounter 
Gilbert,  all  the  awful  sanctions  that  sustain  the 
priestly  office.  And  the  tenuity  of  his  hope  wa.-^ 
made  yet  mort-  plain  to  him  when  God  had  so 
am.azingly  and  so  speedily  answered  his  faithlesji 
prayers,  when,  himself  humbled  to  the  dust,  he  had 
fallen  in  adoration  before  the  spectacle  of  that  most 
stupendous  of  conquests,  the  victory  of  the  Divine 
ove-  the  human  will. 

Then  indeed  he  had  been  filled  with  hope — with 
violent  hope  -that  the  rest  would  follow,  not  because 
Gilbert  had  done  right  in  giving  up  Lucienne,  but 
b<;rause  he  had  renounced  with  her  something  im 
measurably  more  significant.  But  the  immediate 
effect  oi  iii'.  renun^,  lation  seemed  to  have  been  to 
mak<^  Gilbert  han't  r  than  before.  Then  had  come  a 
period  so  full  of  tht*  whirling  activities  of  war  that 
his  glimpses  of  the  Marquis  had  been  necessarily 
fragmentary.  Yet  there  was  one  sign  which,  after 
he  joined  the  army  at  the  I'our  Roads,  gradually 
impressed  itself  uoon  M.  des  Graves.    Gilbert's  men — 
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!rrL?f  ";''"''  '"?•  •">  "^"  peasantry  amon^  whom 
hr   had   .ihvays    hvod-  -were    beginning   t„   manifeVi 

respect.     The   growth   of  these    indications    M.    des 

to  him  (Mlbert  vouchsafed  not   a  word,  not  a  clue 
And  so  that  evening  in  th.  church,  the  hour  of  the 

;;;.P:r'''  'I^PP'"*-^"  ^^^^   ^e  had   ever  known/had 
suept  upon  hn,,  unprepared.     V.-t.  sudden  as  Gilbert's 
surrender  seemed,    it   had    brought   uith    it  its  own 
H.st.hcat.on,   for  the  priest  had    learnt   then  that  the 
-rowth  of  h.s  soul  had  been  as  natural  as  that  wh  ch 
precedes  the  birth   of  all  living   things.      Onlv  the 
.me   had    been    short  -    as  men   count    rime    '   But 
the   accompaniments   of  life    had    been    beyond    the 
<.rdnary.  and  the  stress  of  war.  the  daily  perils,  the 
spectaHe  of  the  faith  which  inspired  the  humb  e  to 
hght  and    taught   them    how   to  die  had   ripened  to 
an  early  unfolding  th->  seed  which  had  nevVr  room 
o   grow  until,    in    that    bitter   conflict.    (Gilbert    had 
torn  up  for  ever  the  upa.s-tree  .,f  his  own  overshadow- 

H^lT'^-.u  ^"'*  '^''y  ^^^  ^'•'^"  "^-^de  of  him  a  leader. 
He  had  the  devotion  of  his  men.  the  profound  e.steem 
of  his  chiefs  ;  he  had  found  Ins  v.Kation.  Ah.  whe^ 
(.od  gave  He  gave  with  both  hands  ! 

h.l  u-  P'^-*  '""'''-'^  ^^  ^•''^*''-»  as  the  latter  lav 
loi'and'h'^'"  ""''i'"*^  ^'  '^'"  ^''>'^"^  '°^--  -hicf; 
nd  kr.  ,hjr  h'P^"'*;'  u''''  '"^'^'"fi^  ^"  ^^^h  other, 
'n  th^  r.lnH  ^^^^'^  h.s  spiritual  son  were  at  last 
.n  that  relationship  of  perfect  understanding  which 
had  always  been  h,s  ideal  and  which  he  had  never 
bought  would  .  ome  t  .  be.    The  ascetic    in   M    des 

ide"'o?  IIT'^  'y^^P^  ""^"'^'^'•^^  ""    ^hat   warm 
tide  of  affection.      He   oegan  to  experience   a    very 

natural   and  human  longing  to  break  down  a  little 

the  inflexible  barriers  which  he  had  built  about  hs 

myn    mner  life.     He  felt  that  he  would   like  "o   let 

Gilbert  in  ;  and  had  not  the  day  come  at  last  when  he 
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could  do  so  and  receive  not  wonder,  but  sympathy  ? 
Moreover,  he  had  been  reflecting  of  late  whether 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  him  to  obey  Cantagalli's 
summons.  In  that  case  he  would  be  obliged  to  tell 
Gilbert  the  whole  story.  So  he  thought  to  himself, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  knew  this  considera- 
tion to  be  more  of  an  excuse  than  a  reason.  .  .  . 

"What  is  the  time?"  asked  Louis  suddenly. 
"  Nearly  ten  ?  They  will  be  getting  to  Ste.  Hermine. 
.  .  .  Victor,  get  down,  you  lazy  and  very  heavy 
brute  !  You'd  like  me  to  set  sentinels  for  the  nierht. 
Gilbert?"  ^ 

'•  The  same  as  last  night,"  said  his  cousin.  "  The 
same  relief.     I  will  go  round  myself  at  two." 

Louis  pulled  himself  out  of  his  chair.  "I  shall 
have  to  put  Toussaint  Leli^vre  on  duty  to-night,"  he 
remarked,  •*  merely  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping  like 
a  mediaeval  squire  outside  my  door.  He  is  making 
me  ridiculous,  and  I  am  beginning  to  repent  me  of 
my  heroism  at  Chantonnay.     Au  revoir." 

But  when  the  Vicomte  looked  in  again  a  little  later 
Gilbert  and  the  priest  were  so  engrossed  in  converse 
that  they  never  heard  him,  and  he  shut  the  door 
softly  and  went  away. 
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The 


ULTIMA    FORSAN 

",^  •'fpaght  the  holy  water  for  his  brow 
Who  hes  before  the  altar  candles  n.  ^v. 

While  overhead,  with  red  wings  interlaced, 
Above  the  bier  of  cedar  newly  sawn 
The  towering  angels  bore  the  cup  of  dawn. 

But  now  before  the  alta'  lights  he  lies, 
And  I,  set  free  beneath  the  star-strewn  skies, 
With  breaking  heart  beside  the  water  pace 
And  seek  within  its  shadows  Marya's  face.  ..." 

— E.C.,  The  Young  Monk. 

It  was  not  till  after  noon  next  day  that  the  sound 
ot  distant  firing  broke  on  the  expectant  ears  of  the 
occupants  of  the  chateau.  It  was  no  guide  to  events 
The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  still  there  was  nothing  to 
tell  them  how  Fate  was  balancing  her  scales.  The 
peasants  prayed  at  their  idle  posts,  and  sang  the  litanies 
of  the  Virgin— for  it  was  the  vigil  of  the  Assumption 
—the  Marquis  and  Louis  craned  their  necks  out  of 
such  portions  of  the  south  windows  as  were  not 
barricaded,  but  they  could  see  nothing  in  the  leafy 
country  ^ 


News  of  some  kind  must  have  got  to  Chantonnay 
""-^  ^■•'"--     - -I  will 


by  now,"  said  Gilbert  about  four  o'clock 
send  out  a  couple  of  men." 

Louis  caught  at  his  arm.      "  Listen  . 
avenue!     Don't  you  hear'" 
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to    his    horse's 


They  ran  down  the  stairs  and  emerged  by  a  little 
door — the  great  door  was  barricaded — into  the  avenue 
front.  The  sentinels  there,  as  eager  as  themselves, 
were  staring  at  the  two  horsemen  who  were  tearing 
towards  them  under  the  trees.  One  of  the  riders  was 
swaying  in  the  saddle,  and  when  he  got  near  enough 
they  saw  that  blood  was  trickling  from  his  open  and 
gaspin  ,  mouth.  His  reins  were  in  the  grasp  of  his 
companion,  in  whom,  as  he  pulled  up,  the  cousins 
recognised  one  of  Forestier's  officers. 
"Routed!"  he  cried  in  a  high 
wounded  man  pitched  forward  on 
neck. 

"What!"  cried  Gilbert.  "My  God!  it  can't 
be ! " 

"  Utterly  !  "  gasped  the  rider.  "  It  was  that 
accursed  open  plain  ...  the  centre  gave  first,  then 
the  right.  .  .  .  All  the  guns  are  captured  but  two 
...  we  have  lost  thousands  .  .  .  thousands.  .  .  .  " 
He  could  say  no  more,  but  getting  off  his  horse 
and  staggering  to  the  perron,  sank  down  on  it  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

Beside  him  the  sentries  were  laying  his  companion. 
Louis  stooped  over  him.  "Dead,"  he  said  briefly. 
"Well,  Gilbert?" 

The  Marquis  raised  his  head.  "We  must  hold  it 
now,"  he  said  very  quietly,  and  their  hands  met  for 
an  instant. 

But  so  thorough  had  been  Gilbert's  dispositions 
from  the  first  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  do 
except  to  be  on  the  alert.  At  sunset  came  in  another 
fugitive  who  reported  that  Charette,  having  covered 
La  Rochejaquelein's  retreat,  v/as  said  to  be  falling 
back  on  Chantonnay.  Dusk  was  falling  before  a 
sudden  little  ourst  of  musketry  in  the  direction  of 
the  village  warned  the  defenders.  A  little  later  the 
Marquis,  guessing  at  the  presence  of  sharpshooters 
on  the  avenue  side— the  light  was  too  bad  to  be  sure 
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-gave  the  order  to  fire  from  the  Marquise's  bedroom, 
m  which  as  the  largest  room  on  the  first  floor,  he  had 
ensconced  himself  A  minute  or  two  afterwards  an 
answering  crash  of  glass  along  the  front  of  the  house 
showed  his  surmise  to  be  correct. 

•  "^^flf-  S^^^^'e'^'s  bill!"  ejaculated  Louis,  laugh- 
ing. "My  poor  aunt— if  she  only  knew!"  He 
bit  at  a  fresh  cartridge,  for,  happening  to  be  in  the 
room,  he  was  firing  with  the  rest. 

But  Gilbert  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "Go  up  and 
take  command  of  the  second  floor  windows,  as  we 
arranged,  he  said.  "And  don't  expose  yourself; 
there  s  no  need.  We  shall  have  to  make  fresh  disi 
positions  if  they  start  firing  at  the  garden  front,  but 
1  do  not,  somehow,  think  they  will.  I  will  send  for 
you  if  It  is  necessary." 

And  the  duel  with  an  unseen  enemy  continued. 

.h.^M^"  ^^"'^  reappeared,  about  an  hour  later,  in 

•  L,  ^^r'^"'^^^  bedroom,  two  of  the  shutters  hung 
riddled  from  their  hinges,  half  a  dozen  of  the  defender! 
lay  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  smoke  and  the  biting  smell  of  gunpowder.  Across 
the  dismantled  bed,  his  fingers  tearing  convulsively 
at  the  blue  silken  coverlet  which  still  adorned  it, 
lay,  coughing,  a  peasant  shot  through  the  lungs, 
floor        ^'■^^^^  ^^^   ministering  to  another  on  the 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  Marquis  quickly,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  begrimed  figure  in  the  doorway. 
"  Nothing  wrong?  ^ 

■  "  ^°^^'"&'"  /^^"fned  Louis  placidly,  coming 
n.  "Except  that  M.  des  Graves  might  come  up 
to  a  couple  of  my  fellows.  But  1  wanted  to  ask 
whether  you  will  spare  me  men  for  a  sortie.  I 
thought  I  would  go  out  by  the  garden  front,  through 
the  pavilion,  and  take  the  foe  in  flank.  It  would  be 
very  neat. 
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The  Marquis  shook  his  head  through  the  noise  of 
the  volley  which  interrupted  the  speaker. 

'•But,  Gilbert,"  urged  the  Vicomte,  coming  closer 
and  dropping  hir  voice,  ''have  you  not  thought  that 
if  they  are  not  soon  dislodged  th^y  may  bring  up 
artillery?  Once  or  twice  I  have  heard  the  unmistak- 
able report  of  a  gun  from  the  direction  of  Chf  ntonnay. 
Of  course  it  may  be  Charette,  one  can't  teii ;  but  if 

the  guns  were  all  lost  but  two Anvhow,  as  things 

go  now  the  chateau  is  useless  for  fugitives,  and," 
—he  dropped  his  voice  still  '"urther,  "the  Blues 
are  thinning  us  down,  while  we  don't  seem  to  be 
making  nicch  impression  on  them." 

As  if  to  point  his  words  there  was  a  crash  behind 
him,  and  a  Venetian  mirror  fell  in  fragments  to  the 
floor.  A  second  later  a  marksman  by  one  of  the 
windows  threw  out  his  arms,  and  twisting  rapidly 
round,  staggered  half  across  the  room  and  fell  at 
their  feet. 

While  Gilbert  and  M.  des  Graves  bent  over  him 
louis  very  coolly  went  to  one  of  the  unshuttered 
windows  and  peered  out  into  the  dusk. 

"  Come  back,  you  madman  ! "  shouted  Gilbert ;  "  I 
have  lost  two  men  at  that  window  already ! " 

"  I  was  only  reconnoitring,"  urged  Louis,  as  he  was 
dragged  away.     "  But  it  is  too  dark  to  see  anything. 
So   much   the    better.  .  .  .  Now  will   you   eive  me 
twenty  men?" 
"No." 

"You  think  I  should  get  knocked  on  the  head?" 
queried  the  Vicomte,  laughing.  "  You  should  know 
my  luck  better  than  that,  mon  ami  ;  I  have  a  charmed 
life,  you  know.  Besides,  better  a  few  out  there  than 
all  in  here.     Am  I  not  right.  Father?" 

"  You  may  be  right,"  began  the  Marquis,  "but " 

He  n'.ver  finished  the  sentence.  Across  it  came  ? 
sound  which  made  an  end  of  it  and  of  his  opposition 
for  ever,  a  sound  which  caused  every  window  in  the 
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house   to   rattle-the  deep,  sullen  boom   of  a  heavy 

*^""*Tt,     "i"l^^*  ^^y^  ***^®"  *  <=0"Ple  of  miles  away: 
1  here  !     exclaimed  Louis  almost  exultantly. 
Gilbert  s  and  the  priest's  eyes  met. 

J^.lV^  T.^^J>•n  "^"^  '^*.  y°"  8^^'"  ^'^  **»«  Marquis 
quietly       "  Will  you  pick   your   men   yourself?      I 

know  they  will  follow  you.     I  will  spare  you  twenty- 
flSr"  '"ost  — say  eighteen  -  from   the  second 

Louis  saluted,  smiling. 

"And  remember,"  went  on  Chateau-Foix  in  an 
altered  voice,  "that  there  are  occasions  on  which  it 
IS  a  mans  duty  to  get  himself  killed.  ...  I  do— I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  one  of  them."  He  stopped 
suddenly  with  a  catch  of  the  breath  and  made  a 
gesture  to  M  des  Graves.  "Give  him  your  bless- 
ing,    he  said.  ^ 

Louis  dropped  to  his  knee,  while  the  priest  com- 
mended  him  to  the  care  of  his  Maker.  When  he  rose 
he  caught  at  the  I  ind  just  uplifted  in  benediction  and 
kissed  It.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  he  saw  Gilbert's 
face.  The  next  instant  he  had  his  hands  on  his 
cousin  s  shoulders. 

"I  promise  you— I  promise  I  won't  get  killed," 
he  said  between  jest  and  earnest,  and  Chateau-Foix 
took  his  hca^  oetween  his  hands  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead. 

Ten  niinutes  later  Louis  with  his  score  of  men 
had  dashed  into  the  dusk  and  the  wind  and  the 
singing  bullets. 

The  minute  hand  had  made  more  than  half  the 
circuit  of  the  Sevres  clock  in  the  Marquise's  boudoir, 
the  dusk  had  deepened  to  dark,  the  sound  of  firing 
had  drifted  away,  before  the  tramp  of  feet  sounded 
again  outside  th'^  little  pavilion  door.  Some  one 
knocked  vigorously  with  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  and  the 
old  man  waiting  anxiously  in  the  passage  hastened 
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to  undo  the  bolts.     His  round  of  lantern     -frht  fell 
on  a  white  scarf  and  a  smiling  mouth. 

"God  be  thanked!  You  are  safe,  H  ..sieur  le 
Vicomte!  he  exclaimed  in  a  grave  voice,  raising 
the  lantern  higher.  * 

"As  you  see,  Antoine.  We  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  have  had  a  great  success,  and  at  but  small  cost. 
Ihey  have  drawn  ofiF." 

Saint-Ermay  mounted  the  step  as  he  spoke,  bare- 
headed  and  flushed,  with  sparkling  eyes.  But  for 
his  disordered  hair  and  his  naked  sword  he  might 
have  been  dancing.  "They  have  drawn  off,"  he 
repeated.     "  Come  in,  men  !  " 

But  Antoine  with  the  lantern  moved  between  the 
young  man  and  his  followers,  blocking  the  narrow 
doorway.  "Yes,  they  have  drawn  off,  M.  Louis 
...  too  late.     Monsieur  le  Marquis " 

"Hit?"  ^ 

"  Half  an  hour  ago.  It  is  good  that  you  are  come 
at  last,  because — because " 

"God!"  said  Louis.  And  he  threw  down  his 
sword. 

They  had  laid  a  mattress  on  the  polished  floor 
ot  the  hall,  just  underneath  the  turn  of  the  great 
staircase,  and  on  this  Gilbert  was  lying  at  full 
length  with  a  cloak  flung  across  him.  On  the 
other  side,  facing  Louis  as  he  put  aside  the 
curtain  that  hung  over  the  doorway,  knelt  M.  des 
Graves,  with  a  stole  over  his  soutane,  and  after  a 
moment  Louis  knew  why  everybody  else  in  the 
hall  was  standing  apart  from  the  kneeling  and  the 
prostrate  figure.  Gilbert  was  making  his  last  con- 
fession—had  made  it,  for  almost  as  the  realisation 
of  the   scene  came   to   him,    Saint-Ermay  saw  the 

^r^^l  '^r  n '^  ''/"'*  '"  absolution.  He  looked  on 
at  what  followed  as  at  something  happening  miles 
away,  with  the  sense  of  not  being  there  at  all  him- 
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M    d*.^  r«        %P^^-^"^   *"^   ^^'^*"t   knelt,   and 
Jf;J      Graves  administered  Viaticum,  Louis  alone 

frozen.  °"       '   ^'"'   ^^"'■^    ^^   ^^^'    motionless    and 

After    a    while    he    became    aware    that    M.    des 

foS  "'o/"?h"^.-"  ^'^"  '°  ^'"»'  ^"d  he  went 
T^lh      ^    the    disarray    of   Gilbert's    clothing, 

hardly  conscious;  he  saw  only  his  face,  of  an 
unearthly  pallor,  accentuated  to  a  startling  degree 
by  his  scattered  black  hair  and  by  the  dar/cusSon 
i's"sU"^ErM  ^'^-^^f^-  A^  L°"'^  knelt  down  Cy 
a^d  smiled'lt^?;^""   ^°°'^'   "^  ^"'^^  -"-^^^l/ 

'TwlhTo -^'"''-^^.'^'h^^^"''  •  •  •  ^^yo"  promised." 
the  Vi" mte  ,  ^ely  '^  "'^'^  ^°"^  '  "  ^''^^^'"^^^ 

H«?J^K^'"'  !i''*'^'       ^"^   "S^ht   hand   into  his.      *'Mv 
dear  boy,  dou  t  >ou  know  .  .  .  that  you  saved  S 

Nowyoucan  hold  the  place  .  .  .  till  £harette  comes 
up.  .  .  .       His  voice  failed  suddenly,  and   he  shut 
his  eyes  with  a  little  sigh  as  though  he  were  tired 
and  the  last  word  said.  ' 

bre«J  a^s°"h^   h.^'.  "'"^^hing    the  cold   hand   to  his 
Dreast  as  he  bent  over  him.      "O    Gilbert— don't 

•  .  .  1  cant  let  you  go  now.  ..." 

A  gust  of  wind  swept  into  the*  hall,  and  the  candle 
flames  bent  before  it.  The  priest,  kneeling  modon! 
ess  on  he  other  side,  with  a'^hand  on  Chafeau-Foix' 
left  wrist,  began  to  take  his  crucifix  from  his  sash 

Louis  saw  ,t    and   stretched   out  a   barring  arm 

•  Hei;Ct?''J  T  ?"^  '*  ^^^^^•"'  he  said  fi^ercely! 
..  M  A  r  ^-^d-he  IS  not  going  to  die  ! "  His  look 
at  M.  des  Graves  was  defiance. 

^^""1  *i',.,f"sr':  the  priest  put  the   little  crucifix 

"  Lav"it  trr'  ^''^f/  ^'^^  i"'°  ^°"^^'  «^"  hand! 
Lay  It  ^here  yourself,  my  dear  child,  when   it   is 
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time,"  he  said,  and  in  the  inexorable  tenderness  of 
his  gaze  the  young  man  saw  that  the  end  was 
indeed  come. 

Suddenly  Gilbert  reopened  his  eyes,  and  looked 
slowly  from  one  to  the  other.  Louis  felt  the  hand 
between  his  own  contract  a  little,  and  heard  a 
whisper  of  his  name.  He  stooped  £int.  kissed  the 
Marquis  on  the  mouth.  The  tears  were  running 
down  his  face  like  rain.  "Good-bye,  Gilbert,  good- 
bye!" he  whispered  brokenly.  "Good-bye  .  .  . 
good-bye  .  .  .  ." 

"Lift  him  up  a  little,"  came  the  priest's  voice, 
quiet  and  unshaken,  and  Louis  raised  his  dyin^ 
cousin  in  his  arms  till  his  head  rested  on  his  own 
shoulder.  Everybody  in  the  hall  was  kneeling 
round,  and  many  were  sobbing  unrestrainedly.  M. 
des  Graves  began  the  commendatory  prayer  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  Gilbert  moved  his  head  a  little 
on  Louis'  breast,  looked  at  the  priest,  smiled  very 
faintly,  and  died  without  a  struggle. 

In  the  low  murmur  of  prayers  rising  round  them 
Louis  kneit  on,  holding  Gilbert's  body  in  his  arms. 
At  last,  kissing  i.lm  again,  he  laid  him  gently  down. 
Still  looking  at  him  as  he  lay  there,  he  groped  with 
one  hand  for  the  litde  rrucifix  which  he  had  put 
on  the  floor  beside  him  and,  finding  it,  laid  it  on 
his  cousin's  wounded  breast  and  folded  his  hands 
over  it.  Then  he  got  rather  suddenly  to  his  feet, 
saying  aloud  (though  he  did  not  know  it) :  "  Is 
that  all?"  ' 

And  then  he  saw,  standing  by  the  curtained  door- 
way, grim  and  blood-stained,  his  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  the  Chevalier  de  Charette,  and  behind  him 
other  faces. 

"You  have  come  too  late,"  he  said. 
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'  Moil  fiance  ddrt  sous  l.i  noire  terre 
paiib  \a  froidc  toiube  il  rcve  dt-  m.us, 
Lai>,f/.nu)i  pUurer,  ma  )  einc  csl  amcic, 
l.aisst;/..|n..l  t;innr  el  \eiller.  nia  mere  • 
Les  pleiirs  iiu  suiu  dou\.'' 

—  Li;<:().Nii.;  I)K  LiM. 


Cliristim. 


1  ML   tvvo  women   in   their  black  draperies  came   up 

he    wide   staircase    together   in    silence,    but   at   the 

U^p^the  elder  paused  and  put  her  hand  on  the  other's 

"Dear  child,    i  think   you    are    too    tired    to    read 
lo  me  this  evening. 

Madame      I   love  to  do  it  ;    please  let  me   come   a 
the  usual    ime. 

/nd  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix,  after  she  had 
gjven  her  a  kiss,  watched  her  for  a  moment  as 
she  went  along  the  landing,  before  she  too  entered 
her  own  room. 

^  Only  the  firelight  illumined  it,  for,  though  but  five 

n.  Sf  '  '^  ^T^'  '^"i''^  ^'''^  ""^^'^^'-  '^^^^  Marquise 
lit  the  candles  on  her  escritoire,  unlocked  a  drawer 
and,  taking  out  a  little  packet  of  papers  tied  with 
a  black  ribbon,  laid  them  in  front  of  her  on  the 
rosewood  and   sat  back   m    her  chan,   he,    hands   in 

There  are  boine  letters  which  a   woman  knows  by 
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heart,  and  which  she  yet  reads  every  day.     Of  such 
was   the    letter  in   the    bund!-     before    Madame  de 
Chateau-Foix  ;    she  had   read   it  daily  for  the  last 
three  and  a   half    months.      But   this  evening  she 
was   slow  to  spread   it  out  as  heretofore,   and   she 
knew  whence  proceeded  this  hesitation.     That  letter 
—  Gilbert's   last,    written  months   before   his  death, 
found   on   him    and  sent  to  her  by  M.  des  Graves 
—that   lette-   bade   her  do  a  thing  which   she   had 
not    yet   been    able   to   bring   herself  to  do.      And 
this  disobeyed  request,  this  injunction  ever  speaking 
from   the  pages  of    the   last   memorial    she  had   of 
her  dead  son,  was  a   living   reproach   to  the   poor 
woman,  and   gave  a  sharper  sting  to   her  agonies 
of  grief.     Yet  she  h^d  instinctively  fought  against 
the  command.      She   had   told   herself  that  Gilbert 
was    quixotic,    like    his    father  — and    like    M.    des 
Graves.      But   she   knew   that   she   would   yield    in 
the  end,  and  now,  having  made  up  her  mind  that 
what  he  asked  should  be  done  by  Christmas  Day, 
she  had  bui  a  matter  of  thirty-six  hours  or  so  left. 
And   surely  she  had  conquered  her  repugnance  at 
last. 

She  untied  the  bundL  and  spread  out  the  first 
letter — not  very  long,  worn  and  crumpled,  strongly 
creased  at  the  folds  and  marked  in  the  middle  with 
a  long  br.)wn  stain.  The  other  two  of  the  trinity, 
treasured  but  less  sacred,  she  knew  by  heart  also 
— i\I.  des  Graves'  long  compassionate  epistle,  and 
Louis'  heart-broken  scrawl.  And  she  read  the  first 
once  more,  with  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes.  "  O 
Gilbert,  Gilbert,  I  will  do  it !  Oh,  forgive  me  that 
I  have  been  so  long  !  But  it  was  hard  l"'  The  tears 
trickled  through  her  ringless  fingers,  and  one  fell 
quietly  on  the  ink  of  the  letter  and  blurred  it. 

But  when  Lucienne  tapped  at  the  door  some  twenty 
minutes  later,  it  was  a  gentle  and  composed  voice 
without  trace  of  tears  which  bade  her  enter.     The 
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aJVhilJ'tfn'^*'  u°^  'y'"«^  «"  ^h«  «>fa  as  was  her  habit 
at^this  hour ;  she  was  sitting  in  a  gre  .  chair  by  the 

down**on  "th!"S*''  *^i^^l"S^  *  *="^^'°"  off  'he  sofa,  sat 
ortSe^eU'r^^o^l^^  ^-  ^-^  -  -e 

he?^Sfir^*''a'ilv^?i}^,!'^^*"  *°  P»"  >'ght!y  over 
she  Mked.  Wilham  come  back  from  Bury  ?  " 

rmlm  '^'?  u°^  ''"°'^'   ^^^dame.     I   have  been  in  mv 
room.     I  hope  so,  for  it  is  snowing  fast."  ^ 

Madam/d^J^hT.  """S  ^''P*^'  ^"°^  now."obser   .d 
masTve."    ^^^^'^^^'''o"^-     "To-morrow  is  Chr  st 

toiav  •"^h.'"°^^*'*-  *  "^''^•     '"The"  ••  is  a  vear  ag.> 
to-day,     she  said  in  a  low  voir*»    «»«in,»a  i     T        j 

Jhfs""?  las  a  cSmZu^'  "^"^^  *'^'  '''' ^^^""^  ^-- 

The  fingers  still  caressed  her  hair,  and  the  eve^ 

above  her  looked  down  at  her  very  kindly  ^'' 

.  ••  put  I  have  learnt  much  since  then  anH 

most  of  all  from  you,  Madame."  "«"••.  and 

MJrauise"'*«'vi'P'i?-^  k  ^''°"'  ""^^  ^^"^ ' "  said  the 
Marquise.        You  had  better  go  to  another  teacher  " 

from"vou""  sh';''^H^'''f  u    ' ^^^^'  ^"^««^'  M^SamC 

-  T^^ese  lk.t  thrf    '  ^"k  ''^  ^y^"  ^^"-^  f"»  of  'ear.. 
Ihese  last  three  months  ...  how  you  have  bome 

'I   .    .    .   Kjn,    1   cannot  say   what    I    wnnlH  f "     <:»,« 

fess,on   to    make    to   you ;    it  wYll   show  you   that" 
« rang -and  you,   too.     Every  day    I    have    beer 
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putting  off  telling  you,  because  it  was  difficult  for 
me.  .  .  .  Gilbert  wished  you — if  he  were  killed — to 
marry." 

Lucienne  slowly  drew  away  from  her  support  and 
put  her  hands  over  her  face.     Was  she  horrified  ? 

"  It  was  his  thought  for  you,  Lucienne,"  went  on 
the  poor  mother,  as  if  pleading  an  excuse.  **  He  did 
not  want  your  life  to  br  spoiled.  That  is  easy  for  me 
to  understand.  But  he  went  further :  he  named  the 
man  he  wished  you  to  marry.  Perhaps  you  could 
guess  him?" 

She  was  trying  to  spare  the  girl,  not  realising  that 
she  was  but  prolonging  her  pain. 

•'  He  wished  you,  if  you  wished  it  too,  to  marry 
Louis." 

It  was  done!  Why  did  Lucienne  not  speak? 
And  she  was  shaking  all  over.  A  wave  of  pity  went 
over  the  Marquise,  and  she  bent  forward  and  put 
her  arms  about  her  shoulders. 

'•There  .  .  .  there  ...  we  will  not  speak  of  it 
again.  I  should  not  have  told  you  yet,  my  dear.  Of 
course  it  seems  strange  to  you — poor,  poor  child  I " 

But  the  quivering  body  drew  away  from  her 
embrace.  "  Don't  touch  me,  Madame ! "  cried 
Lucienne  wildly,  dropping  her  hands  and  almost 
pushing  the  Marquise  away.  "  I  am  not  fit  for  you 
to  touch— I  should  never  have  been  fit  o  be  Gilbert's 
wife.  ..." 

But  Madame  de  Chateau-Foix,  seeing  her  pro- 
found agitation,  did  not  take  these  self-accusations 
very  seriously.  "Tell  me,  child,"  she  said  tenderly, 
"what  is  wrong.  Tell  me  — Gilbert  would  have 
wished  it." 

And  Lucienne,  too  overwrought  to  soften  the 
blow,  gasped  out:  "I  knew  Gilbert's  wish.  He 
gave  me  up  last  March." 

The  Marquise  fell  back  in  her  chair  as  though  she 
had  been  shot  through  the  heart.     Her  face  changed 
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her  iioT in" .n "^^  T'"^"'"-     Then  there  issued  from 
-  Why  ?'"  '"human   voice,    the  single  word  : 

At  the  look  on  her  face  Lucienne's  rapidly  mount- 
ing hysteria  was  stayed  for  a  moment,  and,  not  for  her 
own  sake,  but  for  this  stricken  mother's,  she  tried  to 
put  the  thmg  less  nakedly.     But  there  was  no  way 

loved  L^ut-t^^ht^Tc^*^"  ''^-"^  '°-^  -^'  -^  ^'^-^ 

foZnT  K^\u"  ^"^.^1'  ■^''^"*^^'  ^'hile  the  two  women 
faced  each  other,  w,th  a  chasm  like  a  grave  sprung 

Me    thel*        /•  ^^''  ...  it  is  all  part  of  a 

But  mercifully  Lucienne  either  did  not  hear  or  did 
not  understand.  Twisting  her  hands  togSher  she 
burst  out:  -Gilbert  was  111  that  was  gen^erous  and 
noble.     Loujs  and  I  we  saw  each  ?ther  so  often 

.  .  .  we  could  not  help  it  .  .  .  when  he  came  to  the 
Tuilenes,  but  we  never,  never  meant  to  speak  of  it 
Then  one  day  .  .  .  it  was  not  Louis'  fault  .  it  a U 
came  out  .  .  .  but  he  left  me,  he  left  me.  .  .  ".  You 
do  believe  me  Madame  !  M.  des  Graves  believed 
me.  .  .  I  did  try  never  to  think  of  him  .  vou 
do  believe  It?  •  The  last  note  in  her  voice'  was 
ominous  of  the  breaking  point 

The  Marquise  had  risen,  and,  withdrawn  a  little 

tTe   floor     "^/T"%i°""^^  f^^''-^  crouched  on 
the   floor.     '•  I   do  not  know  what  to  believe  "  she 

said  at  last.     "Every  one  seems  to  have  known  of 
this-this  disgraceful  affair  but  myself"' 

"But  Gilbert  did  that  to  spare  you  I  "  cried  the  girl 

you-he  told  me  so  himself.     He  found  out  about 
Louis  and  me,  and  he  gave  me  up  .  .  .  Don't  you  see 

u'ndeist^o^.''  'T  ^'^^-'^  ^P^"  "^  ^"'  '^*^-"-  he 
But  the  Marquise  gave  no  sign,  and  after  a  minute 
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or  two  <>£  deadly  silence  Lucienne's  nerves  gave  way, 
and  sin.  ...g  to  the  floor  she  broke  into  sobs  full  of 
fragmentary  entreaties  in  which  Gilbert's  name  was 
mingled,  and  out  of  which  detached  itself  at  last,  in 
tortured  and  direct  appeal :  *'  Gilbert,  Gilbert,  if  you 
were  here  you  would  explain.  ..." 

Madame  de  Chateau-Foix'  hands  clenched  them- 
selves. "Silence,  girl!  What  right  have  you  now 
to  call  on  that  saint  in  Paradise?  After  deceiving 
him,  deceiving  me,  posing  to  Sir  William  and  all 
the  household  as  his  widowed  betrothed,  you  have 
the  audacity  to  talk  about  explaining  and  under- 
standing !  Explain,  indeed  !  It  is  a  pity  that  Louis 
is  not  here  to  explain  !     I  always " 

The  sobbing  girl  flared  up  with  extraordinary 
ardour.  "You  shall  not  say  anything  about  Louis! 
You  have  always  misjudged  and  belittled  him — and 
yet  he  did  what  one  man  in  a  million  would  not  have 
done — and  did  it  for  Gilbert's  sake.  If  any  one  was 
to  blame  it  was  I  —  not  he  .  .  .  no,  a  thousand 
thousand  times  not  he !  He  was  no  less  noble 
hearted  than  Gilbert,  no  less  self-sacrificing.  .  .  . 
And  if  you  knew,  you  would  not  be  so  cruel  to 
me,  for  it  is  all  over  now  .  .  .  since  he  is  dead." 

Between  the  fire  of  her  beginning  and  the  pro- 
found, hopeless  conviction  of  her  tone  at  the  end, 
the  Marquise's  wrath  was  stayed  for  a  moment. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  ejaculated. 

**  Why,  Louis  was  killed  this  morning.  Did  you 
not  know?"  asked  Lucienne  simply. 

Madame  de  Chateau-Foix  stared  at  her.  "  The  girl 
is  out  of  her  mind,"  she  said  slowly  to  herself. 

**  I  dreamed  of  it  all  last  night,"  went  on  Lucienne 
with  a  horrible  calm,  "and  about  midday  I  knew  that 
it  was  true.  I  can  see  him  now  ...  I  think  it  did 
not  hurt  him  much  ...  he  was  very  tired  .  .  .  but 
he  lies  there  quite  cold  now — and  dead,  dead.  ..." 
And  exclaiming,  in  accents  of  breathless  horror  and 
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longing,  "Louis,  Louis,  my  love,  my  love '"she  knelt 
upnght  and  gazed   with  clasped   h^ands  and  dilated 

^And  ^Tn  °?h'^"iv;°°'"  '?°^  ^^^  ^'•°"'  ^'^her  of  them 
turned  hi  h    A^^    Marquise,   having  shudderingly 
ofTd.vTno.  f^  V    ^^%'^"'^  direction,  was  conscious 
ulfecc   K  T  ^?^u"^  °^  '■^"^^  ^*  not  beholding  the 
lifeless  body  cf  her  nephew  stretched  on  that  tract 

the'^E?;rh^^^^  !,"  ^I'^'^^h  ^^^^  •"  shadow,  between 

fnVh.enJ3    .^f""*,,'^^    !.°^^'     ^^«    ^^s    thoroughly 
frightened,  though  she  did  not  show  it. 

"  Lur^e^e"^5."'?^'?  '°   *^^   S^'""'    ^"^    ^hook    her. 
Lucienne,  stop  I    I  cannot  have  this  I     Wake  ud 

Bn't  T"^  '°"'''°^  ^?""^^^-     There  is  nothing  there?' 

But  Lucienne  still  gazed  at  the  same  placi,  till  the 

passion  of  love  and  despair  in  her  eyes  was  swamped 

th^^re  "r^  *•'5^P^  ^^'•'•°^-     "Yes,  there  is  SSod 

to  ston  k^  "?!  'm  H  P°°'  ^(.''^^^^  •  •  •  ^"d  no  one 
to  stop  It.  O  Madame,  what  shall  I  do?  He  is 
dying  there  and  I  cannot  help  him  !"  She  caugit 
the  Marquise's  dress  in  a  fierce  and  frightened  Jin 
and,  cowering  on  the  ground,  hid  her^face  agffi 
n  h^r  r^Cld  "^r  ?.^^«,^" '  F^!^'  nothing  but  flarm 
he  „•  1  •?u'u''°"*"rr''  ^^  S't  down  and  to  draw 
the  g"-)  w,th  her,  and  Lucienne  knelt  there  clutching 

tin  'fhnc"/^^^"  "^''^  paroxyms  of  almost  tearless  sobs, 
n  hi     fA*"^'-"^^'^  exhausted,  and  she  slipped  down 
to  her  old  position  against  the  elder  woman's  kneer 

There  was  then  presented  to  Madame  de  Ch^teau- 
i^oix  one  of  the  great  opportunities  of  life,  which 
when     hey  come  unannounced,   go  sometimes  unl 

tW^"""l-'  '"'^^-  ^"^  '^^  Marquise  d  d  reaHse 
that  something  great  was  being  demanded  of  her 

aCot  ^^  '""^  ^^'"•^"  '^  ^''  °"*'ook  that  ?t  was 
t^  f  S^°!J'^  J"^^  P^^^''^'  but  that  for  the  very 
sake  of  the  dead  son  whose  memory  it  seemed  to 
outrage  she  must  try  to  respond  to  tie  call  Mor^ 
over,  she  knew  that  she  must  respond  at  once-not 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  when  the  bitterness  a^id 
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shock  had  a  little  passed,  but  now,  at  this  very 
moment.  Yet  in  that  half- hour  of  tension  and 
reflection,  while  she  mechanically  tried  to  soothe  the 
girl,  she  saw  that  she  was  about  to  do  one  of  those— 
to  her — fantastic  actions,  one  of  those  "things  which 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  do,"  as  she  would  have 
phrased  it,  such  as  she  had  sometimes  carped  at  in 
her  husband,  or  Gilbert,  or  M.  des  Graves.  She 
did  not  realise  what  the  result  would  be ;  that  she 
would  gain  Lucienne  for  ever;  perhaps,  indeed, 
she  never  realised  that  she  had  need  to  gain  her. 
For  Felicite  de  Chantemerle  had  not  the  gift  of  clear 
thinking;  and  so,  happily,  \  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  consider  that  Gilbert,  with  the  best  intentions, 
had  been  guilty  of  a  measure  of  duplicity  towards 
her.  To  her  mind  his  course  of  action  was  right, 
because  he  had  taken  it,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter.  Her  love  for  her  son  had  made  it  hard 
to  bear  patiently  the  news  that  another  man  had 
been  preferred  before  him,  but  the  same  love  would 
carry  her  over  this  crisis — her  love  and  her  rather 
childlike  belief  that  if  she  did  not  act  as  he  would 
have  acted  she  would  never  attain  to  his  company 
in  those  blessed  regions  whither  she  never  doubted 
he  had  gone — regions  which,  all  unconsciously,  she 
now  desired  less  for  their  own  sake  than  because  he 
would  be  there. 

The  great  effort  which  she  made  at  last  was 
scarcely  perceptible  in  her  voice.  "Lucienne,  look 
at  me  ...  I  am  Gilbert's  mother,  and  if  he  could 
forgive  this  I  must  learn  to.  I  promised  him  once 
that  I  would  be  a  mother  to  you,  and  I  have  tried 
to  keep  my  promise.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  faileu 
many  times ;  I  have  failed  most  of  all  to-night.  .  .  . 
But  I  am  an  old  woman,  Lucienne,  and  I  have 
always  been  jealous  for  my  son — perhaps  you  cannot 
understand  that,  but  you  may  some  day.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  .    .  .   others  .    .   .   have 
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taken  everything,  and  that  he  was  always  rea.fy  to 
give,  and  never  got  the  appreciation  he  deserved, 
but  /  knew  ;  he  was  my  boy,  my  very  own.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  I  was  afraid  that  I  loved  him  too  much, 
and  that   God  would  take  him  from  me.  .  .  .  And 

now  He  has  taken   him.  .  .  .  Some  day— not  yet 

I  shall  learn  to  thank  Him  for  the  death  He  has 
sent  him.  ..."  She  struggled  for  a  moment,  and 
went  on:  "Since  I  was  allowed  to  be  his  mother, 
I  must  be  worthy  of  it.  And  so,  my  dear  child, 
we  will  put  away  ...  all  this  ...  and  you  shall  be 
my  daughter  really  .  .  .  if  you  can  care  for  a  mother 

who  has  loved  her  son  too  much 

Now,   my  child,   vou  must  be 

brave,  and  remember  that  because  we  have  not  heard 
from  Louis  since  November  it  probably  only  means 
that  his  letters  have  miscarried.  And  he  will  soon  be 
here— he  will  soon  be  here!  You  shall  have  him, 
I  promise  you  !  "  She  stroked  the  head  on  her  breast. 
'•  My  poor  child,  what  you  have  suffered  !  " 

"  But  Louis  is  dead,"  repeated  Lucienne.  "  Do 
not  tell  me  that  he  will  come,  for  that  hurts  more  .  .  . 
and  in  time,  perhaps,  I  shall  get  used  to  it  .  .  .  like 
all  the  other  things.  .  .  ." 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Marquise,  fighting  down 
her  fears,  "you  are  very  greatly  overwrought.  All 
these  fancies  come  from  what  you' have  gone  through  ; 
when  you  are  better  you  will  forget  them.  Now  kiss 
me,  and  go  and  bathe  your  eyes.  .  .  .  That's  right." 
She  studied  the  girl's  marreo  face  for  a  moment. 
"An  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me,  my  dear;  yes, 
I  believe  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan.  Only  this 
afternoon  Lady  Milton  was  telling  Amelia  of  the 
benefit  which  her  daughter  has  derived  from  the 
waters  of  Bath.  I  shall  most  certainly  take  you  to 
Bath  after  Christmas." 
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Downstairs  in  the  hall  Sir  William,  with  a  very 
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grave  face,  was  reading  to  his  son  and  daughter, 
out  of  the  newspaper  which  he  had  brought  over 
from  Bury,  the  belated  and  scanty  news  of  the  irre- 
trievable disaster  which  had  overtaken  the  Vendean 
army  at  Le  Mans  twelve  days  before. 

••  Practically  cut  to  pieces,^'  he  summed  up,  finish- 
ing.    «« Good  God,  how  shall  we  tell  them  !  '^ 
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"Ah,  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain. 
•  •  .  .  . 

The  hours  ebb  fast  of  this  one  day 
When  blood  may  yet  be  nobly  shed." 

—A.  H.  Clough,  Pesckiera, 

It  was  not  yet  dawn.     In  the  darkness  of  the  Bois 

t^A^T^'^^^^  ^^^^  "^'"^  ^^^^  a  horrible  irony), 
huddled  together  for  warmth,  wet  to  the  skin  with 
the  frozen  rain,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  with  the 

rJlL  u^\^?\.^''''^^''^y^  ^"  that  the  terrible 
catastrophe  at  Le  Mans  had  left  of  the  Vendear^  host 
waited  for  the  dawn  and  death.  Eighty  thousand 
souls,  men,  women,  and  children,  they  had  crossed 
nnl."'^  sixty-five  days  ago ;  a  bare  six  thousand 
now  remained  to  die  in  this  corner  of  Brittany, 
hemmed  in  between  two  rivers  and  the  sea. 

rhr,^/"°"°^'   "^^iS^    *^^y  should    never   see,   was 
Christmas  Eve.     Yesterday  morning,  with  the  Re- 
publicans  on  their  heels,  they  had  marched  into  the 
ittle  town  of  Savenay  ;  last  night  they  had  taken  up 
their  stand  on  the  rising  ground  above  it,  and  all 
through  the  hours  of  darkness,  like  birds  of  prey, 
the  legions  of  the  Republic  had  gathered,  twenty 
thousard  strong  under  great  names,  Marceau,  Tilly, 
Westermann,  Tci^ber,    to   exterminate    the    forlorn 
remnant  of  a  once  victorious  foe.     And  they,  too. 
waited  for  the  dawn.  ...  /-  ^""» 
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In  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the  wood,  at  the 
ver^  end  of  the  Vendean  lines,  near  a  miserable  fire, 
which  the  rain  had  half  extinguished,  a  young  man 
was  sitting  against  a  tree  with  the  head  of  another 
on  his  knees.  The  prostrate  man  was  wrapped  in 
what  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  hangings  of  a  bed, 
flowered  brown  and  yellow  ;  he  who  was  sitting  up 
wore  what  had  once  been  the  brilliant  uniform  of  a 
garde -du- corps,  tattered  now  and  faded  beyond  all 
recognition,  A  blood-stained  and  very  dirty  rag  was 
tied  round  his  forehead,  and  his  hair  fell  unkempt 
about  his  shoulders  ;  he  looked  pinched  with  cold  and 
fatigue,  but  his  eyes  were  steady.  It  was  Louis  de 
Saint-Ermay.  Round  the  two,  clad,  some  of  them, 
in  the  most  fantastic  garments,  some  merely  in  their 
rags,  lay  all  that  remained  of  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  odd  men  who,  nine  months  before,  had  called  on 
the  Marquis  de  Chateau-F'^ix  to  lead  them  to  victory. 
There  were  just  thirteen. 

As  he  sat  there  waiting  in  the  fine  cold  rain,  warm 
only  where  the  weight  of  the  wounded  man  and  a 
little  of  his  covering  lay  across  his  knees,  there  swept 
before  the  Vicomte  all  the  issues  of  the  past  four 
months.  Since  Gilbert  had  died  in  his  arms,  what 
a  rosary  of  disasters  had  been  theirs  to  tell  1  It  had 
been  a  chaplet  of  desperate  fighting,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  a  bitter  tide,  a  contest  fought  and  refought  over 
every  foot  of  Vendean  soil ;  but  the  beads,  as  they 
slipped  in  memory  through  the  fingers,  spoke  only 
of  the  gradual  quenching  of  the  light  of  victory,  of 
the  appearance  of  disunion,  of  their  double  defeat 
at  La  Tremblay  and  at  Cholet  in  mid-October,  with 
Bonchamps  and  Lescure  mortally  wounded,  and,  as 
its  consequence,  the  thrice  fatal  decision  to  leave  their 
own  province  and  to  press  on  northwards  of  the  Loire. 
Then  that  never-to-be-forgotten  crossing  of  the  wide 
river,  with  the  smoke  of  their  burning  villages  behind 
them,   Bonchamps'  death  on  the  further  bank,  and 
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Lescure's,  horribly  protracted,  on  the  march  through 

column  miles  in  length,  hampered  with  old  and 
wounded,  with  children  and  women,  the  exodus  of 
an  entire  people,  with  a  young  man  of  one-and- 
twenty  for  its  leader.  Then,  when  Normandy  was 
reached  at  last,  the  abortive  attack  on   the   port  of 

wit"h 'ii!:  TST'^'i^  ^y  ^^^  ^'^  ^'■o'"  England  for 
which  they  had  hoped  ;  and  after  that,  the  a|onisinir 
retreat,  marked  by  combats  at  every  halting-place, 
with  forces  dwindling  day  by  day,  till  the  finll  overl 
throw  at  Le  Mans,  with  its  whirlwind  of  slaughter. 

;.;rvivpHtth  ^  ^^  were  not  enough,  for  those  who 
survived  it  the  scenes  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire,  when 
the  remnant  attempted  to  recross  the  river  to  die  in 
Vendee  and  found  it  impossible  for  want  of  boats, 
when,  by  a  cruel  mistake,  Stofflet  and  La  Rochel 
jaquelein  traversed  it  with  a  handful  of  followers 
only  to  fall,  probably,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on 
the  other  side.  Then,  their  general  separated  from 
them  for  ever  and  their  last  hope  of  safety  vanished, 
the  influx  of  the  courage  of  despair  which  bade  most 
of  them  turn  to  bay  and  die  here,  sword  in  hand. 

ctin  f    .K      K*^"^  '■5'^  ""'^'^"^  ^0"'s'  thoughts  went 
still  further  backwards.     Centuries  ago  he  had  led  a 

^•fr2"u  ^i""^  irresponsible  life  in  Paris,  agreeablv 
gilded  by  danger  and  intrigue,  but  not  shot  through, 
like  this  existence,  in  every  hour,  every  minute,  at 
Zl'l  ^°°Tr?-;y'th  the  aeed  for  endurance.  Centuries 
ago  he  and  Gilbert  had  stood  with  an  Englishman  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways  at  Cande  ;  how  well-though 
distantly-he  had  remembered  it  the  other  day,  when 
they  marched  through  the  place.  And  the  peasant 
whom  centuries  ago  he  had  watched  talking  at  mid- 
night with  Gilbert  and  La  Rouerie  he  had  seen  since 
riding  into  Laval  to  join  them,  his  Chouans  behind 
nim.  1  hese  memories,  woven  of  threads  which 
seemed  to  be  torn   from   different  existences,   were 
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confusing,  phantasmagoric.  How  far  away  seemei 
even  that  amazing  night  when  Gilbert  had  given  ui 
to  him  his  clai..i,  when  he  had  welcomed  with  jo^ 
the  call  to  arms,  before  he  had  learnt  what  that  cal" 
was  to  mean. 

But  Gilbert's  weight  in  his  hold,  his  head  on  hi- 

breast,  his  own  kisses,  the  look  on  his  face  when  h< 

lay  dead,  those  things  were  always  near.     It  wa< 

partly  for  them,  for  all  that  made  Gilbert's  memor) 

dear  and  sacred  to  him,  that  he  had  followed  to  thij 

bitter  end  the  failing  fortunes  of  the  cause,  instead  o 

throwing  down  a  sword  grown  blunted,  and  turning, 

as  he  might  have  done  at  Granville,  to  find  safety 

—and  something   more  — across  the  sea.     He  had 

never  really  contemplated  that  alternative,  but  he  had 

thought  to  himself  once  or  twice  that,  if  there  were 

such  a  thing  as  a  meeting  beyond  i.ie  grave,  Gilbert 

would  approve  him.     And  in  that  case  the  moment 

of  approbation  was  very  near  now. 

Louis  was  not  disturbed  at  the  prospect;   he  had 
faced  it  too  often.     And  amid  the  wreck  of  everything 
that  makes  a  man's  life,  of  family  ties,  of  high  and 
warlike  hopes,  of  love  itself,  he  had  retained  a  kind  of 
serenity— a  gift  not  always  to  be  found  in  conjunction 
with  a  brilliant  and   reckless  courage  such  as  his 
and  proportionately  the  more  valuable  in  the  hour 
of  disaster.     Yet  Gilbert  was  dead  ;    M.  des  Graves 
was  gone  — killed  or  taken  at  Le  Mans,   he   knew 
not    which  — he    should    never  see   Lucienne    now. 
She  would   be  making    holly  wreaths  in    England 
to-day.  ...  * 

He  shivered  suddenly,  and  gently  removing  the 
head  of  his  wounded  follower  from  his  knee,  replaced 
the  coverlet  over  him,  and,  getting  to  his  feet,  began 
to  pace  up  and  down  to  keep  warm.  The  doglike 
eyes  of  Toussaint  Leli^vre  followed  him  from  the 
ground  as  he  went.  Here  and  there  a  head  w?is 
raised  to  look  at  him.     But  not  all  were  sleeping  or 
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pretending   to  sleep.     Many   were  on   their   knees- 
and  under  a  tree  two  young  men.  tinishinir  a  lone 
conversation,  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  farewell. 
It  grew  a  little  lighter.     Louis  beat  his  arms  about 

c/-5  ^"  •i*"^'*  ^"  '/'^'^^''^  ^"  ^•'•'  but  his  lips  were  too 
stiff  Like  everybody  else,  he  was  wet  to  the  bone. 
tor  his  uniform  was  more  than  threadbare,  and  he  liad 
no  cloak.  But  only  two  things  mattered  now  :  this 
nerve-trying  waiting  for  a  death  to  which  one  was 
resigned -and  Lucienne.  ...  He  thrust  a  hand 
beneath  his  coat  and  felt  her  miniature  on  his  breast. 
Into  whose  possession  would  it  fall  .  .  .   afterwards? 

h,Z,  J  1  1"  '  ^^.  '''"'■^^  stripping,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  looking  down  at  his  rags.  At  the  last  he 
would  kiss  It ;  that  was  the  only  farewell  he  could  make. 

for^f^^^"/^'  ?u'-  ""^  ^''^^"'^  S^'^^"^  ^^"^^  "ding  a  dim 
form.         Is  that  you,  M.  de  Saint-Ermay  ?" 

Louis  drew  himself  up  and  saluted.  Bernard  de 
Marigny  leant  his  tall  figure  from  the  saddle.  "  How 
many  men  have  you  left,  Moni;ieur?" 

"fourteen,"  replied  the  Vicomte ;  -and  one 
woundecl. 

Marigny  made  a  gesture.  "Not  enough!  We 
are  going  to  attack  directly  it  is  light.  Since  they 
are  three  to  one  it  is  better  than  waiting  for  them. 
It  you  had  had  fifty  men  I  would  have  given  you  the 
torlorn  hope.  As  it  is  you  must  stay  here.  I  shall 
place  a  coupla  of  guns  in  this  corner  of  the  wood, 
with  your  men  and  those  of  M.  des  Nouhes.  Yoil 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  it  long,  but  remain  as  long 
as  possible,  and  then— save  the  guns  if  you  can." 

Very  good,  mon  general,"  replied  Louis  tranquilly, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  a  surprisingly  keen  pang 
of  disappointment.  «« Who  will  lead  the  forlorn 
hope  then  ? 

"La  Roche-Saint-Andre,  probably." 
"Lucky  devil !  "  observed  Louis.     "He  will  have 
a  chance  to  get  warm." 
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Marigny  turned  his  horse.  "We  shall  all  be 
equally  cold  to-night,"  he  said  significantly.  ''Good- 
bye, Saint-Ermay.  "  He  wrung  Louis'  hand  and  rode 
back. 

And  as  the  light  filtered  a  little  more  rapidly  through 
the  leafless  tree,  drawing  on  to  the  fatal  dawn,  tne 
wood  began  to  stir.  Some  even  made  shift  to  relight 
the  dead  fires  and  to  cook  their  last  meal.  Louis' 
outward  preparation  for  death  consisted  in  tearing  a 
strip  of  shabby  silver  lace  from  his  sleeve  and  tying 
back  his  hair  with  it.  Marigny's  two  cannons  came 
up,  and  with  them  a  score  of  Des  Nouhes'  men  from 
Les  Aubiers,  La  Rochejaquelein's  country.  Louis 
shook  hands  with  their  commander,  who  wore  a 
vvoman's  petticoat  pinned  about  his  breast,  and  sabots. 
Then  he  went  towards  his  own  little  contingent. 

"  My  children,"  he  said,  "  we  have  come  to  our  last 
fight.  Let  us  show  the  Angevins  here  that  we  are  as 
much  men  as  they,  and  die  as  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
would  have  had  us.  For  myself,  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  that  I  will  stay  by  the  guns  as  long  as  there 
is  amm.unition  left." 

He  went  round  to  shake  hands  with  the  little  group, 
but  they  all  demanded  permission  to  embrace  him, 
and  Toussaint  Lelievre  clung  to  him  passionately, 
whispering  hoarse  and  broken  words  :  "  If  only  I 
could  die  for  you,  M.   Louis!  .  .  ." 

"Eh.  mon  ami,"  said  Saint-Ermay,  disengaging 
himself,  "we  have  all  got  to  die  some  time,  and 
this,  apparently,  is  the  hour.  The  only  thing  that 
matters  is  the  manner  of  our  dying." 

The  young  Vendear.  looked  at  him  with  his  eyes 
full  of  tears.  "  If  you  fall,"  he  said  almost  fiercely, 
"  I  will  save  you.  ..." 

And  from  the  hillside  came  through  the  dawn  the 
first  sudden  rattle  of  musketry. 

♦  *♦*•• 

Louis  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  with  his 
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frayed   scarlet  cuff,  and   leant  a  numu-m  breathlcas 
against  the  gun  which  he  had  been  helping  to  drat 

round°sT'Te  air    "°^-       "  "^^    '"^"^    -«- 

Panting,  begrimed,  blrx)d.stained.  the  four  men  at 

.nJ^?  looked  at   him.     -Three,"  said  the  eldest 

^Sirni  ^'.???  ^^-  ^"'."^^"f  Toussaint  Leii^vre  added 
sharply  :  '•  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  you  are  wounded  !  " 
r.Z^^^^  shrugged  his^  shoulders,  and  glanced  down 
carelessly  at  the  gash  above  his  knee,  whence  the 
blood  was  coursing  unheeded  into  his  high  boot. 
"Three?    Carefully  then,  mes  enfants.  .  .  ." 

in  front,  between  them  and  Savenay,  could  be  seen 
a  blue  and  white  mass,  advancing  slowly  but  steadily, 
and  firing  as  it  came.     A  little  behind  it,  to  the  left 
almost  motionless    was  visible  a  body  of  horsemen 
;;;  r.l!^"^?K^  °^  Westermann,  the   man  who   knew 

U?Jl7:u  K^"u"  '■"^'■'^'^'  ^°"'s  loo'^ed  a  moment 
longer  through  the  twigs,  and  then,  catchiw  <  up  a 
musket,  knelt  down  again  on  the  dead  leaves  and 
went  on  firirg. 

^ul^nn'^.tl^"/''^'  l^'  ^°'^.  •■^•"'  '^^  POS'tion  Of  the 
gun  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  all  seemed  a  replica  of 
three  hours  ago.  Yet  all  was  changed.  The  day 
vvas  lost,  and  the  wood  was   not  the   same.     WHoJ 

fhei  'hL   h"  ^^"'  ^''u^^^^  '""''^  '^"^  ^"'•y  of  despair, 
they  had  driven   in  the  outposts  of  the  chateau  of 

Touchelais,  but  afterwards  they  had  been  slowly 
forced  back  on  to  the  Bois  des  Amourettes,  where 
Mangny  s  battery  had  checked  for  a  time  Marceau's 
onset  In  their  corner  of  the  wood  Louis'  men  and 
Des  Nouhes  Angey.ns,  ravaged  by  the  grape-shot, 
fell  re-formed,  fell  faster.  At  last  it  was  impossible 
o  hold  the  wood  any  longer.  Even  then  they  saved 
the  guns.  ^ 

And  then  th.^v  were  down  in  Savenay,  and  Savenay 
was  a  nightmare -a  repetition   of  the  unspeakable 
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ca.Tna.ge  of  Le  Mans.     By  every  inlet  flooded  through 
the  united  columns  of  Marceau  and  Kleber,  Tilly  and 
Canuel.     And  first  Louis  was  in  the  square  by  the 
church,  always  with  the  guns,  holding  a  street  full 
of  hussars  in  check.      Then,  in  some  inexplicable 
fashion,  a  torrent  of  fugitives  tore  both  him  and 
Des  Nouhes  away  from  their  men,  and  they  were 
flung  to  the  other  side  of  the  square,  right  under  the 
hoots  of  a  squadron  of  dragoons  who  came  like  a 
whirlwind  out  of  another  street.     Des  Nouhes  was 
sabred  at  Saint  -  Ermay's  side,   and   in   a  doorway 
Louis  saw  a  boy  of  fourteen,  Armand  de  Beaurepaire, 
cut  to  pieces  with  the  Comte,  his  grandfather,  because 
he  would  not  surrender.     But  death  would  none  of 
him — only  a  dragoon  slashed  at  him  as  he  struggled 
to  rise.     After  that  he  had  tried  to  work  his  way  back 
across  the  tossing  square  to  the  guns,  inwardly  thank- 
ing God  that,  at  least,  the  women  and  children  were 
gone— he  could  not  bear  to  see  that  again.  ...  He 
caught  sight  of  a  fresh  stream  of  fugitives.     Half  of 
them  were  women.     From  the  sleeve  of  one  of  them, 
quite  young,  and  by  her  face  of  gentle  birth,  protruded 
a  dripping  stump.  .  .  .  And  a  red  fury  banished  his 
frozen  calm.     At  the  tail  of  the  press  was  Marigny, 
on  horseback,  in  his  hand  the  white  standard  Madame 
de  Lescure  had  once  embroidered  for  him.    Louis  had 
wrestled  through  to  him,  had  caught  at  his  bridle  and 
cried  in  a  breaking  voice  that  there  were  still  women  in 
the  town,  and  Marigny,  death  in  his  face,  had  replied 
that  he  was  trying  to  get  them  out  by  the  Guerande 
road.  .  .  .  And  not  long  after  that,  profiting  by  the 
diversion  caused  by  Fleuriot  and  Donnissan,   who, 
disdaining  to  fly,  had  opened  a  passage  back  into 
Savenay  with  the   bayonet,  they   had   succeeded   in 
getting  the  two  guns  out  of  the  shambles,  along  the 
road.     More  nightmare  scenes.  .  .  . 

Then,  with  but  one  gun,  he  was  here  in  the  wood 
of  Blanche-Couronne,  with  Marigny,  four  times  that 
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day  repulsed  by  the  death  he  sought,  and  old 
Donmssan  and  Fleuriot,  and  a  few  scofe  more  hc^d- 
J^^J  .       ^  ^^r^  desperate  effort  to  protect  the  rout 

lr.Zr'BJt  '°^'"''  ^"  ^°"^'  the  ukimate 
end  ;  ^^   minutes   more   would   see  the 

Less,  perhaps      There  was  a  stir  along  the  border 

to  the  Td^dl  '°  ^''  "^^^'  ""^  ^°'<^^^'  mef  scrlmClTng 
uselesslt  h/""?'"/ •  ^"^  L°"'^'  "^"^^et  snapped 
uselessly-the  cartridges  were  too  wet.  He  threw  it 
down  and  drew  his  sword 

Marigny  galloped   past.     "  Save  yourself    Saint 

Si    h^'.'T^-  u"^^^^^  f°^  the^ma  shesf^      * 
Louis  shook  his  head.     He  would  not  leave   his 
men,  and  the  gun.     Besides,  what  was  the  use  ?    He 

Srefer"redr^-^°^^T^  slaughtered  in  a  dTch  ;    h^ 
preferred  to  die  standing,  and  in  the  open. 

iJJlJ'^']    ^'""^  ^P°^^  ^o*"  'he  last  time,  and  almost 
immediately  Toussaint   Lelievre  pitched 'forward  on 

And  suddenly  Louis,  who,  all  through  the  war, 
h. .  K  ."maddest  exploits  had  never  bfen  touched 
by  a  bullet,  knevy  that  he  should  not  die  by  a  bullet 

adTance     Tffo'f   Jt'  ^^^"^^'^^^  had  Lased  t6 
aavance.     In   front  of  them,   racing  madly  towards 

West  °rSnnTh  °"  ^'^  ^"^"^^^  ^^^^  had^relned 
westermanns  hussars  were  coming  to  clear  out  the 

wood;    the  pounding  of  their  neafing  hoofs  on  the 

wet  grass  was  like  the  beat  of  the  last^pulses  of  1  fe 

redtin^'^h."''".^'  }^'  ^""^  ^^^--^  °"  their  knees,' 
reciting  their  acts  of  contrition,  calm,  as  if  they  had 

the  vount^r^-T  ^"'^^  "  ''"'^  ^°b  b'roke  fro  Jone, 
the  youngest.  Louis  turned  towards  them,  brought 
his  sword  to  the  salute,  and,  walking  very  coolly^to 
waked."    '"  ^'^''  """>^'  '''  ^'^  ^^^^  agaUst  it  Ld 

the^coo'se'^'l!??'  t'^u  ?'"i"  ^'^^^  ^""^  ^  boundary  to 
tne  copse.      Would  their  horses  take  it  well  ...  as 
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Saladin  would  have  done?  .  .  .  Yes;  in  a  moment 
they  were  over  it  gallantly,  their  red,  fur -edged 
pelisses  flying.  They  seemed  in  an  enormous  hurry. 
A  couple  of  them,  striking  right  and  leti,  despatched 
in  an  instant  the  three  men  by  the  gun.  Then  the 
line  swept  on.  And  Louis  straightened  himself  as  he 
saw  death  riding  at  him — a  big  mar  on  a  roan  horse, 
something  restive.  Under  his  high  red  and  black 
headgear  his  fair,  stupid  face  glistened  with  exer- 
tion; his  doubled  tresses  of  plaited  hair  hung  to  his 
shoulders.  As  he  passed  Louis  he  cut  savagely  at 
him.  Louis  sprang  a  little  to  one  side,  the  roan 
swerved,  and  Saint-Ermay  parried  the  stroke,  though 
not  entirely,  for  the  point  of  the  sabre  bit  into  his 
collarbone.  The  force  of  the  blow  sent  him  back 
for  a  second  against  the  tree-trunk,  and  another 
hussar  was  on  him,  young,  dark,  smiling  sardoni- 
cally. Leaning  from  the  saddle,  this  man  made 
as  though  to  cut,  then,  suddenly  stooping,  thrust 
instead. 

"Take  that,  brigand  ! "  he  cried,  his  smile  widening. 

The  long,  heavy  blade,  with  the  momentum  of  the 
horse  behind  it,  went  leaping  treacherously  under 
the  Vicomte's  raised  guard,  and  drove  through  the 
tarnished  silver  facings  full  into  his  breast. 

Louis  was  conscious  of  a  spasm  of  rending  pain, 
of  a  conviction  that  he  was  pinned  to  the  tree  behind 
him  (which  was  momentarily  true),  of  the  horseman's 
laugh  as  he  wrenched  out  his  sword  and  rode  on  .  .  . 
then  of  a  noisy,  rushing  red  mist  and  a  sensation 
of  falling. 

For  all  that  he  stood  swaying  for  an  instant  by 
the  tree,  with  his  mouth  full  of  blood,  and  but  one 
unreasoning  thought  in  his  mind — to  get  back  to  the 
gun  to  die.  And  observing  him  to  be  still  on  his 
feet,  though  visibly  not  long  to  remain  there,  another 
hussar,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  wheeled  his  horse 
with  the  intention  of  giving  him  the  coup  de  gr^ce. 
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Louis  did  not  see  him.     He  could  indeed  see  nothing 

u""!*  i^'^J^'^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^'°^"  '^«<^k  in  agony,  and 
both  hands  pressed  to  his  breast,  whence  the  blood 

n^hfL  '  ^^'V^^  ^'^  ^"S:ers,  he  took  a  couple 
ot  blind  paces  forward  in  the  direction  where  he 
imagined  the  gun  to  be.  Then  he  staggered,  flumj 
out  his  hands,  ana  fell.  ^ 

The  hussar,  whose  arm  was  already  raised  to  strike, 
glanced  carelessly  down  at  him  and  did  not  trouble  to 
dismount.  "  He  has  his  affair  already,  parbleu,"  he 
muttered,  and,  swinging  his  sabre  till  it  whistled 
through  the  air,  rode  after  his  comrades. 

Louis  made  one  or  two  convulsive  movements,  and 
then,  with  a  long  shuddering  sigh,  lay  still,  his  arms 
spread  wide  and  the  rain  falling  on  his  upturned  face. 

A  peasant  began  to  crawl  very  slowly  forward  from 
the  little  heap  by  the  gun.     A  red  foam  hung  on  his 
ips   and  as  he  dragged  himself  along  he  left  a  dark 
track  on  the  damp  leaves.     Twice  in  his  difficult  pro- 
gression he  sank  down,  gasping,  but  in  the  end  he 
reached  the  body  which  he  sought,  and  peered  into 
Its  ashen  face.     As  he  bent  over  it  his  own   blood 
mingled  with  the  stream  which  still  soaked  through 
Louis    ragged    blue   and    scarlet,    and   which,  join- 
ing with  the  trickle  creeping  slowly   from    beneath 
him,  vvas  forming  a  little  pool  at  his  side.       With 
shaking  hands  the  wounded  man  tried  to   unfasten 
the  Vicomte  s  uniform  ;   he  got  it  open  a  little  way 
at  the  throat,  and  then  the  uselessness  of  his  action 
seemed  to  overcome  him,  and,  groaning,  he  looked 
wildly   round   for  something  to  staunch   the  steady 
red  rivulet  within.     His  eyes  fell  on  the  white  scarf 
which  encircled  his  young  leader's  body  ;  but  it  was 
worn  under  the  sword-belt,  and  Toussaint  Lelievre, 
with  but  a  few  seconds  to  live  himself,  knew  that 
he  could  not  unfasten  the  clasp   and    unwind   the 
scarf  in  time He  carried  his  hands  to  the  sash 
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round  his  own  waist,  and,  coughing,  crouched  on 
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his  heels,  fumbled  with  the  end.  He  got  it  un- 
fastened .  .  .  but  it  was  a  long  woollen  strip  wound 
round  many  times.  ...  In  a  supreme  gesture  of 
despair  and  farewell  he  tore  his  rosary  from  his 
buttonhole,  and,  with  heaven  knows  what  vague 
idea  of  its  efficacy,  tried  to  put  it  into  Saint-Ermay's 
slack,  out-flung  hand  —  the  last  and  only  office  in 
his  power.  Even  that  he  could  scarcely  do  The 
chaplet  dropped  waveringly  into  Louis'  palm,  and 
Toussaint  Leli^vre  fell  dead  across  him. 


{  • 


CHAPTER   XLVI 

WRRCKAfiK 

"  i/"' J  f"  P*-^***^  ^"^^y'  ^  'hink,  from  this  : 
Nor  helps  me  herb,  nor  any  leechcraft  here. 
Hut  lift  me  hither  the  sweet  cross  to  kiss, 
And  witness  ye.  I  go  without  a  fear." 
-Austin  Dobson,  The  Dyin^rof  Tannesuy  du  Bois. 

Zv^r  fh^ilT'!^'^  ^  -i!^'^  ^^y-  ^^^^y  sabots  clattered 
over  the  high  stone  sill  on  to  the  floor  of  beaten  earth 
within,  and  the  door  closed  again. 

"Perrine,"  said   the  old   man   who   had   entered 
speaking  Breton    -  it  is  arranged.     I  have  left  Marie! 
Pierre  behind  at  Coatsaliou's  house  to  fetch  him." 

«t  J.  T.Tif "  '^^°rf^'  ?°P"&  '"  the  ingle-nook  gave  a 
start.  lih,ma  Doue,  is  it  you,  Mathurin?  What 
did  you  say?    I  was  half  asleep." 

The  aged  Breton,  thin,  bent,  his  meagre  white  hair 
falling  over  his  bowed  shoulders,   be|an  to  shuffle 

?nnr'.H  ^^'\  '^'"•-  ^'  t  "-en^embering  something! 
stopped,  and  slipping  his  bare  feet  5ut  of  straSl 
stuffed   sabots,    pattered   on    noiselessly   without   the 

•V       .  .k^*^"/    ^^  '■""    sitting  down   beside  his 

from  R^3  f "  k""^?^  ""^"  "^^  ^"«d  P"est  safe 

from  Besne  to  his  hoi       .le  will  fi....    Marie-Pierre 

p^"^"  Jl  '"'^  ^?^'"^  °"  purpose-and  when  the 
Reverend  has  refreshed  himself,  Marie-Pierre  will  tell 
him  how  we  have  here  a  wounded  Vendean,  and  how 
we  fear  he  is  dying,  and  that  he  cannot  have  the 
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sacraments  because  Monsieur  le  Recteur  is  driven 
away.  Then  Marie-Pierre  will  bring  the  abbe  here, 
and  he  can  confess  the  young  man  and  give  him 
the  last  sacraments  and  go  on  his  way." 

Madame  Gloannec,  many  years  younger  than  her 
husband — she  was  his  second  wife — lifted  her  coiffed 
head  and  Hoked  doubtful.  "  You  say  it  is  arranged, 
Mathurin,  but  supposing  the  priest  cannot  come? 
After  all,  he  is  himself  escaping,  is  he  not,  from 
Nantes?    Perhaps  he  will  think  the  risk  too  great." 

"Is  it  likely,  Perrine,  that  he  will  not  come  when 
he  hears  that  the  young  man  is  dying  without  the 
sacraments,  and  he  a  priest  of  the  Vendeans  I " 

"  You  do  not  know  who  he  is,  the  abbe?" 

"  No  more  than  Noel  Coatsaliou  himself.  But 
Noel  says  that  he  must  be  somebody  very  important, 
because  of  the  money  that  nust  have  been  spent  to 
get  him  out  of  Nantes,  and  the  diflficulty  of  making 
all  these  arrangements  for  guiding  him  to  the  coast. 
Probably  he  is  very  holy ;  it  will  be  blessed  for 
us  to  have  him  in  this  house."  He  took  snuff 
vigorously,  and  with  an  air  appreciative  of  future 
spiritual  benefits. 

"Anc'  for  the  young  man,"  added  his  wife. 
"Thank  God  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  him  a 
priest  at  the  last.  .  .  .  But  to  think,"  she  added 
sadly,  "that  there  was  a  time  when  we  thought  we 
should  save  the  poor  boy." 

"Dame!  I  never  thought  so,  with  a  wound  like 
that ! " 

"Then  why  did  you  and  Marie-Pierre  bring  him 
in,  at  such  a  risk? — No,  Mathurin,  you  know  you 
thought  so,  too.  ...  It  is  six  weeks  yesterday  since 
you  found  him.  " 

"Christmas  Eve  it  was,"  assented  old  Gloannec, 
putting  away  his  snuff-box  and  brushing  himself. 
"  Well,  I  for  one  am  not  sorry  that  the  good  God 
has  decided  to  take   him   to   Himself,  and,   without 
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disrespect,  I  think  He  might  have  made  up  His 
mind  earlier." 

**  Because  the  poor  young  man  has  suffered  so 
much,  you  mean?"  said  his  wife.  "Yes,  you  are 
right  there.  But  last  night,  when  I  was  up  with 
him,  he  had  not  nearly  so  much  pain  as  usual.  Yet 
It  IS  a  bad  sign  that  he  is  so  much  weaker.  He  is 
worn  out,  I  think." 

"If  only  we  could  have  had  a  surgeon,"  said 
Mathurin.  "Well,  well.  .  .  .  Yet,  thank  the  saints, 
if  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  for  his  body, 
we  shall  have  done  the  best  we  could  for  his  soul, 
and  may  God  have  mercy  on  it." 

He  had  scarcely  completed  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  which  he  accompanied  this  pious  adjuration 
before  the  latch  of  the  door  clicked.  They  had 
neither  of  them  heard  the  approaching  footsteps. 

As  M.  des  Graves,  following  his  tall  young 
guide,  and  clad  like  him  in  Breton  dress,  stepped 
out  of  the  whipping  Feb-uaiy  blast  into  the  warm 
kitchen,  the  place  appeared  to  him  to  be  much 
darker  than  it  really  was.  Then,  as  the  apparent 
gloom  lightened,  he  saw,  in  the  greenish  light  of 
the  peat  fire,  the  three  Breton  faces  looking  at  him 
with  a  reverent  and  wistful  attention. 

"First  of  all  give  us  your  blessing.  Monsieur 
I'Abbe,"  said  Mathurin,  hobbling  forward.  "It  is 
long  since  we  had  a  priest  in  this  house."  And 
with  his  wife  and  his  son  he  fell  on  his  knees  to 
receive  it. 

As  they  rose  M.  des  Graves  glanced  instinctively 
towards  the  ///  dos,  which,  with  its  carved  panels,  its 
chest,  and  its  little  holy-vv'ater  stoup,  stood  as  usual 
in  the  corner  by  the  hearth.  Madame  Gloannec 
saw  the  look. 

"  No,  Monsieur  I'Abbe  :  he  is  above,  in  the  granary. 
It  is  a  poor  place  for  a  sick  man,  but  it  was  safer  in 
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case  the  Blues  searched  for  fugitives.     Indeed,  they 
did  so  once,  and  we  had  to  cover  the  bed  with  hay 
Willyour  Reverence  come  to  him  now?" 
i.^^.'*  conscious,  I  suppose?"  asked  the  priest. 
How  lon^  has  he  been  in  danger?" 
"Ma    foi,    I    scarcely    know,"    replied    Madame 
Uloaunec.      "We    are    but    ignorant  people,    mon 
pere,  and  could  not  have  a  surgeon.     And  he  was 
desperately    hurt.      At   first,    when    Mathurin    and 
Marie-Pierre  brought  him  in,  six  weeks  ago,  with  a 
horrible  wound  right  through  his  body,  we  thought 
he  was  dvmg.     We  did  what  we  could;   then   he 
got  a  little  better,  then  worse,   then   better  again 
and   so   it   has  gone   on    until   the   last   few  days, 
when  he  has  been  much  worse.     Yesterday  we  were 
sure  that  he  was  sinking.     So,  knowing  that  your 
Reverence  was  about  to  pass  through  on  the  way 
to  bte.  Reine,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see 
a  p.iest,  and  he  said  yes.     He  was  quite  conscious 
half  an    hour  ago,  and  I  think  he  has  little  pain 
now,    but  he  has  suffered  very  much."    The  tears 
were  in   her  eyes  as  she  added  that   if  the  priest 
wished  to  give  him  extreme  unction  the  sacred  oils 
were  still   in   the  little  church   near  by,  and  could 
be  speedily  fetched.      The   tabernacle  was   empty 
«ut,  since  the  army  had  crossed  the  Loire,  M.  des 
Graves  had  always  carried   the   Blessed   Sacrament 
with  him,  and  he  had  but  to  despatch  Marie-Pierre 
to  the  church,  which  was  done. 

Mounting  the  narrow,  ladder- like  stairs  after 
Madame  Gloannec,  the  priest  found  himself  in  the 
space  under  the  roof,  used,  as  always  in  Brittany, 
for  a  loft  and  store-room.  In  one  corner  was  a 
large  pile  of  fodder,  into  which,  at  their  approach, 
a  mouse  ran  squeaking.  St/ings  of  onions^  hung 
trom  the  sloping  rafters;  a  brazier,  now  nearly 
extinct,  had  been  lit  to  dispel  the  cold,  and  it  was 
evident  that  its  smoke  escaped  but  ill  by  the  hole 
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which  had  been  knocked  in  the  roof  for  that  purpose. 
One  small  window  let  in  a  muffled  daylight,  and 
near  it,  on  a  miserable  pallet  bed,  under  a  dirty  and 
faded  coverlet,  was  the  outline  of  a  human  form, 
lying,  slightly  huddled  up,  on  its  right  side,  with 
Its  face  turned  away  from  the  door,  and  conbequently 
invisible. 

Madame  Gloannec  placed  a  crazy  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  for  the  priest,  and  going  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  pallet  bent  down. 

*•  Mon  enfant,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  extraordinary 
gentleness,  and  as  if  she  were  indeed  speaking  to 
a  child— even  to  her  own  child— "mon  enfant,  here 
is  the  good  priest  come  to  you.  You  wish  him  to 
confess  you,  do  you  not?" 

Evidently  she  received  an  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, though  none  was  audible  to  M.  des  Graves  ;  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  she  slipped  her  arms 
under  the  dying  man,  gently  lifting  him  a  little  so 
that  he  should  he  on  his  back.  And  as  his  head 
sank  back  in  profile  on  the  low  pillow  M.  des  Graves 
recognised  him. 

He  was  terribly  altered  ;  his  face,  with  its  shadows, 
Its  pinched  nostrils  and  hollow  temples,  waxlike  in 
pallor  and  transparency.  Round  the  mouth  and 
on  the  brow  was  scored  the  track  of  past  pain,  but 
what  every  lineament  bore  most  plainly  was  the 
stamp  of  an  exhaustion  so  profound  that  it  seemed 
as  if  physical  suffering  must  be  over  now  for  ever 
— could  have  no  more  power  over  the  body  on  which 
it  had  so  fully  worked  its  will.  Indeed,  after  the 
first  lightning  shock  of  recognition  the  priest  asked 
himself  if  they  could  really  be  Louis'  features,  so 
completely  had  all  trace  of  the  lazy  vitality  which 
was  once  their  characteristic  and  their  charm  ebbed 
away  from  their  sharpened  contours. 

Madame  Gloannec,  occupied  in  arranging  the  pillow 
and  the  coverings,  did  not  hear  the  stifled  exclamation 
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which  rose  to  M.  des  Graves'  lips.  A  momentar 
fierce  conflict  shook  him  between  his  instinctiv 
craving  to  bend  at  once  over  Louis,  to  call  him  b 
his  name,  to  assure  himself  if  indeed  he  were  dying 
as  they  said,  to  tf»ll  him  that  he  was  near  him,  t( 
comfort  him  .  .  .  and  the  conviction  that  nothing 
personal  must  be  suffered  to  distract  the  young  mai 
at  this  supreme  moment,  and  that  the  poor  remnant 
of  his  strength  had  to  be  used  for  something  else  that 
a  greeting  which  would  shake  and  try  them.  Anc 
the  priest  was  victorious  over  the  friend.  M.  de: 
Graves  deliberately  set  his  chair  where  Louis  coulc 
not  see  him  without  completely  turning  his  head 
an  action  which  was  probably  quite  beyond  hi; 
powers,  and  pulling  out  a  shabby  stole,  sat  down 
Madame  Gloannec  crept  from  the  room. 

The  roughly-shorn  brown  head— they  had  cut  of 
his  long  hair— moved  very  slightly  on  the  pillow, 
and  the  half-shut,  dark-lidded  eyes  opened. 

"I  am  here,  my  son,"  said  M.  des  Graves 
instantlv,  praying  that  Louis  might  not  know  his 
voice.  "  I  will  say  your  Confiteor  for  you,  since  you 
are  very  ill,  and  afterwards,  my  child,  accuse  yoursell 
of  such  sins  as  you  can  remember." 

Louis  did  not  know  the  familiar  voice.  He  sighed, 
moved  his  hands  a  little  on  the  coverlet  and  began! 
His  ow  voice  was  as  changed  a5  *^'.  rest  of  him. 
For  a  few  minutes  it  went  on,  weak  and  trailing! 
halting  for  breath,  stumbling  over  words,  and  then 
began  to  show  a  significant  tendency  to  repeat  the 
same  phrases  over  and  over  again. 

M.  des  Graves  interposed  at  once.  "That  is 
enough,  my  son.  You  have  made  a  sufficient  con- 
fession.     *  For  these  and  all  my  other  sins" " 

But  Louis  scarcely  heeded  him.  His  brain, 
spurred  by  its  recent  costly  effort  at  concentration, 
was  beginning  to  hurry  him  towards  the  regions 
of  delirium,  yet  not  so  fast  but  that  he  seemed    0 
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know  it,  and  to  make  painful  attempts  to  regain 
control  of  his  thoughts.  "  For  these  and  all  my 
other  sins  "  he  repeated  merhanicallv.  "Gilbert,  you 
must  believe  me.  My  God!  you 'don't  think  that! 
.  .  .  ivhich  I  cannot  now  remanhcr  .  .  .  which  I  cannot 
...  I  cannot  remember  about  Gilbert  ...  but  he 
is  dead,  and  it  is  my  fault  .  .  .  because  I  hated 
him  .  .  .  and  now  he  is  dead.  .  .  .  Marigny, 
Marigny,  there  are  women  in  the  town  ...  we 
have  only  three  rounds  left  ...  no,  I  shall  stay 
by  the  gun.  .  .  .  O  God  !  will  the  pain  ne  r  cease  ! 
...  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  difficult  to  die.  .  .  . 
Gilbert  wa".  lucky  ;  he  died  quickly.  .  .  .  O  Gilbert, 
if  you  would  only  listen  *  .  .  .  mon  pere,  he  keeps 
turning  awa^  his  head  ...  but  I  never  betrayed 
him  .  .  .     God  knows  I  never  betrayed  him.   ..." 

"Louis,  Louis!"  exclaimed  M.  des  Graves,  in 
great  distress,  careless  that  he  used  the  name,  and 
horrified  at  witnessing  the  sands  of  life  slipping  away 
in  a  fashion  so  useless  and  so  heart-rending.  His 
remonstrance  had  no  result  except  to  wake  in  the 
wandering  mind  .some  faint  echo  of  the  past. 

"It  is  no  use.  Father  ...  let  me  go!  He  says 
I  have  no  honour  ...  he  will  not  listen  because 
he  is  dead  .  .  .  dead  ..."  The  broken  voice 
paused  for  an  instant,  and,  losing  something  of  its 
fever,  began  to  grow  weaker.  "  How  wide  the 
river  is  .  .  .  they  will  never  all  get  across  .  .  . 
there  are  so  many  -'ead  .  .  .  Lescure  was  a  long 
time  dying  .  .  .  and  Royrand.  ...  I  cannot 
remember  any  more.  .  .  .  For  all  my  sins,  which  I 
cannot  now  remember.  .  .  .  If  only  M,  des  Graves  .  .  . 
were  here  ...   but  he  is  .  dead,  too.  ..."    And 

suddenly     he    exclaimed,     on    a    note     of    horror : 
"Gilbert,  who  gave  you  that  wound?" 

But  at  the  appeal  to  himself  the  priest  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  Better  the  risk  of  shock  than  this 
fatal  expenditure  of  strength.     He  got  up   from  his 
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place,  and,  kneeling  down  bv  the  side  of  the  be 
where  the  young  ma.,  could  see  him,  took  one  c 
the  thin  hanas  into  his  own.  "Louis,  my  dea 
child,  I  am  here.  You  must  not  imagine  thes 
things;  thev  are  not  true.  All  was  well  betweei 
you  and  Gilbert;  do  you  not  remember?  You  hav, 
made  a  good  confession.  Try  now  to  recollect  your 
self  while  I  give  you  absolution." 

His  revelation  had  all  the  effect  he  could  have 
desired,  and  none  of  those  he  feared.  The  fain 
voice  died  down  into  silence.  But  Louis  wa< 
too  near  death  for  anything  to  surprise  him.  hI 
looked  up  at  M.  des  Graves  quietly,  acceptin,, 
his  presence  naturally  and  without  wonder.  Hi^ 
hand  moved  in  the  priest's,  the  iransient  shadow 
ot  a  smile  flickered  for  an  instant  round  his 
drawn  mouth,  he  gave  a  long  sigh,  perhaps  of 
contentment,    perhaps    of   fatigue,    and    his    eyelids 

M.  des  Graves  stood  up  and  gave  him  absolution. 
1  hen  he  knelt  down  again,  and  after  a  long  look  at 
the  young,  worn  face  stooped  and  kissed  it. 

The  Vicomte  reopened  his  lustreless  eyes.  The 
question  in  them  was  unmistakable. 

"I  think  so,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  priest 
solemnly.  '^ 

And  Louis  received  the  fiat  with  the  same  dreamv 
composure  as  that  with  which  he  had  accepted  M   des 
Graves  presence.    The  priest  had  the  impression  that  ' 
once  his  mind  was   quieted,   the   mere  sensation  of 
respite  from  prolonged  physical  pain  flooded  it  to  the 
exclusion   of  any   other  emotion.      But  even   as   he  ' 
thought  this  Saint-Ermay  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
raised  h,s  right  hand  and  began  to  grope  underneath 
his   coarse  shirt.      Finding    nothing   there    but  his 
bandages    he   turned  away   his   head,   and    M.    des 
Graves,   following   his  gaze,   beheld,   hanging  bv  a 
r   •  /   nail  to  the  rafters,   its  ribbon  worn  and  very 
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faded,  the  miniature  of  Lucienne.  Louis  made  a 
gesture  towards  it  that  was  half  a  gesture  of  farewell, 
and  his  hand  fell  on  the  coverlet. 

The  priest  went  round  and  took  down  the  portrait. 
The  brilliants  of  its  setting  were  clogged  with  some- 
thing dried  and  brown.  He  put  it  into  Louis'  hand, 
and  the  fingers  closed  round  it,  but  the  hand  itself, 
inexpressibly  wasted,  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
further  effort,  and  remained  lying  there  inert.  Louis 
sighed,  and  murmure .!  something  inaudible  ;  then, 
with  a  visible  effort,  he  said  slowly  and  distinctly, 
"Thank  you.  Father.  That  is  all.  ..."  And, 
addir.<T  much  more  faintly,  "  1  am  very  tired,"  he 
closed  his  eyes  again. 

"My  child,"  said  M.  des  Graves,  bending  close 
above  him,  '♦  it  may  yet  be  God's  purpose  that  you 
should  live.  We  do  not  know,  and  in  our  ignorance 
we  can  do  nothing.  But  you  submit  yourself  to  His 
Will,  do  you  not,  Louis?  .  .  .  And  now,  my  dear 
child,  shall  I  give  you  the  last  sacraments?" 

The  youngs  man,  without  opening  his  eyes,  made 
a  little  motion  of  the  head,  and  M.  des  Graves,  going 
to  the  door,  called  for  Marie-Pierre  and  the  sacred 
oils. 

The  beautiful  and  significant  rite  went  forward, 
the  young  Breton  assisting.  At  its  beginning  Louis 
was  still  conscious,  but  when  M.  des  Graves  came  to 
anoint  his  palms,  and  tried  very  gently  to  disengage 
the  miniature  from  his  right  hand,  he  evidently  did 
not  know  what  was  happening,  and  seemed  to  wish 
to  retain  it.  By  the  end  he  had  sunk  quietly  into 
insensibility. 

"  You  cannot  give  him  le  bon  Dieu,  mon  pere,"  said 
Marie-Pierre  in  a  whisper.  "He  is  going."  Cross- 
ing himself,  he  dropped  to  his  knees. 

But  M.  des  Graves,  with  his  hand  on  the  Vicomte's 
wrist,  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  The  tiny  thread 
of  life,  flickering  under  his  fingers,  woke  in  him  a 
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hope   disproportionate   to   its   frail   pulsations.       He 
listened  to  his  heart,  lifted  an  eyelid. 

"I  think  he  may  at  least  last  the  night,"  he  said 
quietly,  "and  I  should  like  to  stay  with  him.  I  have 
known  him  since  he  was  a  boy." 

Fantastic  shadows  were  cast  about  the  loft  by  the 
wavering   rush-light,    as,  powerless  to  aid,    M.    des 
Graves    watched    there    over    the     existence    which 
seemed  likely  to  go  out  even   before  the  short-lived 
candle.       But,    listening   to    the   shallow,    flutterin.; 
breathing  from  the  bed,  the  priest  thanked  God  that 
whether  Louis  was  to  live  or  die,  he  had  been  able  to 
come   to  him  in  his  need.     If  the  name  of  another 
Chantemerle— the  last— was  to  be  added  to  the  roll- 
call  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  for  that  too   he 
would  thank  Him  ;  and,  most  of  all,  that  the  breath 
of  the   furnace,    passing  over  the    nature   that   was 
too  hard  and  the  nature  that  was  too  volatile,  had 
proved  them  both  of  the  same  metal.     So,  diverse  as 
they  were   in   all   else,   the   same   august  altar   had 
claimed  them  at  last,  Gilbert  in  his  hasty  grave  at 
Chantemerle,  and  Louis,  the  gay  and  irresponsible, 
lymg  here  wrecked  and  dying  from  the  very  circum- 
stances  which   had   brought    his    undiscovered   fine 
qualities   to   the   birth.     For   in    the   hardships   and 
disasters  of  the  campaign  beyond  the  Loire,  Louis  had 
displayed,  to  M.  des  Graves'  eyes,  a  more  brilliant 
courage  than  when,  at  La  Rochejaquelein's  side,  he 
had  dashed  without  a  single  follower  on  to  the  bridge 
at  Chateau-Gontier,  and  a  heroism  of  endurance  the 
more  wonderful  because  nothing  in  his  character  or 
breeding  had  seemed  to  promise  it. 

Well,  it  was  over  now,  that  and  the  long  weeks  of 
illness,  of  pain  and  of  insufficient  care.  God  was 
good ;  He  knew  best.  Often  He  vouchsafed  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  young  and  withheld  it 
from  the  old.     His  own  had  waited  for  him  long  at 
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Nantes  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Loire,  in  the  fusillades 
at  the  quarries.  But  when  he  had  thought  to  grasp 
it,  it  was  withdrawn  from  him. 

Towards  midnight  Madame  Gloannec  stole  up  to 
the  granary.  M.  des  Graves  rose  from  the  pallet, 
by  which  he  was  praying,  and  they  stood  together 
looking  down  in  silence  at  its  burden.  Louis  had 
not  stirred  since  he  had  become  unconscious ;  his 
hands  were  still  lightly  crossed  on  his  breast  as  the 
priest  had  laid  them  after  extreme  unction,  and  in 
this  posture,  with  his  head  thrown  back  on  the  low 
pillow,  he  had  the  aspect  of  an  effigy  in  pale  ivory, 
touched  with  a  kind  of  morbid  beauty  and  rendering 
with  fidelity  not  only  the  calm,  but  the  deadly  fatigue 
preceding  dissolution.  The  woman  after  a  little 
while  of  gazing  threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and, 
turning  away,  was  shaken  with  silent  sobs  ;  then, 
without  a  word,  she  left  the  priest  again  to  his  vigil. 

And  there  came  to  the  watcher  very  clearly  the 
remembrance  of  standing  with  Louis  by  Gilbert's  bier 
before  the  altar,  in  the  sacramental  radiance  of  the  tall 
candles,  and  looking  at  the  great  peace  of  his  face.  .  .  . 
Louis'  own  face,  now,  was  not  so  different.  .   .  . 
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HOW   A   VOW    WAS   KEPT 


When  the  dawn  broke  Louis  was  still  alive.  It  was 
all  that  could  be  said  ;  yet  when  the  cold  daylight 
was  fully  come,  and  the  priest  could  get  a  clearer 
view  of  his  face,  drowned  as  it  was  in  the  waves  of 
an  unfathomable  sleep,  he  thought  that  it  looked  a 
little  less  deathlike.  And  surely  his  breathing  was 
more  natural. 

He  stayed  by  him  all  that  day,  and  when  night 
came  a  mattress  was  placed  for  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  loft.  The  good  Brttons  were  impressed  to  tears 
by  his  determination  to  remain  with  the  wounded 
man  instead  of  continuing  his  journey  towards  safety, 
and,  set  against  the  privilege  of  having  a  priest  in 
their  dwelling,  the  danger  of  his  presence  appeared 
negligible. 

And  next  morning,  early,  ere  the  rush-light  was 
extinguished,  Louis  stirred  a  little  and  opened  eyes 
that  were  indeed  unset* ng,  but  which  at  least  had  the 
light  of  life  in  them.  He  did  not  know  M.  des 
Graves,  but,  too  weak  even  to  turn  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  accepted  his  good  officis  like  a  child.  Some- 
times he  seemed  on  the  point  of  recognising  his  nurse, 
at  others  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  presence. 
Later  in  the  day,  with  the  assistance  of  Madame 
Gloannec,  M.  des  Graves  set  about  examining  and 
dressing  his  injuries.     Even  his  lesser  hurts  were  not 
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fully  healed,  and  as  for  the  sabre  thrust  which  had 
transfixed  him,  the  priest  was  little  short  of  horrified 
at  the  methods  which  the  peasants  in  their  well- 
meaning  ignorance  and  their  want  of  appliances  had 
followed.  But  for  Louis'  youth  and  constitution, 
he  must  have  succumbed  already  to  such  bungling 
treatment ;  perhaps  it  was  even  now  too  late  to  save 
him. 

The  operation  was  over  at  last. 

*'  One  sees  that  you  have  studied,  Monsieur  I'Abbe," 
said  Madame  Gloannec,  collecting  the  scattered  dress- 
ings and  strips  of  linen. 

"  A  little,  in  my  you'h,"  answered  the  priest 
absently,  looking  down  at  his  semi-conscious  patient, 
who  lay  between  them  moaning  faintly.  "  I  am 
afraid  that  we  have  hurt  him.  My  poor  child.  ..." 
He  laid  his  hand  on  the  Vicomte's  forehead,  gently 
smoothing  off  it  the  tendrils  of  brown  hair,  caught 
there  by  the  sweat  of  fever  and  weakness. 

'*  You  love  htm,  mon  pere,"  said  the  Breton  woman 
softly.  "  Ah  well,  so  do  I — as  if  he  were  my  own  son. 
He  was  like  a  son  to  me — when  he  could  speak." 

"Was  he  ever  able  to  tell  you  his  name?"  asked 
M.  des  Graves.     "  I  suppose  not." 

"Mais  si,  Monsieur  I'Abbe.  Saint-Ermay.  But 
you  did  not  ask  it  when  you  came,  and  we  never 
thought " 

"  Nor  I.  I  never  hoped  or  guessed.  Yet  I  was 
led  here.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  have  known  and  loved  him 
always."  He  was  still  passing  his  hand  over  the 
hot,  damp  brow,  and  Louis  had  ceased  to  moan  and 
was  lying  quiet. 

"  He  loves  you  too,  that  is  plain,"  said  Madame 
Gloannec,  coming  round  to  the  priest's  side.  "See, 
although  he  does  not  know  you,  that  eases  the  pain 
— your  hand  there !  And  he  has  suffered  enough 
already,  God  knc^s.  But  I  will  stay  with  him  now, 
mon    p^re,  if  you  will  go  down  and  eat  some  soup 
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with    Mathurin   and   Marie-Pierre.  .  .  .  Let  us  see, 
my  child,  if  I  cannot  get  you  to  sleep." 

She  sat  down  by  the  bed,  and  as  M.  des  Graves 
went  down  the  rickety  stairs  he  heard  her  crooning 
gently  the  old  Breton  song  of  the  miller  girl  of 
Pontaro,  with  its  strange  monotonous  refrain  on  two 
notes,  that  was  like  the  turning  of  the  mill-wh^el — 

"Ha  ma  mel  a  drei 
Diga-diga-di ; 
Ha  ma  mel  a  ia 
Diga-diga-da." 

In  the  kitchen  Marie-Pierre,  having  taken  off  an  iron 
pot  from  its  tripod  over  the  open  fire,  was  pouring  its 
steaming  contents  into  a  large  bowl.  His  demeanour 
was  serious  and  responsible  ;  his  father,  sitting  forward 
on  the  settle  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  watched 
him  with  something  of  the  expression  of  the  two  oxen 
whose  placid  and  magnificently-horned  heads  pro- 
truded into  the  apartment,  their  bodies  being  without, 
but  their  manger,  as  usual,  within  the  cottage.  The 
arrival  of  M.  des  Graves  appeared  a  little  to  agitate 
father  and  son,  for  he  had  not  as  yet  taken  any  meal 
with  them,  but  finally  the  three  sat  down  at  the  table 
to  their  soufie  d.  choux. 

It  was,  perhaps,  some  instinct  of  etiquette  or  of 
consideration  which  caused  the  two  Bretons  to  allow 
M.  des  Graves  to  proceed  some  way  with  his  repast 
before  the  younger,  jerking  his  thumb  in  an  upward 
direction,  asked  news  of  the  sick  man.  The  priest 
told  them  that  he  was  a  trifle  better ;  that  there  was 
a  little  hope. 

"Then  you  must  eat,  Monsieur  I'Abbe,"  said 
Mathurin,  and  he  pushed  towards  him  an  enormous 
mound  of  the  good  salt  butter  of  Brittany. 

"Dame!  and  drink,  too,"  added  his  son,  seizing 
the  jug  of  cider.  "  We  will  drink  with  a  good  heart 
to  the  young  man's  recovery." 
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"I  should  like  to  know  how  you  found  him," 
observed  the  priest.     "  Was  it  by  chance?" 

"  It  was,  and  it  was  not,"  answered  Mathurin 
sententiously.  "It  was  because  we  started  to  go 
into  Savenay  the  day  after  the  battle — Oh,  I  must 
tell  you,  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  that  Marie-Pierre  was  all 
for  joining  the  Vendeans  himself;  he  even  had  the 
musket  down "  —  he  pointed  to  the  usual  musket 
hung  over  the  hearth— "but  there  was  not  time. 
Well  .  .  .  Where  was  I  ? — Marie-Pierre,  you  tell 
his  Reverence." 

The  young  Breton  took  a  long  drink  from  the 
cider  jug.  "  It  was  like  this,"  he  said,  wiping  h  is 
mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  "  All  the  day  of 
the  battle  we  kept  close  indoors;  we  heard  firing  in 
the  distance,  and  later  hussars  came  riding  through 
the  village.  Some  demanded  drink,  and  their  swords 
were  dripping.  But,  as  your  Reverence  knows,  we 
are  about  nine  miles  from  Savenay,  and  off  the  main 
road,  and  few  fugitives  got  as  far  as  this ;  they 
were  cut  down  on  the  way.  We  heard  the  hussars 
boasting  how  many  they  had  killed  in  cold  blood. 
We  were  very  sad,  for  it  is  true  that  I  wanted,  like 
many  more  of  our  parts,  to  join  the  Vendeans.  And 
we  v/ere  very  anxious,  my  father  and  I,  to  go  to 
Savenay  to  learn  exactly  what  fate  had  befallen  them, 
though  we  knew  well  enough  that  they  were  beaten. 
But  we  were  afraid  to  go  without  a  good  reason,  lest 
the  Blues  should  take  us  for  spies.  Then  w  ^ad 
the  idea  of  taking  in  some  fodder  for  the  patriots' 
cavalry  as  a  pretext.  So  we  started  early  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Eve  ;  it  was  very  cold  and 
almost  snowing,  and  when  we  began  to  get  near  to 
Savenay  the  roads  were  thick  with  corpses,  so  that 
we  had  often  to  go  at  a  foot's  pace  to  avoid  dri 
over  them.  In  some  places  they  were  stripped 
piled  up  on  top  of  each  other  by  t'ne  roadside 
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It  was  so  dreadful  that  at  last  we  turned  back  ;  \v»* 
had  not  the  heart  to  go  on  into  vSavcnay,  and  from 
the  sound  they  were  still  shooting  the  prisoners  there. 

"  And  as,  having  turned  back,  we  passed  the 
wood  of  Blanche -Couronne,  where  we  heard  that 
tht  Vendeans  had  made  their  last  stand,  my  father 
said  to  me :  '  Marie-Pierre,  what  if  there  were  any 
Royalists  still  alive  in  there?"  And  I  said:  'No, 
mon  pere,  it  is  not  possible,  first  because  the  Blues 
would  have  massacred  them  by  this  time,  and  secondly 
because  of  the  cold  of  last  night.'  Bvt  my  father, 
inspired  no  doubt  by  Heaven,  said  :  '  Still,  it  would 
be  a  deed  very  acceptable  to  God  and  His  Mother, 
the  consoler  of  the  afflicted,  if  we  went  to  see.'  And, 
pardieu,  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  I  was  nothing  loth,  but  I 
knew  not  what  we  should  do  if  the  Blues  found  us  in 
there,  for  their  patrolswere  passing  along  the  road  every 
few  minutes,  and  we  had  already  had  difficulty  with 
them.  But  the  Blessed  Virgin  put  it  into  our  heads 
that  if  we  were  questioned  we  should  say  that  we  were 
gone  to  strip  the  dead  brigands,  for  we  felt  sure  that 
the  Blues  would  not  object  to  that.  So  we  drove  the 
cart  a  little  way  up  a  track  that  went  through  the 
wood,  that  it  should  not  be  seen  from  the  road,  and 
got  out  to  see  if  there  were  any  living. 

"There  were  not  more  than  a  couple  of  score 
Vendeans  there,  but  they  were  all  dead,  and  the  snow 
was  beginning  to  fall  on  them.  We  walked  through, 
very  sad  at  heart,  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  that  looks 
towards  Savenay,  and  there,  under  a  tree,  in  what  had 
been  a  pool  of  blood,  I  saw  a  young  man  in  uniform, 
with  a  peasant  lying  dead  across  him.  It  was  the 
uniform,  though  it  was  very  old  and  faded,  which 
caught  my  eye,  and  1  said  to  my  father  :  *  See,  there 
is  a  Republican  officer,  the  only  Blue  here.'  And 
then  I  went  a  little  nearer,  out  of  curiosity,  and 
suddenly,  praise  to  Sainte  Anne,  I  saw  the  white 
scarf  and  the  Sacred  Heart.     And  I  was  filled  with 
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pity  that  he  should  be  lying  there  dead,  young  and 
handsome,  with  a  great  wound  in  his  breast.  At 
any  rate,  I  thought,  it  will  be  a  pious  act  to  lift  off 
the  dead  man,  and  since  this  young  seigneur  was  in 
his  lifetime  a  good  Christian  (for  1  saw  that  he  had 
died  with  his  rosary  in  his  hand),  to  fold  his  hands 
and  put  the  crucifix  of  the  chaplet  between  them. 
My  father  agreed,  and  together  we  lifted  the  dead 
peasant  off  the  young  man's  body.  .  .  .  But  when  I 
touched  the  officer  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  still 
warm,  and  I  cried  to  my  father,  but  he  said  :  '  No,  he 
is  dead ;  look  at  all  the  blood ;  and,  besides,  as  you 
said  yourself,  the  cold.'  Nevertheless  I  put  my  ear 
to  the  Vendean's  heart,  and  I  thought  that  !  could 
hear  it  beating.  So  we  lifted  him  carefully  and 
quickly,  and  carried  him  to  the  cart,  and  put  him  in 
and  covered  him  with  the  fodder,  and  drove  home." 

Marie-Pierre  terminated  abruptly,  and  took  another 
long  drink  of  cider.  Putting  down  the  jug,  he  added  : 
"  We  said  the  rosary  in  turns  all  the  way,  for  if  the 
Blues  had  discovered  the  Vendean  in  our  cart,  we 
should  never  have  seen  Christmas  Day." 

"May  God  reward  you,"  said  the  priest,  very 
moved.     "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man." 

"  Indeed,"  commented  Mathurin,  who  was  evidently 
living  through  the  scene  again,  "it  was  no  wonder 
that  I  Jisbelieved  Marie-Pierre  when  he  said  that  the 
young  man  was  not  dead,  for  I  do  not  know  how  he 
lived  through  the  cold  of  the  night." 

*'  1  think,"  said  his  son,  '*  that  it  was  the  cold  which 
stopped  the  flow  of  blood.  And  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  pe  haps  the  body  of  the  peasant  kept  some 
warmth  in  him  for  a  time." 

"  I  wonder  who  it  was,"  said  M.  des  Graves,  running 
over  the  names  of  those  who  remained  at  the  time  of 
his  capture. 

"A  young  man,"  replied  Marie-Pierre.  "  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  breast. " 
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"God  rest  him,"  said  the  priest,  and  "Amen" 
said  the  two  Bretons,  crossing  themselves. 

So  neither  Toussaint  Lelievre's  rosary  nor  his  own 
body  had  been  given  in  vain.  And  since,  in  a  way 
he  did  not  dream  of,  he  had  kept  his  word  to  Louis, 
he  would  not  probably  have  minded  that  no  one  ever 
knew. 

A  little  metal  crucifix  was  hanging  on  a  beam  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Surely  it  had  not  been  there 
before !  And  though  it  was  a  perfectly  ordinary 
crucifix,  and  had  evidently  been  much  used — indeed, 
just  because  it  was  so  worn — Louis  seemed  somehow 
to  recognise  it,  seemed  even  to  have  seen  it  recently. 
It  was  rather  puzzling. 

A  tiny  noise  suggestive  of  snipping  made  him 
remove  his  g.  e  from  this  source  of  bewilderment  to 
a  greater.  At  a  short  distance  a  grey-haired  man  was 
standing,  with  his  back  to  him,  by  a  small  table  on 
which  was  a  bowl  and  a  heap  of  something  white. 
It  was  from  him,  apparently,  that  tne  snipping  pro- 
ceeded. But  though  he  was  clad  in  the  short  vest 
and  very  full  pleated  breeches  with  which  occasional 
glimpses  of  Mathurin  and  Marie-Pierre  had  rendered 
Louis  familiar,  the  back  of  his  head  belonged  to 
neither  of  the  Gloannecs.  It  was  too  young  for  one, 
and  too  old  for  the  other.  And  yet  he  had  seen  it 
before.  .  .  .  His  pulses  began  to  quicken.  Why 
did  it  suggest  amice  and  chasuble,  and  candles  under 
bending  boughs  at  daybreak?  ....  He  must  be 
delirious  .  .  .  and  yet  —  that  head  had  known  the 
tonsure. 

The  Vicomte's  languid  curiosity  was  all  at  once 
transmuted  into  an  emotion  much  more  vivid,  and 
his  heart  suddenly  began  to  beat  suffocatingly.  He 
tried  vainly  to  move,  whispering  a  name. 

The  scissors  dropped  from  M.  des  Graves'  hand, 
and  he  was  at  the  bedside,     "My  child,  my  child, 
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lie  still !  Yes,  I  am  here.  I  was  not  killed.  No  ;  no 
questions — you  shall  know  everything  in  its  proper 
time.  You  have  been  very  ill,  but  now,  by  God's 
mercy,  you  are  gomg  to  get  well.  .  .  .  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  leave  you.  I  have  already  been  here 
—  some  time.  When  you  have  drunk  something 
and  gone  to  sleep  agam,  perhaps  we  will  talk  a 
little." 

Surprise  on  surprise.  Louis  did  go  to  sleep  again, 
and  for  a  very  long  time,  for  when  he  woke  again 
it  was  dusk,  and  a  candle  was  burning.  His  eyes 
searched  instantly  for  M.  des  Graves,  for  surely  his 
presence  was  only  a  dream,  difficult  to  disentangle 
from  the  others.  But  the  priest  was  seated  there 
close  to  the  bed,  reading  b's  breviary  with  those 
unnecessary  spectacles.  A  sense  of  enormous  content 
invaded  the  young  man,  so  that  he  was  satisfied  to 
lie  for  some  appreciable  time,  merely  looking  at  him, 
before  he  attempted  to  speak.  Then  he  said,  with 
astonishing  difficulty,  something  quite  other  than  he 
had  meant  to  say.  "What  .  .  .  have  you  .  .  .  done 
.  .  .  with  your  cassock?" 

M.  des  Graves  started.  He  put  down  his  book, 
swept  off  his  spectacles,  and  leaning  forward,  said 
with  a  smile  of  amusement:  "Have  I  shocked  you 
by  this  dress,  my  child?" 

"No,"  replied  Louis,  weighing  the  question  quite 
seriously,  his  gaze  roaming  over  the  intricate  pale 
blue  embroideries  of  the  priest's  vest.  "No  .  .  . 
I  rather  like  it.   .  .   .   But  please  tell  me  why  .   .  . 

I   don't  understand  .    .   .   and    I    cannot "     He 

frowned,  and,  struggling  visibly  to  express  him- 
self, broke  off  like  a  child  that  has  not  words  to  say 
what  it  means. 

The  smile  died  from  about  M.  des  Graves'  mouth 
as  he  saw  a  painful  flush  beginning  to  creep  over 
the  horribly  thin  face.  "I  understand,  my  dear 
boy,"  he  said  gently.     "It  is  difficult  to  talk,  is  it 
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not,  but  you  would  like  to  listen.     Very  well,  then, 
I  will  tell  you  ;  but  you  must  not  ask  any  questions." 
And  he  told  him  very  simply,  dwelling  little  on 
the  unspeakable  orgy  of  horrors  which  had  made  of 
Nantes  a  name  even   more  vilely  stained  than  that 
of  Paris,   how,  after  ).'     capture,  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned there  at   Lj        uffay,    how  day  after  day 
those  who  survived   its  pestilential   conditions   had 
been  led  out  to  die,  yet  his  turn  never  came  ;  how  one 
night  the  jailor  had  come  to  him,  had  led  him,  uncom- 
prehending, through  many  passages,  and  had  thrust 
him  with  scarcely  a  word   outside  the  prison  gate, 
where  two  men  awaited  him  in  a  boat ;  how  he  had 
voyaged  along  the  Loire,  where  the  river  rolled  down 
the  corpses  of  the  drowned  by  hundreds  to  the  burial 
that  their  butchers  denied  them,  and,  passed  on  from 
village  to  village,  had  come  at  last  to  the  house  where 
Marie-Pierre  awaited  him.    ...    On  the  necessary 
heavy  bribery  of  the  jailor  at  Nantes,  in  which  he 
had  had  no  part,  on  the  strangely  complete  arrange- 
ments outside  he  laid  little  stress ;  had  Louis  been 
less  weak  and  dazed  he  would  certainly  have  wanted 
to  know  whose  hand  had  set  this  mysterious  machinery' 
in  motion.     But  he  accepted  the  miracle,  as  he  had 
been  bidden,  without  comment,  and  if  M.  des  Graves 
knew  or  suspected  what  power  had  delivered   him 
from  the  jaws  of  death  he  did  not  communicate  his 
knowledge.     He  only  told  the  young  man  that  his 
deliverance  was  of  none  of  his  own   seeking,   and 
ending  authoritatively,    "There,   now  you  must  go 
to  sleep  again,"  got  up  and  settled  the  pillow  and 
the  bedclothes,  and  lifted  Louis — grown  verv  light 
now — into  a  more  suitable  position  for  repose. 

Thereafter,  for  Louis,  this  falling  asleep  and 
waking,  this  unfruitful  wish  to  converse  and  this 
contentment  with  silence,  recurred  for  very  many 
days. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 


MANY    WAYS — AND    ALL    STEEP 


'^Clamavi  in  toto  corde  meo,  exaudi  me,  Domitte,'' 
read  M.  des  Graves,  ^' juslificationes  tuas  requirani. 
Claniavi  ad  te,  salvum  me  fac ;  lit  custodinm  inandata 
tua.  ..." 

The  stream  of  the  Latin,  widening  and  sonorous, 
bathed  all  the  dusty,  comfortless  loft  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  better  and  unchanging  places,  of  choir  or 
cloister,  and  washed  in  waves  of  security  and  repose 
over  the  mean  bed  and  its  occupant.  A  ray  of 
March  sunshine,  too,  had  crept  through  the  tiny 
v'indow,  and  fell  across  the  little  hillock  made  by 
Louis'  feet  under  the  coverlet ;  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon, when  it  had  barred  his  body,  M.  des  Graves 
had  found  him  looking  at  it  with  a  sort  of  incredulity. 
Now,  with  shut  eyes  and  head  turned  a  little  on  the 
pillow,  he  lay  and  listened  to  the  psalms  for  None. 

On  his  face,  colourless  as  a  cameo,  and  as  sharply 
cut,  a  rather  tired  patience  had  replaced  the  deadly 
look  of  drained  vitality.  The  young  man  was  pass- 
ing, in  his  prolonged  and  difficult  convalescence, 
through  the  stage  of  restless  fatigue,  really  more 
trying  to  endurance  than  earlier  conditions.  How 
weary  he  was  of  the  uncomfortable  mattress  of  oat 
husks  on  which  he  had  lain  for  so  many  weeks, 
how  ardently  he  longed  for  a  change  of  position 
and  surroundings,  he  could  not  but  indirectly  betray, 
though  he  rarely  gave  vent  to  any  verbal  expression 
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of  his  desires.  But  usually,  if  he  asked  M.  d«-s 
Graves  to  read  to  him,  it  meant  that  he  was  finding 
his  state  difficult  to  bear  patiently  ;  and  there  had 
been  a  day  when  the  priest,  to  keep  him  quiet,  had 
read  to  him  every  office  from  Prime  to  Compline. 
Since  his  breviary  was  the  only  book  available  there 
was  no  choice  of  literature ;  and  indeed  Louis 
seemed  to  find  the  sound  of  the  Latin  soothing. 
M.  des  Graves  never  knew  how  much  he  attended 
to  the  actual  words. 

"  Quia  in  verba  tua.  .  .  .  Vocem  ineam  audi.  ..." 
The  reader  finished  the  psalm,  glanced  at  the  pallet, 
and    went    on    to    the    next.       '^  Principes   pirsecuti 

sunt.  .   .   .   Laetabor   ego  super  eloquia   tua   sicut " 

The  river  suddenly  ceased  to  flow. 

"That  is  only  the  cattle  hitting  their  horns  against 
the  manger  down  there,"  said  Louis,  without  opening 
his  eyes;  "I  used  always  to  be  thinking  it  was  the 
Blues.     Please  go  on,   Father." 

But  M.  des  Graves  did  not  comply  with  his 
request.  Instead,  he  quietly  laid  down  his  book, 
as  three  thundering  blows  resounded  up  from  the 
cottage  door. 

Peace  was  vanished  in  a  heart-beat.  The  invalid, 
his  eyes  wide  enough  now,  strained  his  head  from 
the  pillow,  but  neither  he  nor  the  priest  uttered  a 
word  during  the  short,  supreme  tension  which 
sickeningly  terminated  with  loud  voices  from  below, 
an  oath  or  two,  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  the  unmistak- 
able clank  of  accoutrements. 

" O  my  God,  my  God  ! "  whispered  Louis.  "They 
have  come  for  you  !  Father,  Father,  why  did  I  let 
you  stay  I  .  .  ,"  Weak  as  he  \vai,  he  contrived, 
panting,  to  drag  himself  a  little  hi<j:hpr  in  the 
bed. 

The  priest  stood  a  second  listening,  oi~\  his  face  an 
expression  removed  from  any  earthly  emotion.  Then 
he   threw  himself  on    his   knees    by   tht;   pallet   and 
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clasped  the  young  man  in  his  arms.  "  Hush, 
my  child,  hush  !  If  it  has  co.ne,  for  either  or  for 
both  of  us,  let  us  meet  it  without  shrinking.  I  sh;  li 
go  willingly.  And  you,  Louis,  since  when  have 
you  known  fear?" 

"You  know  it  is  not  that."  choked  Louis,  clinging 
to  him  in  all  the  desperation  of  a  last  farewell.  The 
priest  stooped  his  head,  and  they  kissed  each  other. 
A  moment  after  Louis  loosed  his  passionate  embrace 
and  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  and  M.  des  Graves,  risen 
from  his  knees,  made  the  sign  of  th  •  cross  over  him 
as  once  before,   and  went  quietly  back  to  his  chair. 

Footsteps  were  coming  up  the  stairs.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  voice  of  Madame  Gloannec, 
very  loud. 

"Very  well,  you  can  search,  of  course,  for  your 
fugitive,  but  all  you'll  find,  as  1  told  you,  is  my 
husband's  nephew,  Yves  Goulven,  who  has  been 
gored  by  one  of  our  cattle,  and  a  neighbour  who 
is  looking  after  him.  And  no  use  to  ask  Yves 
anything,  for  he  only  speaks  Breton.  .  .  .  Mind  the 
top  step.   Monsieur  le  sergent." 

And  in  another  moment  the  soldier  stood  in  the 
doorway,  gri/zled,  stiff,  authoritative,  in  his  blue, 
cut-away  coat  with  its  red  epaulettes  and  cuffs 
and  white  facings,  his  white  breeches,  gaiters,  and 
bandoliers.  "Be  quiet,  old  cackler  !  "  he  shouted 
over  his  shoulder.  "I  have  eyes  and  a  tongue  of 
my  own,  thank  heaven.  Come  up,  you  two  ;  they 
are  here  right  enough.  Now,  my  men,  let's  have 
some  account  of  you.  ..." 

Neither  Louis  nor  M.  des  Graves  responded.  Two 
more  grenadiers  posted  themselves  in  the  doorway, 
and  as  their  muskets  grounded  simultaneously  on  the 
floor  the  invader  came  over  to  the  bed. 

"  Come,  young  man.  ..." 

Why  had  Madam*-  Gloanne>  -laiu  uai  he  could  only 
speak  Breton,  when  he  knew     Jt  a  vord  of  it?   Sick  at 
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heart,  Louis  summoned  his  straying  wits,  and  there 
came  haltingly  to  his  tongue  something  which  he  had 
often  heard  Madame  Gloannec  repeat  in  that  language. 
He  had  not  an  idea  what  it  was,  and  hoped  that 
the  soldier  was  equally  ignorant.  Afterwards  he 
remembered  how  as  the  sergeant  stood  over  him  he 
had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  little  transverse  strips  of 
gold  braid  above  his  cuff,  lest  he  should  look  at 
M.  des  Graves. 

The  grenadier  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "No  use 
your  telling  me  any  of  that  gibberish  !  However, 
there  seems  no  humbug  about  your  condition,  my 
friend  ;  and  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  have 
escaped  from  Nantes  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Besides,  he  was  older,"  he  added,  looking  at  a  paper 
in  his  hand. 

On  M.  des  Graves  he  scarcely  bestowed  a  glance. 
Evidently  his  prey  was  not  of  his  type.  He  only 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  turned  on  his  heel  :  '*Sacre 
nom,  how  these  old  Bretons  resemble  priests !  "  Two 
minutes  later  he  and  his  men  had  left  the  house. 

"O  my  child,  my  child,  how  the  Blessed  Virgin 
protected  you  !  "  said  Madame  Gloannec  a  little  later, 
clasping  her  hands  over  Louis.  "Do  you  know 
what  you  were  saying  .  .   .   the  Hail  Mary  ! " 

"1  did  not  know  it,  murmured  the  Vicomte, 
looking  a  good  deal  whiter  than  his  coarse  sheets. 

"No,  but  s/ie  did.  And  .  .  .  mon  Uieu,  was  that 
there  all  the  time.  Monsieur  I'Abbc?  She  must  also 
have  hidden  that  from  the  eyes  of  the  Blues."  For 
the  breviary  was  lying  open  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

The  shock  of  this  narrow  escape  did  not  exercise  a 
particularly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  convalescent, 
though  a  few  days  later  he  tried,  after  his  old  fashion, 
to  laugh  at  the  episode.  It  seemed  also  to  have 
revived  in  his  mind  the  memory  of  the  past,  to  which 
he  had  as  yet  made  little  reference.     One  morning, 
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after  the  wound-dressing,  which  was  still  an  exhaust- 
ing and  sometimes  a  painful  process,  M.  des  Graves, 
having  drawn  the  coverlet  up  to  his  chin,  and  other- 
wise, as  he  thought,  disposed  him  to  slumber,  sat 
down  to  his  office.  The  Vicomte  lay  and  looked 
at  him,  as  he  often  did,  without  saying  anything. 
When  M.  des  Graves  had  finished  he  was  still  so 
engaged,  and  suddenly  said  in  a  meditative  voice : 
"  Father,  did  I  make  my  confession  when  I  was  ill  ?" 

The  priest  closed  his  book.     "  Yes,  my  child  ;  and 
I  gave  you  extreme  unction." 

"It  is  odd,"  commented  Louis  in  a  puzzled  tone. 
"  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it." 

"  You  were  too  ill,"  said  the  priest  gently. 

"You  thought  I  was  dying,  then?"  pursued  the 
Vicomte. 

M.  des  Graves  nodded. 

A  little  of  Louis'  former  self  appeared  for  a  moment 
in  his  expression. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  such  a  malingerer,"  he 
observed.  "The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  as  easy  to  die  as 
one  thinks.  Just  before  that  brute  of  a  hussar  ran  me 
through  I  thought,  'Two  or  three  minutes,  and  it  will 
be  over.'  Ma  foi,  I  was  sure  that  it  was,  at  the  time  ! 
Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  when  I  came  to  for  a 
moment,  hours  afterwards,  in  the  dark  and  the  rain, 
with  a  dead  man  across  me.  It  must  have  been 
night;  there  was  a  moon,  I  think.  .  .  .  And  in  my 
hand,  mon  pere,  so  they  tell  me,  was  a  rosary ; 
heaven  knows  how  it  got  there.  It  was  not  mine, 
and  seems  unlikely  to  have  been  the  property  of 
any  of  Westermann's  parishioners.  Well,  then,  I 
thought,  this  is  certainly  the  end,  unless  it  is 
purgatory  already,  for  it  was  horribly  cold,  and  i 
was  not — not  feeling  my  best.  .  .  .  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
I  wake  up  again,  jolting  most  disagreeably  in  a 
cart — and  then  again  in  this  place  .  .  .  many  times." 
He  broke  off  for  a  moment,  and  added  :   "I  should 
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have  caused  vastly  less  discomfort,  both  to  myself 
and  to  other  people,  if  I  had  finished,  as  my  hussar 
intended,  quietly  under  that  tree." 

The  priest  looked  at  him  intently  for  a  moment. 
"  Madame  Gloannec  tells  me,"  he  said  at  last,  "that 
before  I  came  you  suffered  so  much  pain  that  she 
could  not  always  bear  to  stay  and  see  it.  And  I 
could  have  guessed  it  for  myself.  .  .  .  Were  you 
conscious  then?" 

"Yes,"  responded  the  V.comte  grimly,  "I  was 
very  much  conscious.  It  was  at  those  times  that 
I  regretted  Marie-Pierre's  pious  intervention." 

"I  thought  that  you  must  have  been  conscious," 
said  the  elder  man  quietly.  "Madame  Gloannec 
believed  that  you  were  not,  always."  He  paused, 
and  his  voice  changed.  "Have  you  ever  thought, 
Louis,  what  the  martyr's  crown  must  have  seemed  to 
the  onlookers — objectless,  useless  suffering?  But  yoi 
know  in  what  terms  the  Church  speaks  of  it,  when  she 
commemorates  a  martyr  at  her  altars?  '  A  crown  of 
precious  stones,'  that  is  what  their  blood  and  torments 
are  to  her — and  were  to  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
startled. 

"Only  that  something  of  their  high  honour  has 
been  yours,  my  child." 

"Shall  we  have  a  bet,"  suggested  the  invalid  one 
day,  "  that  I  get  off  this  bed  of  roses  in— in  how  many 
days,  mon  pere?" 

"  Certainly  not !  "  replied  M.  des  Graves.  "  Louis, 
if  you  are  going  to  talk  nonsense " 

' Mea  culpa!  Then  if  I  am  to  stop  here  for  ever, 
would  you  be  so  good  as  to  move  that  string  of 
onions,  and  give  me  something  else  to  count  instead. 

I  am  no  agriculturist  like "    He  stopped  suddenly, 

and   said,    between    laughing  and   something    else : 
"  I   believe   that   if  Gilbert    had   been    in    my  place 
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they  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  him."     And  he 
turned  his  head  away  on  the  pillow. 

Yet  they  often  spoke  of  Gilbert,  and  of  the  others 
gone  down  like  him  to  the  place  of  heroes. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Henri,"  said  Louis, 
one  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  March.  "  I  suppose 
that  he,  too,  is  dead  by  now." 

"  I  sometimes  think,"  replied  M.  des  Graves,  "  that 
in  permitting  him— I  had  almost  said  in  forcii.g  him 
— to  cross  the  Loire  again  in  the  way  vou  have 
described,  Heaven  had  some  great  design'  for  him, 
and  that  we  shall  hear  of  him  again." 

But  La  Rochejaquelein  had  been  lying  these  two 
months  under  a  hedge  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

"Then  there  is  Marigny,"  went  on  Louis.  "I 
would  give  a  great  deal  for  news.  I  wonder,  for 
instance,  if  the  Princess  Elisabeth  is  still  alive.  Since 
she  was  not  murdered  with  the  Queen  last  October, 
perhaps  they  me   •  t  to  spare  her." 

-nters  Paradise,  there  will  be  one 
n  e,"  remarked  the  priest. 
T  uis,  "  is  almost  exactly  what  I  over- 
i-escure  saying  to  Gilbert  just  before 
that  false  report  of  the  Queen's  death 
vyas  circulated.  I  remember  that  I  was  struck  at  the 
time  with  Gilbert's  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  point. 
He  flushed,  looked  down,  and  said  nothing,  and 
seeing  that  he  knew  the  Princess  personally,  I 
wondered  why  he  was  so  unresponsive." 

"  He  had  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  as  you  know," 
returned  M.  des  Graves,  who  knew  to  what  very 
human  resentment  must  be  assigned  this  coldness 
of  which  he  now  heard  for  the  first  time.  But  there 
was  no  need  that  Louis  should  know  it. 

"Accursed  window!"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
coming  suddenly  out  of  the  brief  reverie  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  "  It  was  through  the  window  from  which 
he  pulled  me  back  that  the  bullet  came,  was  it  not?" 
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The  priest  nodded. 

"  All  my  life  I  shall  regret  that  I  was  not  there  !  " 

"Why?"  asked  M.  des  Graves  gently.  "You 
have  nothing,  my  son,  with  which  to  reproach  your- 
self ;  you  were  doing  your  duty  elsewhere.  Humanly 
speaking,  you  yourself  were  running  a  much  greater 
risk  than  Gilbert." 

"Yes,  i  know,"  assented  Louis,  sighing.  "That 
is  why  it  is  so  hard.  I  suppose  one  must  always  feel 
like  that — as  if  one  could  have  prevented  a  disaster 
had  one  been  there." 

"You  must  remember,  Louis,  that  it  was  God's  will." 

The  young  man  suddenly  stirred — he  was  a  good 
deal  stronger  now — and  flashed  on  the  priest,  out  of 
eyes  full  of  tears,  a  look  of  piercing  enquiry.  "  Is 
that  enough  for  you,  Father  ?  " 

And  in  the  priest's  eyes,  as  he  bowed  his  head 
without  speaking,  was  an  echo  of  that  look  with 
which  he  had  faced  Louis  over  his  dying  cousin. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  enough  for  me  !  "  sa'd  the  Vicomte, 
catching  a  sob  between  his  teeth.  He  began  again 
after  a  moment.  "  Did  he  have  much  pain — before 
I  saw  him?" 

"  No,  very  little,  I  think." 

"  He  .  .  .  had  it  before,  in  another  way?" 

"Yes,"  said  M.  des  Graves,  looking  at  him  very 
tenderly.  "Louis,  my  dear  child,  I  know  what 
you  are  thinking  of.  There  is  no  need  to  distress 
yourself.  What  Gilbert  gave  up,  for  you  or  for 
right's  sake,  put  it  as  you  will,  was  only  a  symbol. 
It  was  only  a  part,  perhaps  a  small  part,  of  the  work 
that  had  to  be  done  in  him.  And  he  was  a  thousand- 
fold repaid — even  here.  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten 
what  I  once  said  to  you  about  your  own  renunciation, 
that  sacrifice  is  only  exchange." 

"  No,  I  have  not  forgotten." 

"It  is  true — and  Gilbert  learnt  it  before  he  died. 
That  is  enough  for  us  to  know." 
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Louis  gazed  at  him  long  and  wistfully.  ••  Yes,  he 
looked  happy,"  he  said  to  himself. 

"  To  the  selfless  something  of  the  Beatific  Vision 
IS  perhaps  given  in  itiis  world,"  said  the  priest.  '•  I 
think  Gilbert  had  a  measure  of  it  before  he  died." 

They  were  both  silent. 

"God  knows,"  said  Louis  suddenly,  "  what  I  shall 
say  in  England,  if  ever  I  get  there.  ...  But  you 
will  be  there  to  help  me,  Father." 

"Are  you  tired,  Louis?"  asked  the  priest  suddenly. 
^^  "  Not  at  all,"  answered  Louis,  surprised  at  his  tone. 

For  a  second  M.  des  Graves  hesitated.  "  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  now  ...  I  shall  take  you  to  England, 
Louis,  when  we  get  away,  which,  if  God  wills,  we  shall 
do  as  soon  as  you  are  fit  to  travel  to  the  coast— it  is  all 
arranged.  But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accompany  vou 
to  Suffolk."  V     J  y 

"Not  come  with  me  to  Suffolk!"  repeated  the 
Vicomte,  highly  amazed. 

"No,"  answered  M.  des  Graves  quietly.  "  I  must 
find  at  Portsmouth,  or  London,  a  ship  to  take  me  to 
Hamburg,  or  some  other  German  port,  if  indeed  1 
cannot  find  a  vessel  sailing  direct  to  Italy.  I  am 
going  to  Rome,  Louis,  and  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible." 

" To  Rome,  Father !     A  pilgrimage?" 

"  No,  not  a  pilgrimage.  I  may  be  there  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  .  .  .  Louis,  do  you  remember  Monsie^noi 
Cantagalli?"  ^ 

"  Yes.     He  annoyed  me  very  much." 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  have  wondered  why  he  came 
to  Chantemerle.  It  was  to  bring  me  a  command  from 
the  Holy  Father  ...  an  unexpected  command,  touch- 
ing a  matter  of  which  I  never  thought  to  hear  an  echo 
again " 

But  the  Vicomte,  raising  himself  in  bed,  broke  in 
upon   him  in  a  sudden    violent  excitement.      "  He 
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called  you  Eminence !  I  did  not  believe  my  ears. 
.   .  .  Father,  it  can't  be!" 

"  No,  indeed,  my  child,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
astonishment,"  said  thepriest,  with  a  touching  humility. 
"  There  could  not  be  any  one  so  unworthy  ;  I  knew 
that  long  ago.     Nevertheless " 

"  Long  ago !  "  exclaimed  Louis,  with  a  hand  to  his 
head  as  if  he  were  dizzy.  "Good  God!  how  long, 
then,  have  you " 

M.  des  Graves  got  up  and  came  over  to  him.  *'  If 
you  will  only  lie  down,  Louis,  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  story.  Let  me  move  that  pillow  for  you  first. 
.  .  .  That  s  better.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  there  was  once  a 
young  man,  well  born  and  tolerably  rich,  who  at  an 
early  age  took  orders,  because  his  family  had  influence 
in  ecclesiastical  quarters,  and  because  it  was  uhe  tradi- 
tion for  the  third  son  of  his  house.  He  was  gifted,  and 
very  ambitious.  From  the  first  he  turned  his  attention 
to  diplomacy,  and  here,  in  an  extraordinary  way, 
everything  prospered  to  which  he  set  his  hand.  Very 
soon  he  was  swimming  on  a  full  tide  of  success ;  he 
was  known  to  be  favoured  by  the  Pope ;  wherever 
he  went  he  was  courted  and  flattered.  And  thus  cir- 
cumstances fostered  his  naturally  great  ambition  till 
it  became  an  overmastering  passion,  the  very  main- 
spring of  his  life.  Then  there  came  to  him  a  supreme 
chance  of  distinguishing  himself— a  chance  such  as 
has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  so  young  a  man.  The 
Pope — it  was  Clement  XIII.— entrusted  him  with  a 
very  diflicult  and  delicate  mission  to  the  late  King — I 
mean  Louis  XV. — and  the  priest's  conduct  of  this 
negotiation  brought  him  to  a  pinnacle  of  esteem 
whence  nothing  seemed  too  much  for  him  to  grasp. 
Besides  the  Pope's  favour  he  now  had  the  King's,  who 
told  him  in  no  veiled  terms  that  he  regretted  the  days 
of  the  great  cardinal-ministers,  of  Fleury,  of  Richelieu. 
Yet  the  hour  when  the  King  said  that  to  him,  in  the 
park  of  Fontainebleau,  was  followed   by  a  stronger 
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renewal  of  that  sense  of  vague  discomfort  %vhich,  ail 
tu  ^^'Je^t^at  he  walked  on  this  golden  path,  had 
followed  him  l.ke  a  shadow,  trying  to  whisper  to  him 
something  which  he  would  not  hear." 

';But   why?"   asked    the    young   man    rather   im- 
P^  J\"t>y-.    '*  What  is  there  wrong  in  success?" 

Nothing,  my  son,  if  it  is  in   God's  purpose  for 

TrfHiff      '^,r  "'''i*   ^""J^'^   S^'^'y^    being  ourselves 
indiffe-ent  to  it.     But  that  was  just  what  the  priest 
had  never  done.     He  wanted  the  success  for  its  own 
sake-though  he  told  himself,  indeed,  that  all  he  did 
""'^.^  «,   MnM""  *^^  advancement  of  the  Church." 
Well?     said  Saint-Ermay. 
••Sohewenton  shuttin-  out  the  voices  of  warning. 
But  God  IS  merciful      He  has  many  weapons.     Ard 
He  struck  at  h.m  twice  .  .  .  Louis,  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  .  ,t  was  through  a  very  dear  friend,  the  one 

man  whom  he  esteemed  and  admired  above  all  otherv 
1  he  hrst  time  the  priest  would  not  heed  ;  but  the  second 
time  .  he  was  not  disobedient.     Then  the  bandage 

fell  from  his  eyes  ;  he  saw  what  he  had  been  pursuing- 
and  that  all  which  had  been  the  verv  bnath  of  life 
to  him  was  thinner  and  more  vanishing  than  ^moke 
And  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  conversion  it  became  the 
dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  give  up  everything  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  enter  the  religious  life 

••He  was  already  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Valfleury  when  the  news  came  that  the  Pope  was  about 
to  make  him  a  cardinal.  That  news  was  nothing  to 
him  now  ;  he  had  something  very  diflerent  to  trouble 
him,  for,  during  the  six  months  in  which  he  tried  his 
vocation,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  he  was 
capable,  he  found  no  peace.  And  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Abbot,  an  old  man  of  the  greatest  sanctity 
and  experience,  sent  for  him  and  told  him  the  hardest 
thing  of  all,  that  he  was  not  called  to  be  a  son  of 
baint  Benedict,  He  implored  the  Abbot  not  to  send 
him   away,    back   to   the  success   which   would   dog 
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him,  which  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear.  But 
the  Abbot  was  convinced  that  God's  will  for  the 
priest  was  that  he  should  go  back  to  the  world,  but 
only  to  serve  Him  from  the  lowest  rank.  The 
religious  lite  waj  not  for  him,  the  diplomatic  too  great 
a  temptation  ;  his  place,  the  safest,  but  not  the  easiest, 
lay  between.  He  said  one  thing  that  .  .  .  that  I  have 
never  forgotten  :  '  With  some  a  great  sacrifice  is  made 
once  ;  with  others  it  is  made  many  times.'" 

To  the  young  man  gazing  in  speechless  attention 
from  his  pillow,  it  was  plain  from  the  little  pause  that 
his  companion  had  forgotten  him,  and  was  withdrawn 
into  some  region  of  the  memory.  But  it  vas  only  for 
a  moment. 

"So  I  went  back  to  the  world,  to  the  lowest  rank. 
I  had  implored  His  Holiness  not  to  create  me  cardinal, 
and  at  last  the  Holy  Father  yielded,  but  only  on 
one  condition.  He  reserved  me  a  cardinal  in  petto — 
you  know  what  that  is,  Louis ;  it  means  a  cardinal 
created,  but  not  announced,  whose  cardinalate,  when 
it  is  announced,  ranks  from  the  date  of  the  original 
creation.  Then  I  became  the  vicaire  of  a  little  cure 
in  the  Angoumois,  dropping  my  name  of  De  Vergy, 
and  using  that  of  Des  Graves,  which  had  long  been 
in  my  family ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  after  the  Pope 
died.  One  day  there  came  to  me  a  man  who  had  been 
my  friend  since  childhood,  though  not  a  Catholic, 
saying,  '  If  you  are  resolved  to  persist  in  this  folly,  at 
least  let  me  be  assured  that  you  have  enough  to  live 
upon.  My  benefice  at  home  is  vacant ;  come  to  it,  and 
you  shall  educate  my  boy  as  well.'  .  .  .  No,  wait 
till  I  have  finished !  .  .  .  I  accepted.  I  went  to  my 
friend's  living ;  I  was  there,  as  you  know,  many 
years  .  .  .  many  years.  Clement  XHI.  was  dead  ; 
Clement  XIV.  knew  iiothing  of  me  ;  all  the  past  was 
forgotten.  Suddenly — it  was  in  the  autumn  of  '92 — 
Pius  VI.  came  on  the  records  of  the  negotiation  which 
I  had  carried  through  twenty-five  years  before,  and 
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the  honour  reserved  for  me  by  Clement  XI IL  He 
discovered  my  whereabouts,  and,  thinking  that  he 
might  need  a  representative  in  Vendee  —  Mon  - 
seigneur  de  Mercy  being  dispossessed  -  sent  a 
special  messenger " 

"Monsignor  Cantagalli,  of  course."  ejaculated  his 
listener. 

"Yes  ...  Lie  down,  Louis!  .  .  Out  of  regard 
for  my  personal  safety  he  did  not  proclaim  me 
cardinal  at  that  dangerous  juncture,  but  he  referred 
to  Clements  action,  left  me  with  discretionary 
powers,  and  charged  me  to  repair  to  Rome  when  I 
could  no  longer  be  of  use  in  Vendee.  And  since 
God  has  seen  fit  to  bless  the  means  employed  by 
His  Holiness  to  get  me  out  of  Nantes,  I  suppose 
He  has  some  work  for  an  old  man  to  do,  in  Rome 
or  elsewhere.  ...  At  any  rate,  it  is  my  duty  to  go 

L  i^;,   ,,^^   '*   ^^y   '   cannot  accompany   vou   to 
SuflFolk.  -^    - 

There  was  a  long  silence,  while  Louis  gazed  at  the 
priest,  thunderstruck,  out  of  his  great  hollow  eyes. 
Then  he  said,  in  an  awed  tone:  "Did  Gilbert  ever 
know  all  this?" 

"I  told  him,"  answered  the  Cardinal,  "the  night 
before  he  died."  ^ 
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"  .  .  .  ("y  j'en  mourrai ; 
Un  baiscr  de  ta  l)ouche 
Mc  jjuerirait." 

— La-kaul  stir  .'j  ••:.»ujrf/e. 

One  fine  May  morning  Mr  Philip  Harbenden,  on 
a  prolonged  visit  to  London,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
following  missive  from  his  betrothed  : — 

"  AsHi.KY  Court,  Afay  lo,  1794. 

"  Mv  DEAREST  Philip,— I  am  aware  that  I  wrote  fully  to 
you  yesterday,  and  you  are  not  to  think  that  you  will  get  so 
long  a  letter  every  day.  There  is  a  reason  for  my  increase 
of  zeal,   for  since  my   epistle    of   yesterday  something   has 

happened  which No,  though   I   am  so  excited  that  I 

can  scarce  hold  the  pen,  I  shall  give  myself  the  ])leasure  of 
telling  you  from  the  beginning. 

"That  is  to  say,  I  shall  begin  from  dinner-time  to-day, 
when  Lucienne,  hearing  that  the  hyacinths  were  almost  out 
in  the  copse,  said,  with  that  little  bright  air  of  hers  which 
makes  my  heart  ache,  that  she  must  go  and  pick  a  posy  for 
papa's  study.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  already  told  you  how, 
since  all  hope  was  at  last  abandoned  of  poor  Louis  being 
st.il  alive,  Lucienne  has  displayed  the  most  amazing  fortitude 
and  resignation.  Certainly  the  waters  of  Bath  have  a  wonder- 
ful effect  upon  the  physical  health  ;  and  my  aunt  let  fall,  too, 
that  when  there  they  met  with  an  /migrf  priest,  and  I  fancy 
that  they  both  profited  by  his  ministrations.  These  Papists, 
mistaken  as  we  must  »hink  them  to  be,  seem  at  least  to  derive 
consolation  from  their  religion,  and,  as  Dr  Jenkinson  so  well 
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Mys,  we  should  always  remember  that  among  the  errors  of 
the  Romish  Church  lie  hidden  many  grains  of  truth. 

\A^l^"  dinner  my  aunt— who  seems  to  have  become  much 
older  lately— went  to  her  room  to  rest,  and  papa  went  to  the 
hbrary  to  read  the  newspaper  (which  means  much  the  same 
thing) ;  and  as  George,  having  to  ride  over  to  Bury,  was  not 
able  to  fall  m  with  papa's  suggestion  that  he  should  accom- 
pany Lucienne  to  get  the  hyacinths,  and  I  had  some  matters 
to  supervise  m  the  house,  Lucienne  departed  alone  to  the 
copse  .  .  fortunately,  as  it  appeared.  (You  know,  Philip, 
that,  e/t/rr  nous,  George  has  always  been  strangely  indifferent 
to  Lucienne,  which  of  late  I  have  thought  a  pity,  because 
^?^c — Z     ""'^^ver,  there's  an  end  to  all  that  now !) 

So  there  they  all  were,  out  of  the  house  or  asleep,  and  I 
ran  out  into  the  garden  to  read  your  letter  again  under  the 
hme  tree.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  was  about  it,  but  as  I 
came  back  by  the  front  of  the  house  I  saw  a  chaise  and  pair 
turning  in  at  the  jjates.  We  were  not  expecting  visitors,  and, 
thinks  I  to  myself,  I  will  slip  into  the  house  before  they  get 
here.  Then  I  saw  that  the  chaise  was  coming  along  at  a  rate 
such  as  none  but  travellers  would  use,  fhrt.  the  postilion  was 
flogging  his  horses,  and  that  the  horses  li.^mselves  were  all  ot 
a  lather.  I  thought  ...  I  don't  know  what  I  thought  .  . 
but  half-way  up  the  steps  I  stood  and  waited. 

"Well,  Phil,  in  a  moment  the  chaise  draws  up,  the  door 
is  flung  open,  and  out  of  it  steps  a  gentleman  in  a  green 
redingote,  tall,  young,  whom  I  diti  not  know.  I  came  a  little 
to  my  senses,  and  beheld  mysdf  a  gaping  girl  staring  at 
my  gutsts  instead  of  the  dignified  mistress  of  the  Court.  I 
turned  and  went  up  a  step  or  two,  rather  stately.  Then  lo ' 
I  was  hailed  by  a  French  voice,  in  the  French  tongue :  '  De 
grace.  Mademoiselle,  un  instant ! ' 

"  I  turned  again.  My  gentleman  was  just  helping  another 
out  of  the  chaise.  I  did  not  know  the  second  either,  but 
Since  they  were  presumably  imi^res  and  might  have  news,  I 
went  quickly  down  the  steps  again.  The  two  gentlemen  took 
off  their  hats. 

" 'Mademoiselle  Amelie,  my  cousin— don't  you  remember 
me?    savs  the  second  of  the  two  in  English. 

"And,  Philip,  I  didn't!  T  only  knew  his  voice.  There- 
was  so  little  else  left  of  the  engaging  boy  of  eighteen  who  used 
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>ays  Louis, 


to  make  love  to  me  (yes,  Phil,  he  <!id,  arc?  I    Mspert  to  every 
other  gir!  he  met).     And  yet  they  were  ihe  iam.  eyes 

"  '  Louis !  •  I  gasped.     '  M.  de  Saint-Ermay  i 

•' 'I  prefer  the  first  title,  if  you  please,  cousin 
and  he  caught  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"I  seized  him  by  the  arm.  '  But— but  you  are  a  ghost ' ' 
I  cried— and,  indeed,  he  looked  like  one.  >  My  God  am  I 
dreaming  ?     We  all  believe  you  dead  ' '  ' 

'•'But  I  wrote!'  exclaimed  M.  de  Saint- Ermav.  'as  soon 
as  1  could— and  M.  des  Graves  wrote  before  that.'  Ciel '  do 
not  say  she  never  got  any  of  the  letters  ? ' 

"And  then  I  bethought  me  of  the  shock  that  Lacienne 
would  have  if  .she  came  back  at  that  moment  from  the  wood 
—of  my  aunt.     My  first  impulse  was  to  hide  him  somewhere 

'This^^ntTemL--''"-'  ""^^  '''^"'  ''''"'''  '  ^^'^  ^'-^''y- 
^ '  A  thousand  nardons,'  said  t  le  Vicomte.  '  Kor^ve  mv 
rudeness.  He  t  .  .hed  on  the  arm  the  other  gentleman, 
who  was  discreetly  gazing  down  the  avenue.  '  My  friend  the 
Chevalier  dAubeville,  who  has  had  the  charity  to  accompany 
me  here  from  Jersey.  ^   ^ 

fJ'i^°^!'w'  ^^l^,  °f  y°"'  **  ''"''■''  ^  *="e<^'  -^^"^e  waiting 
for  M.  dAubeville's  bow.  'I  ml)  put  you  in  the  r  rary 
till  I  can  prepare  them.'  ' 

"I   ran  up  the  steps  again,  but  when  I  got  to  the  tor>  I 
had  to  wait,  for  the  Vicomte,  on  M.  d'Aubeville's  arm,  was 
only  half-way  up.     It  gave  me  something  of  a  shock.     Lo-iis 
—Whom  I  remembered  so  lithe  and  active  !     I  obst- ved     ,o 
when  he  was  in  the  hall,  how  stiffly  he  held  himself,'  ..nd 
|uessed  rightly  as  it  appeared,  that  he  was  tightly  bandaged 
But  I   did  not   say  anything,  for  >        men,   Philip,    ^  so 
strange ;  when  you  have  a  finger-ache  the  whole  house  fp  ist 
give  you  sympathy,  but  if  you  are  really  disabled  you  tre  so 
proud  as  to  be  monstrously  unpleasant  sometimes  i'       »   U 
meaning  female  takes  note  of  it,     Yet  *  must  have  shown  ov 
my  looks  how  sorry  I  was,  for  Louis  suddenly  gave  m.     he 
smile  I  remembered,  and  said  in  French:  'Quite  the  re 
of  the  veteran,   is   it   not.   Mademoiselle?     I  only  nee- 
wooden  leg  and  a  patch  over  one  eye  to  act  the  par 
fjerfection.'     But  I  rnuld  not  laugh. 

"  I  had  thought  of  putting  them  in  the  library,  as  a  place 
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not   likely  to  be    mvailed.   quite    foraetting 

about  papa.     But  wh.  n    ^   b     ed  u.      ere  h 

handkerchief  sprea- 1  OS  r,  ah  in  1 

might  have  withdr,     a  a^a.->.  u   „oticer^     ad  n.      ^over  srent- 

mg  strange    .  got    ,,,   from        Vs  r    t   and  {■-    wied.     Papa 

woke  instant!'    ^"-     i— i-        -'      ■  .  .  ? .         ..    '^'*»^'' 


uien 
«  i         iih  hi 
>ig  cfiair.     I 


It  is  hss  f  fu-( 


am    ,!ashi       il      1         <er'hief  from  his  face, 
that  lie  .ioo    not  go  ep  after  dinner, 

th.  .illT  J.  "  '^''J'^  "'■''"^ '  '■•^^    '^t'  -'^  be  the  first  to  hear 

h.  U  ?r'  f ?'^'  '"'^  t*  ''"^  "^''1*'  >«"  "^"o*.  J'J'il'P.  what 
his  heart  he  would  das  ut  of  '  ,oni  and  go  shouting  the 
l^mgs  .11  uv<:r   .h.    hcu  ..  ,her  hand.  I  could  not 

eav  e  my  quarry  m  rhe  hall.  s.     ...  „g  to    nem  briskly.  '  Come 
.n  gent  emen.  and  shut  the      ,o-  at  on.       f  you  please ! '  I 
rushed     >  papa  .  side  before  he  ,        1  ^et      .  of  his  chair,  and 
n  one    .a.i.s    .v^r  hi .  aiouth  anu  i..  otht      .ver  his  eyes. 

Dear,   t,  dearest  v  im\'  I     aid      'You  must  not  say  a 

a^d  a        ->  ,  wh  s{k;       lougl.  you  will  see  something  in  a 

imnate      ,  .    mu       rpr,      you  very  much.     Now  promise,  or 

you  shall  not  set     t '  *^  "....ac,  ui 

"PoOT  ».apa   hoH    couh    he  p.omise  when  I  was  Kaajine 
ZL     T  T  *  r"'    *^  •■'     '"^'  ^"-^  I  g'»""d  over  my 

r  °^       H  .V,"     u*'^'.*^'^  '  '*^'"^"  *«^«  safely  in  thS 

r    ^m  and  thai  the  door  wa        ut. 

'Now  you  may  look!'  1  sa.d.and  took  my  hands  away. 

S?ri,  n"  r  ^°''"'/',  ^'^  ^'**y'  ^°«  ''^'en  excited,  was 

barking  fur.     ,ly.  and,  for  all  my  cautions  and  his  promise, 
papa   t  ,.  de  a  good  deal  of  commotion. 

Ga^      .ad!'  he  exclaimed,  bounding  out  of  his  chair, 
'^ "  Di  — It's  impossible  ! ' 

eve,  sir,  that  it  is  true,  however,'  says  Louis,  coming 
>d  holding  out  a  thin  hand. 

ook  it  and  gazed  at  him  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
My  poor  lad!  my  poor  lad!'  he  says  after  a 
feeling  with  his  other  hand  for  his  pocket-handker- 
ch  had  slipped  to  the  floor,  though  he  did  not  know 
v*.r„  h  r  ^  ^?P^"f  "<=e  J''at  he  was  going  to  blow  his  nose 
very  hard,  so  I  picked  up  the  handkerchief  and  slipped  it  into 
h.s  hand.    And  he  did  blow  his  nose.    The  noise  made  Rover 

ZTw  "^  '!,^"  ^  *°?^  °^  "y  '"PP^f  he  went  at  once  under 
tne  table  and  was  quite  quiet. 
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"  Papa,  meanwhile,  was  ejaculating  all  sorts  of  tilings.  '  Sit 
down,  sit  down,  in  God's  name  !  Amelia,  some  wine  !  I.ouis, 
my  dear  boy,  what  happened  to  you  ? ' 

"  '  I  was  left  for  dead  at  Savenay,  and  picked  up  next  day 
by  some  peasants,'  says  the  Vicomte  simply,  and  much  as  he 
might  have  said,  I  had  a  tooth  out  yesterday.  And  then  he 
hastened  to  present  the  Chevalier  d'Aubeville,  a  quiet  and  some- 
what sad-looking  man  whose  appearance  plea.sed  me.  After 
that  we  got  Louis  into  a  chair,  and  I  fetched  some  wine— not 
that  it  had  much  effect  upon  his  appearance.  He  has  a 
horrible  air  of  delicacy.     He  looks  as  frail  as  a  girl. 

•'  It  seems  that  at  Savenay  he  was  run  through  the  body,  and 
lay  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  whole  night  long  on  the 
battlefield— imagine,  Philip,  in  December !— was  found  by 
some  charitable  peasants  and  nursed  by  them  for  six  weeks. 
Then,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  dying,  they  made  efforts  to 
get  a  priest,  and  the  priest,  when  he  was  procured,  turned 
out  to  be  M.  des  Graves,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard 
us  talking,  escaping  from  the  prisons  of  Nantes.  M.  des 
Graves  stayed  with  him  for  a  long  time  (nearly  two  months,  I 
believe),  and  undoubtedly,  Louis  says,  saved  his  life.  Then 
he  brought  him  over  to  England,  and  gave  him  over  into  the 
care  of  M.  d'Aubeville  (an  old  friend  of  Louis'  whom  they 
picked  up  at  Jersey),  and  has  himself  gone  to  Rome  to  be 
a  Cardinal. 

"  I  did  not  hear  some  of  this  till  afterwards,  for,  as  you  may 
imagine,  I  was  concerned  about  the  Marquise  and  Lucienne. 
If  George  had  been  at  home  I  could  have  sent  him  down  to 
the  copse  to  break  the  news.  On  the  whole,  I  thought  that  the 
risk  of  shock  to  the  Marquise  would  be  greater  than  to  a  girl, 
so  I  left  the  two  in  the  library  with  papa  and  went  upstairs. 

"  I  really  think,  Philip,  that  I  am  more  sorry  for  my  aunt 
than  for  any  of  the  others.  Gilbert  is  dead,  and  to  my  mind 
he  died  gloriously.  Lucienne,  although,  poor  girl,  she  has 
suffered  unspeakably,  will  have  what  we  know  now  to  have 
been  her  heart's  desire,  and,  with  her,  Louis  will  letm,  one 
hopes,  to  forget  all  that  he  has  been  through. 

"  But  the  Marquise  idolised  her  son.  The  only  comfort  is 
that  she  has  truly  gained  a  daughter  in  Lucienne,  for  since 
last  Christmas  there  has  been  no  trace  of  the  little  rubs  which 
sometimes  used  to  arise  between  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  she 
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will  sincerely  rejoice  in  Lucienne's  happiness.  As  for  I^uis, 
it  is  long  since  I  have  heard  her  make  those  disparaging 
remarks  about  him  which  I  used  at  the  time  to  doubt  if  she 
really  meant 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  told  her,  but  I  contrived  to  do  it 
somehow,  puttmg  my  arms  round  her,  and  beseeching  her  to 
be  calm.  She  turned  very  white,  and  I  saw  her  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  miniature  of  Gilbert  as  a  boy,  which  stands  on 
her  escritoire,  and  I  guessed  what  sH?  was  feeling. 

"I  ran  down  ahead  of  her  to  the  library.    Papa  was  coming  out. 

"  'I  have  put  him  next  door  in  the  dining-ronm,  my  dear.' 
he  said  ;  'take  your  aunt  in  there.'  Then  he  saw  me  Marquise, 
who  had  just  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  going  up  to  her 
he  said  rather  huskily,  '  Providence  has  sent  you  back  another 
son.  Felicity,'  and  retired  very  quickly  to  the  library,  where  I 
heard  him  blowing  his  nose  again. 

'•  My  aunt  went  in  to  Louis,  but  of  course  I  do  not  know 
what  they  said  to  each  other  in  there.  ..." 

Of  a  truth  they  said  but  little,  for  when  Madame  de 
Chateau-Foix  saw  the  figure  which  rose  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  at  her  entrance,  which  turned  towards 
her  a  face  so  startlingly  transparent  yet  so  ominously 
and  brightly  stained,  she  stopped  and  suddenly 
covered  her  eyes. 

Louis  put  a  hand  to  the  table.  '•  God  knows  that  I 
would  willingly  have  died,"  he  said  in  a  wrung  voice, 
"if  he  could  have  been  here  instead  of  me.  .  .  .  I 
knew  I  could  only  bring  you  pain.  ..." 

The  Marquise  uncovered  her  face  and  stretched  out 
her  hands.  "O  Louis,  my  child  ...  it  is  not  that! 
Gilbert  —  Gilbert  is  with  God.  ...  It  is  you  .  .  . 
my  poor  boy  ...  I  never  realised  .  .  .  ."  and  she 
went  swiftly  to  him  and  put  her  arms  about  him. 
"Kiss  me,  my  son  !" 

Saint-Ermay  stooped  his  head,  and  then,  amazed, 
vanquished,  slipped  through  her  arms  to  one  knee, 
and  put  a  fold  of  her  black  dress  to  his  lips.  She 
bent  quickly  over  him. 
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**Ah  no,  child!  you  must  not  kneel — or  even 
stand  I  I  know  .  .  .  Amelia  has  told  me.  .  .  .  See, 
here  is  a  chair— you  will  be  better  there,  will  you  not 
...  to  please  me  ?  " 

So,  to  please  her,  he  sat  down  again  in  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen,  and  she  knelt  beside  him 
with  his  hands  in  hers. 

"My  boy,  how  dreadfully  thin   you  are !  ...  I 

suppose  they  had  to  cut  your  hair  off  ...  it  seems 

such  a   pity.    ..."    She   put  up   her  hand    for  a 

moment  and   gently   touched  a   lock.      ♦♦  But  it   is 

beginning  to  grow  again  ...  of  course  you   had 

fever  for  a  long  time,  and  not  enough  nourishment 

since— and  a  long  journey  ...  no  wonder  you  look 

so  tired  and  that  your  hands  are  so  cold.     But  there 

.  .  .  thank  God  that  you  are  here  at  all !    To-morrow 

we  will  have  Dr  Hicks  in  ;   he  is  very  clever,  but 

not  as  clever  as  the  doctor  at   Bath  .  .   .  perhaps 

later  on  yoj  could  go  there  to  recover    .      ."     But 

to    herself   she    was    saying,    "My    God!    suppose 

Lucienne  were  not  to  keep  him,  after  all ! " 

Louis  had  thought  so  little  about  his  own  personal 
reception  by  her,  and  so  much  of  what  he  supposed 
that  the  sight  of  him,  unaccompanied,  must  cost  her, 
that  not  so  much  her  composure,  but  this  preoccupa- 
tion with  himself  appeared  unnatural. 

He  kissed  her  again.  "  I  am  here,  safe  and  well 
again,  through  a  miracle  and  M.  des  Graves.     And 

you  will  want  me  to  tell  you " 

"Not  now,"  she  said,  rising  from  her  knees. 
"  Afterwards  you  shall  tell  me  everything  about  him. 
But  now— now  you  must  go  to  Lucienne,  to  my 
daughter.  ...  I  know  it  all,  and  she  is  yours,  Louis, 
and  I  give  her  to  you  as  freely  as  Gilbert  gave  her. 
.  .  .  She  is  down  in  the  copse— you  remember  it?— 
if  you  can  go  so  far.  ..." 

Louis  ^ot  to  his  feet.  "  That  far  and  further ;  but 
1  shall  fnghten  her." 
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"Joy  does  not  kill,"  said  the  Marquise.  There  was 
a  little  sadness  in  her  tone,  but  no  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Louis  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  then,  putting 
a  hand  into  his  breast,  drew  out  something  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  discoloured  white  silk.  '•  1  will  give 
you  this  first,"  he  said  gravely.  "  It  has  always  been 
with  me  .  .  .  and  since  I  am  come  back  again  you 
have  the  better  right  to  it.  The  silk  was  his  too, 
from  his  scarf.  It  is  scorched  a  little,  because  when 
the  peasants  cut  my  uniform  off  me  and  burnt  it, 
for  safety's  sake,  it  fell  into  the  fire  for  a  second  .  .  . 
so  they  told  me.  Bi-t  it  was  not  hurt  .  .  .  and  it  is 
yours  now.  .  .  .  Ma  mere,  he  had  a  soldier's  death, 
and  a  hero's."  He  laid  the  little  packet  gently  in 
her  hand,  and  the  singed  wrapping,  slipping  open, 
showed  a  lock  of  thick  black  hair. 


Afterwards  he  passed  through  the  open  window  into 
the  garden — into  May  and  the  sun  of  May,  and  all 
the  green  things  of  May  which  he  had  never  thought 
to  see  again.  And  he  went  rather  uncertainly  between 
the  high  box  hedges,  past  the  bowling-green  and 
the  stone  nymph,  the  beehives,  the  apple  trees  in 
blossom,  out  of  the  garden  and  across  the  lane.  At 
the  p^ate  of  the  cop.«  \  a  stopped,  breathless  and  a 
little  dizzy,  but  not  f  urn  '  odily  weakness  alone. 

The  thicket  was  grt^i  jnchantingly  green,  featheiy 
green,  golden  green,  a^id  the  path  was  strewn  with 
the  tassels  of  the  birch.  Had  the  trees  been  like 
this  last  May,  when  the  grass  was  red?  .  .  .  Last 
May  I  And  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  happiness 
he  paused  to  breathe  a  prayer  for  his  cousin's  soul. 
**  Rest  eternal  .  .  .  light  everlasting.  ..."  Then 
he  opened  the  gate  and  went  through. 

And  a  little  way  off,  white  against  the  glory  of 
green,  she  was  standing  like  one  in  a  vision  who 
sees  a  vision.  A  misty  pool  of  hyacinths  lay  at  her 
feet,  but  her  hands  were  full  of  violets. 
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EPILOGUE 

A/onugHor  Giuseppe  Canta}::alH,  Domestic  Prelate  to  His 
Holiness  Pius  VI.,  to  the  Duca  di  San  Roao,  at  Tivoli. 

"  KoMR,  Deie»ibt-r  9,  1794. 
"  My  DEAK  Enrico,-  I  have  very  little  time  in  which  to  write  to 
you,  but  since  you  ask  so  urgently  for  news  I  will  send  you  a 
hasty  scrawl,  of  which  you  must  pardon  the  imperfections 

"Even  so  I  cannot  give  you  the  positive  information  you 
desire    touching   the   Holy    Father's   next   move     gainst  the 
abominable  encroachments   of  the    French   on   .talian   soil 
bin.:e  Cardinal  de  Bernis'  death  last  month  His  Holiness  has 
leant  more  and  more  on  Cardinal  de  Vergy,  who  is  continu- 
ally to  be  seen  driving  from  his  palace  to  the  Vatican.     His 
Eminence's  influence,  though  we  cannot  yet  quite  estimate  it. 
IS  not  likely  to  issue  in  any  vacillating  policy.     He  is  believed 
to  urge  a  closer  union  of  Italian   states  against  the  invader 
than  has  heretofore  been  found  possible.     To-morrow  a  special 
uudienc-  will  be  given  by  His  Holiness  to  an  extraordinary 
envoy  from  Venice,  whose  mission  the  Cardinal  is  believed  to 
have  evoked.     It  is  said  that  only  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
/-elada,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  will  be  present.     We  await 
the  result  with  anxiety. 

"  It  is  strange  to  think  that  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago  I  was  writing  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  complain  of  the 
(antastic  and  very  troublesome  mission  to  Vendue  imposed 
upon  me  by  His  Holiness.  Vet  never  wa .  an  uncomfortable 
and  dangerous  journey  better  justified,  nor  was  money  ever 
more  profitably  spent  than  that  which  was  poured  out  last 
winter  to  rescue  Cardinal  de  Vergy  from  Carrier  s  clutches  in 
Nantes.     Knowing  Roman  society  as  you  do,  you  may  well 
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imagine  the  romantic  glamour  with  which  it  has  invested  his 
figure,  and  how  all  our  great  ladits  are  exclaiming  at  the 
distinction  of  his  appearance  and  manner,  so  extraordinary  in 
a  priest  who  has  been  buried  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  a 
village  cure.  But,  by  the  way,  this  manner  appears  to  be  no 
part  of  His  Eminence's  equipment  as  a  director,  for  I  hear  of 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  ranks  of  the  fair  and  fashionable 
penitents  who  for  a  space  thronged  to  Sta.  Pudenziana  and 
whose  numbers  threatened  at  one  time  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  poor  of  the  parish  to  get  near  f  \m.  For  the  Cardinal 
spends  more  time  m  the  confessional  than  one  would  have 
thought  compatible  with  his  political  and  social  activities  and 
his  private  devotions,  which  are  rumoured  to  be  of  unusual 
ength.  These  facrs,  added  to  the  known  austerity  of  his 
hfe,  have  led  many  of  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sacred 
College  now  possesses  an  undoubted  saint  among  its  members 
■Laus  Deo  ! 

"At  the  same  time  His  Eminence  is  evidently  very  human 
I  was  with  him  one  day  last  week  when  the  courier  arrived,  and 
witnessed  the  extreme  pleasure  with  which  he  received  a  letter 
from  England.  Its  contents  I  did  not  hear,  but  from  some- 
thing which  the  Cardinal  let  fall  I  gathered  that  it  was  from 
the  very  flippant  young  man  whom  I  met  when  I  went  to  seek 
him  m  Vendue  m  '92,  and  for  whom  he  seems  to  cherish  a 
somewhat  surprising  affection.  But  1  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
Cardinal  was  very  much  attached  to  his  family,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  another  member  of  it,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  war,  and 
for  whom  it  is  reported  that  he  himself  says  a  Mass  every  week 

"  How  I  have  run  on,  after  all .'  Of  other  news,  Prince 
Orazio  Santacroce  has  gone  to  Spain  to  enter  a  military  college 
Among  the  baptized  last  week  at  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva 
were  two  beautiful  Jewesses,  whose  husbands  were  sobbing 
without  while  Holy  Church  received  their  spouses  into  her 
fold.  I  was  at  the  Princess  Giustiniani's  yesterday  and  heard 
some  fresh  scandal— probably  quite  untrue— about  the  lady 
whom  the  English  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  so  much 
admired  when  he  was  here  in  the  summer.  During  my  visit 
the  Princess  was  good  enough  to  accept  from  me  a  fan  of 
mother-of-pe-rl  mounted  in  gold,  which  I  had  chosen  myself 
with  the  greatest  care.     That  reminds  me  thai  I  have  recently 
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